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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


OHIO IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-|along every sunny declivity—whose pas- 

EIGHT. |\toral grazings cover every prairie, and 
Lert the mind picture to itself, in a tem- |whose productive farms dot every wood- 
perate and salubrious climate, a region of land—whose well-made thoroughfares of 
country, hilly, rolling and level, of some travel extend from the eastern to the west- 
two hundred miles broad by two hundred | ern limits, and whose artificial channels 
and ten long, laved on its whole southern | of trade unite the lake on the north with 
boundary by one of the most beautiful the river on the south—whose wings of 
rivers in the world, and on its northern|Commerce are never folded, and whose 
washed by an inland sea two-thirds of its | hammers of mechanism are never at rest 
extent,—its prairies and wildernesses, (in- | —and, finally, whose genius and enter- 
habited only by the wild and untutored | prise compel the waters of every stream 
Indian,) traversed in every direction by | t© labor, the bosom of every mine to ren- 
clear and sweeping waters, which feed der up its treasures, and the recesses of 
three or four partially navigable streams |C€Vvery pregnant hill to minister to their 


that wind from its high middle lands down | comfort and contribute to their wealth. 
to that beautiful river on its south, and 


one or two which roll their waters to that 
inland sea on its north,—none of it won 
from the hand of Nature or the possession 
of Nature’s children, yet eight if not nine- 
tenths of its twenty-five million acres rich, 
strong, and cultivable,—and a not incor- 
rect idea will have been formed, of that 
portion of the Great West which nowcon-| Yet there has been no magic here, but 
stitutes the State of Ohio, as it was found | that which exists in the earth, and in the 
by the immigrants to this region half ajair, throughout the world: no wand, but 
century ago. the plowman’s share, the reaper’s hook, 

Then, to acquaint it with the changes |the merchant’s ledger, the manufacturer’s 
of fifty years, let the mind picture to itself | machinery, and the mechanic’s tool. These, 
that same region of country inhabited by | with the intelligence and enterprise of a 
a million anda half of free and enter-| free people brought to bear upon the rich- 
prising christian people, whose proud and|ness and energies of a virgin soil, have 
wealthy cities stand upon its wave-washed | produced the mighty metamorphosis which 
borders—whose large and thriving vil-| we behold.—It is surely matter of honest 
lages rise from its plains and forests— pride; and with entire propriety may the 
whose swarming hamlets sit smiling on|sons of Ohio point to the history of their 


every airy mount, and stretch basking origin, and exult in their advancement. 
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Such was Ohio half a century ago: such 
is Ohio now. In describing the past and 
the present condition of this region, the 
wand of magic may well have been refer- 
ed to, as it frequently has; for it would 
seem not possible that anything in the 
course of mere human events, could within 
a period se brief work a change so great. 
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| 
‘This, however, is not my purpose at the Cincinnati up the Valley of the Great Mi- 
present time; that which I seek being ami and down that of the Auglaise to its 
simply to lay before the readers of this junction with the Wabash and Erie canal; 
work, such statistical information with re- | the Mad river and lake Erie rail road, from 
gard to our State’s internal improvements, Sandusky city on the bay southwest to 
literary institutions, humane asylums, Dayton on the Miami canal; the Cincin- 
manufacturing enterprise, agricultural nati, Lebanon, and Sprinfield turnpike, 
weulth, and mineral treasures, as will from the city first-named to its intersec- 
convey to their minds an idea of the con- | tion of the National road at Springfield; 
dition and resources of Ohio in Eighteen | and the Cincinnati and Chillicothe, and 
Hundred Thirty-Eight. Cincinnati, Columbus, and Wooster turn- 


Owing to the extreme badness of our | 
natural roads,—a consequence mainly of | 


the richness and depth of the soil of this | 


region,—the attention of the citizens of | 
the State was at a very early period of our | 
history drawn to the subject of turnpiking; | 
and we find, accordingly, that as far back | 
as 1809, °11, and 12, two or three turn- | 
pike companies were incorporated by the | 
Legislature. In 1818-19, several works | 
of this kind, of considerable extent and | 
importance, were originated by companies, | 
which received charters; and from that 
time till the present, hardly a session of | 
the General Assembly has passed without 
the incorporation of several such compa- 
nies. ‘The whole number incorporated by | 
the Legislature, to the session just closed, 
is eighty; and of these, more than two- 
thirds are for the improvement of the 
south-western and north-eastern sections 
of the State. Within the period of time 
last named, but mostly at the session of | 
1835-36, the Legislature have likewise 
incorporated sixty-seven rail-road compa- 
nies, and authorized the survey of fifty-six 
canal routes. 

Of all these various works of internal | 
improvement, however, very few indeed, | 
have been completed, and not many are | 
yet even commenced; and it is not proba- | 
ble that more than one-third of the whole | 
number will ever be constructed—at least | 
under the present charters. Yet their | 
origin serves to show the spirit of the peo- | 
ple, and what they would accomplish had | 
they the means. ‘The most important of 
those which have been completed, are the | 
Ohio canal, from Cleveland on Lake Erie | 
to Portsmouth on the Ohio river, and the | 





pikes, passing through some of the finest 
farming country in the State. Several of 
these works will be noticed more in detail 
hereafter. 

Though, as seen, the citizens of Ohio 
turned their attention to “the mending 
their ways” very soon after the organiza- 
tion of the State, it was not till the year 
1817-18 that they were aroused to the 
importance and necessity of maturing and 
acting upon some great system of Internal 
Improvements. During these two years 


the newspapers of the State teemed with 


essays upon the subject, debating societies 
took it in hand, public speakers impressed 
the minds of the people with its import- 
ance, and every agent calculated to create 


_a favorable public sentiment was employ- 
_ed. In December of the latter year, Gov- 
|ernor Brown in his inaugural address in- 
troduced the subject to the notice of the 
Legislature; in his annual message of 


1819, he resumed its consideration; and 


in one or two special communications, he 


subsequently pressed it upon the attention 
of the Assembly. The result of all this 
was, that in January, 1820, the House of 
Representatives passed a resolution, call- 
ing for information respecting the practi- 
eability of connecting the Ohio river and 
lake Erie by a canal. ‘Two years passed, 
during all which time the subject was dis- 
cussed through the newspapers, and in 
every other manner; and on the last day 
of January, 1822, an act was passed, au- 
thorizing an examination into the practi- 
cability of constructing such a work, and 
a Board of Commissioners appointed to 
carry its provisions into effect. This 
Board consisted of Benjamin Tappan, Al- 





Columbia, Portage, and Cuyahoga turn-| fred Kelley, Thomas Worthington, Ethan 
pike, from Cleveland on the lake to Wells- | Allen Brown, Micajah T. Williams, Isaac 
ville on the Ohio. The most important of | Minor, and Ebenezer Buckingham, who 
those in a state of progression, are the | made the necessary reconnoisance, and at 
Wabash and Erie canal, from the Maumee | the following session of the Legislature 
Bay in a direction north of south-west to| reported favorably of the proposed im- 


the Indiana line; the Miami canal, from provement. Early in the session of 1824, 
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Messrs. Williams and Kelley were ap-| 
pointed acting commissioners, and charged | 
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origin of that noble system of internal im- 


provements, which, as much as anything 


with the immediate direction and superin-| else, has made Ohio, the eighteenth State 


tendence of the examinations and surveys. | 
During this year, the several routes which | 
had been proposed were carefully ee, 
ined, the line from the lake to the Ohio 

was laid down, and a particular and satis- 

factory correspondence had with the east- 

ern capitalists, as to the feasibility of ef- 

fecting loans on the credit of the State for 

the purpose of constructing navigable ca- 

nals. A minute statement of the progress 

made was laid before the General Assem- 

bly, by Governor Morrow, at the conven- | 
ing of that body for the following session; 
and, everything promising a happy result, | 
the Legislature proceeded, in February, | 
1825, to organize permanently a Board of 
Canal Commissioners, and to authorize the | 
commencement of the work. The Board | 
was filled, by joint resolution of the two) 
branches of the Assembly, with Messrs. 
Alfred Kelley, Micajah T. Williams, Tho- 
mas Worthington, Benjamin Tappan, John 
Johnston, Isaac Minor, and Nathaniel | 
Beasly. On the same day, Messrs. Ethan 
Allen Brown, Ebenezer Buckingham, and | 
Allen Trimble, were in like manner con- | 
stituted a body of Canal Fund Commission- 
ers, to effect whatever loans might be ne- 
cessary and authorized on the credit of the 
State. On the Fourth-of-July, 1825, the | 
Canal Commissioners, the Fund Commis- 
sioners, the Governor of the State, and an | 
immense concourse of the yeomanry and 
other citizens of Ohio, assembled at the | 
town of Newark in Licking county, for the 
purpose of breaking ground on the Ohio 
canal. De Witt Clinton,—the great cham- 
pion of internal improvements, and im- 
mortal benefactor of his State and coun- 
try,;—who had been invited to be present 
on this interesting occasion, was received 
by the Governor, the Commissioners, and | 
the assembled people, with every demon-| 
stration of respect for his character and | 
admiration of his talents. All things being 
in readiness, the rejoicing multitude re- 
paired to the Licking Summit, a short dis- 








of the Union in point of age, so soon the 


fourth in population; the third as regards 
the extent of public works, the variety of 
manufactures, the excellence of agricui- 
tural products, and the amount of exports; 
and the equal of any in individual enter- 
prise, general public spirit, and legislative 
wisdom and humanity. 

From the commencement of legislation 
with respect to the Ohio canal, the spirit 
of improvement diffused itself rapidly 
throughout the inhabited parts of the 
State; and from the first breaking of 
ground on the Licking Summit, to the 
present time, not a year has passed i 
which from eight to eighteen companies 
for the construction of rail-roads, canals, 
and turnpikes, have not been incorporated. 
A large majority of these works, as has 
been said, will not be completed for a great 
many years; yet their existence even in 
imagination gives a value to the districts 
in which they have been located, which 
the earliest ability of the people will be 
exerted to make something more than fac- 
titious. 

Believing that a brief glance at the 
courses and localities of our most import- 
ant public works which are completed or 
in progress, will be interesting, especially 
to distant readers, I have carefully traced 
them as laid down on the skeleton map 
prepared under a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1836, and suspended in 
the Halls of that body during the session 
last passed, with a view of giving such a 
coup d’oeil. Agriculturally, the surface of 
Ohio may be divided into five districts: 
the grazing, (or butter and cheese,) the 
mineral, the small grain, the beef, (or 
stock,) and the corn and pork.—Each of 
these divisions is distinguished for its own 
peculiar staples, though the agricultural 
productions of either are common to a cer- 
tain extent in all. So likewise in parts of 
the small grain and grazing districts, some 
of the minerals abound in sufficient quan- 


tance from the town of Newark; and there/ tities to render the working of the mines 
Governor Clinton of New York and Gov-/ an object. Yet the principal production of 
ernor Morrow of Ohio, each furnished | one is in no case the priucipal production 
with a spade, at the same moment broke of either of the others. The grazing dis- 
the first ground on that great artificial| trict is composed of the nine counties of 
channel of commerce which is now the| the Western Reserve, which comprehend 
glory of our State! | a body of land about five thousand four 
Such, briefly given, is the history of the | hundred square miles in extent. The min- 
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eral district stretches along the Ohio river | 
from the mouth of the Little Scioto, nine | 


or ten miles above Portsmouth, up to the | 
Pennsylvania line, reaching back from | 
twenty to sixty miles, at different points, 


carawas, &c.: the north-eastern part of 
the district being the main coal region of 
the State, the south- -western part the main 
iron and salt region. The small grain 


son and Columbiana, on the Pennsylvania 
line, and runs west between the grazing 
and mineral districts to the Scioto river, 
and thence, north of the National road, on 
to the upper waters of the Great Miami. 
This district is crossed west of midway 
between its eastern and western extremi- 
ties, by the main beef district, which is 
constituted of the Sandusky, Darby, and 
Pickaway plains, and stretches, with some 
interruptions, from the lake on the north 
nearly to the river on the south, through 


the counties of Sandusky, Union, Madison, | 


Fayette, &c. That region of alternately 
hilly, undulating, and level countr y, which 
lies between the National road ‘and the 
Ohio river, and between the Scioto river 
and the Indiana line, describing nearly the 
quarter of a circle, is the great corn and 
pork district of the State—that district 
which has in less than half a century built 


up a wealthy and magnificent city, with a 


population of forty thousand souls, and 
upon which nearly the whole South-west 
is dependent for its annual supplies of 
bacon, pork, and lard. Perhaps as good 
a body of land as any in the West, is con- 
tained within the limits of the eight or ten 
new counties in the north-west corner of 
the State. Nearly this whole region is 
susceptible of cultivation; and it will no 
doubt within a few years be celebrated for 
its grain and stock. As yet, it is very 
sparsely populated, and does not produce 
even its own provisions. 


State agriculturally, for the purpose of 
exhibiting more clearly the courses of our 
canals and rail-roads, and shewing at a 
glance the character of the country aflect- 
ed by them. The first which I shall trace 
is the Ohio canal. Commencing at Cleve- 


land on the lake, this navigable channel 
runs nearly due south through the coun- 
ties of Cuyahoga, Portage, Stark and Tus- 
carawas; thence west to Roscoe in Coshoc- 
thence south-west through 


ton county; 


[May, 
the counties of Muskingum, Licking and 
Fairfield, to within eight or nine miles of 
| Lancaster; thence west , through the coun- 
ties of Fairfield and F ranklin to the Sci- 





‘oto valley, which it enters near the line 
to the counties of Fairfield, Lieking, 'Tus- 


between Franklin and Pickaway counties; 
thence due south, through the counties of 
Pickaway, Ross, Pike and Scioto, to the 
Ohio river, which it enters at Portsmouth, 


one hundred miles above Cincinnati. Its 
district begins with the counties of Jeffer- | 


whole course is three hundred and eight 
miles, bearing through the richest portion 
of the grazing district, directly across the 
eastern half of the small grain district, 
and then to its termination almost upon the 
line which divides the mineral from the 
corn and pork district. ‘The acting Canal 
Commissioners under whose direction this 
route was run, deserve lasting remem- 
brance; for, not to speak of directness and 
economy, no human wisdom could have 
traced a channel through the eastern di- 
vision of the State, which could have bet- 
tel subserved its agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests. This canal was com- 
menced in 1825, and completed in 1832. 
It is usually open about s¢ven months du- 
ring the year; that is, from the last week 
in April to the last in Nov ember. Its tolls 
and water-rents have increased rapidly 
from the first year of its use. The last 
three seasons give the following results: 
In 1835, the tolls, fines and water- aoe 
amounted to the sum of $180,977 41; 

1836, to $206,864 92; ae in 1837, 

$292,836 11: the second year’s revenue 
being an increase on that of the first, of 
$25 887 51; ; and the third year’s on that 
of the second, of $85,971 19. During the 
same period the State has derived a reve- 
nue, from the sales of lands and subscrip- 
tions belonging to the Ohio canal fund, of 
rising $10,000. The summit level of this 
canal, is at Akron in Portage county. It 
is 305 feet above lake Erie, ‘499 above the 


‘Ohio at Portsmouth, and 973 above the 
I have thus mapped and districted the | 


Atlantic ocean. It has 152 locks, the en- 
tire lockage amounting to 12,050 feet. 
The Pennsylvania and Ohio canal con- 
nects with the Ohio canal at Akron, on the 
summit, thirty-eight miles from Cleveland. 
From that point it extends east, north-east 
and south-east, through Portage and Trum- 
bull counties, to the Pe nnsylvania line, 
where it is merged i in the Beaver division 
of the great Pennsylvania canal. It is 
eighty-two miles long, one half of which 
distance is finished, and the balance under 
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contract. This canal will be completed 
within a couple of years. It belongs toa 
company, but the State owns stock in it to 
the amount of $450,000. 

The Sandy and Beaver canal starts from 
the Ohio canal at a point eighty miles from 
Cleveland, near the dividing line between 
the counties of Stark and ‘Tuscarawas, and 
cutting the corners of Stark and Carroll, 
runs through Columbiana, and strikes the 
Ohio river at the mouth of the Little Bea- 
ver. This likewise belongs to a company. 
It is however entitled to assistance from 
the State on certain conditions. It makes 
but little progress, and apparently will not 
be completed for a number of years. 

The Walhonding canal extends from the 
Ohio canal at Roscoe, one hundred and 
thirty-five miles from Cleveland, twenty- 
three miles up the Walhonding valley i in- 
to the small grain counties of Knox and| 
Richland. This will be completed during 
the present year. 

The Ohio canal is connected with the 
Muskingum river by a side-cut of eight 
miles, to Dresden. This river has alw ays 
been navigable by keel and flat boats, and 


the smallest class of steam-boats, as far! 


up as Zanesville. In the year 1827, one 
steam-boat of four hundred tons burthen 
ascended to this point. But in pursuing 
her noble system of public works, the State 
wisely determined to improve the Muskin- 


gum by slackwater from the Ohio up to| 
The entire fall in this river) 


Dresden. 
from Zanesville to Marietta, is one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet; and between these 
points there are to be nine dams. 


completed in 1839, when the Ohio and the 
lake will be doubly connected on the 
south. The Muskingum crosses the min- 
eral district of the State about midway be- 
tween its north-eastern and south-western 
extremities. 

The Lancaster lateral canal, nine miles 


long, connects the Ohio canal with the| 
Hocking canal, which extends from Lan-, 


caster down the Hocking valley fifty-two 


mineral district. 
at Athens, from which place to the Ohio 
the Hocking river is navigable by large 
flat and keel boats. It is all under con- 
tract but the fourteen miles next to Athens 


The | 


whole work is under contract, and is to be | 








and about thirty miles of it will be com-| 


pleted during the present year. 


When | 


| 


the whole shall have been done, the great; 1835. 
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mineral district of the State, bounded on 
its entire south-east by the Ohio river, 
on nearly its whole north-west by the San- 
dy and Beaver and Ohio canals, cut longi- 
tudinally by the Marietta and Gallipolis 
turnpike, and traversed by the Muskin- 
gum slackwater and the Hocking canal, 
will have the most ample outlets for its 
invaluable products. 

A navigable feeder of eleven miles in 
length, connects the Capital of the State 
with the Ohio canal. The basin of this 
feeder at Columbus, is one of the finest in 
the country. It is formed by a dam across 
the Scioto river,a short distance below 
the city. It is in contemplation to enlarge 
this branch of the Ohio canal, and extend 
it north to the lake, along the valleys of 
the Scioto and the Sandusky, and through 
the northern portion of the main stock dis- 
trict. It is not at all improbable, that be- 
fore many years either a canal or rail- 
road will be constructed upon this route,— 
which, with that portion of the Ohio ca- 
nal south of the Columbus feeder, divides 
the State in a direction from north to south 
into two very nearly equal parts. Before 
the final location of the Ohio canal, this 
route was twice or thrice examined with 
the view of constructing that work upon 
it, but abandoned on account of the much 
greater expense and the reported difficulty 
of procuring a sufficient supply of water. 
It was the opinion of the late Board of 
Public Works, however, that the feasibility 
of supplying the summit on this route by 
means of reservoirs, had not been critic- 
ally attended to in those examinations.— 
Great interest is felt throughout all the 
middle counties of the north, with respect 
to this improvement; and a number of pe- 
titions in its favor were presented to the 
General Assembly at its last session. It 
would pass through the fertile counties of 
Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Crawford, 
Seneca and Sandusky, and be the nearest 
route from the lake to the Capital of the 
State. Such a work completed, the Ohio 


| river and lake Erie would be doubly con- 
miles into the salt and iron sections of the} 
This canal terminates | 


nected on the north as well as on the 
south. 

Going from east to west, the next great 
work is the Mad river end lake Erie “rail- 
road. This is owned by a company, but 


,| is entitled to a loan of credit by the State, 


under the general improvement law of 
1837, of $200,000. It was commenced in 
Fifteen miles of its north-east end, 
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from Sandusky city to Bellevue, at the | lake Erie with the Ohio; and thus opens a di- 
crossing of the Western Reserve and Mau- | rect channel to the markets of the eastern 
mee road, are completed and under way. and middle States, and to those of the Mis- 
Twenty-three miles in addition are under | sissippi and the gulf, for the products of 
contract, and twenty more will be let du- | north-western Ohio, northern and western 
ring the present ‘season. The length of | Indiana, and south-eastern Illinois. __ 
this track, from Sandusky bay to Dayton; The Miami canal is the second in im- 
on the Miami canal, is one hundred and | portance, of the public works of the State. 
fifty-three miles. Its course is south of |It extends from Cincinnati, through the 
south-west, passing through the northern | whole line of the extreme western coun- 
portion of the stock district, crossing the | ties, to its junction with the Wabash and 
western part of the small grain district, | Erie canal, at a point near Defiance in 
and terminating at this time in the north- | Williams county. Its entire length is one 
western corner of the great corn and pork hundred and seventy-eight miles, of which 
a a a it is ee a be ee miles are nye.” em twen- 
completed about the year .—A com- |ty-six under contract. The remaining. 
pany was incorporated in 1836, with a | fifty-three miles will probably be let du- 
capital of $750,000, to construct a rail- | ring the present season. This canal mer- 
road from Cincinnati up the valley of the ‘ges in the Wabash and Erie canal at a 
Little Miami to Springfield in Clark coun- | po:nt something more than sixty miles 
ty, there to intersect the Mad river and | from the eastern termination of the latter: 
lake Erie road. Though a number of |so that the lake and the Ohio are here 
years must pass first, this road will un-|again connected, by a navigable channel 
doubtedly be constructed. It and the Mad |of about two hundred and fifty miles in 
river road will form the third connection |length. The northern parts of Indiana, 
between lake Erie and the Ohio river, and |as well as the entire western portion of 
pursue the shortest route from the lake to | this State, are thus brought into direct and 
Cincinnati. | Short communication with Cincinnati, into 
The Wabash and Erie cana! commen- | which place most of their surplus products 
- at “ neon ae of “9 | will 0 ; “ne er - ae = 
aichanialents ‘Retna dlee-tectibn a lin Diedawane r cnideineannintdaas es 
gions of northern Indiana, to the town of |and the reciprocal advantages which that 
Lafayette—the head of steam-boat naviga- | manufacturing mart will confer upon the 
tion on the Wabash river. Its whole length | regions of country named, are equally be- 
is one hundred and ninety-two miles, of | yond calculation. The Miami canal was 
which one hundred and five are in Indi- | begun in 1825, and completed as far as 
ana, and eighty-seven in Ohio. There are | Dayton, sixty-five miles, in 1830. Thirty- 
a number of large and rapidly increasing | four miles more, up through Miami county, 
towns on the route of this canal, of which | were finished and put in navigable order 
the most important are Lafayette in the in July last. It is anticipated that the 
former State, and Maumee, Perrysburgh | whole line will be completed in 1840, or 
and Toledo, in the latter. The Wabash earlier. From Dayton to Cincinnati, this 
and Erie canal is constructed with the pro- | canal has usually been open from six to 
ceeds of the sales of lands donated to the | eight months during the year. 
two States, by the General Government,| There ard two or three lateral branches 
for that purpose. About one half of the |of the Miami canal. The principal one is 
entire line was completed last fall, and the | that from Middletown in Butler county, to 
whole will be finished by October next.| Lebanon in Warren county. This is 
This canal will conduce much to the rapid | twenty miles in length. It is all under 
populating of the north-western counties | contract, and will probably be completed 
of Ohio, and the northern parts of Indi-|during the present season. It passes 


ana, which together constitute one of the 
most fertile and valuable tracts of interior 
country to be found any where in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It again,—with the Wa- 
bash river, which débouches about four hun- 
dred miles below Cincinnati,—connects 


through one of the most fertile and wealthy 
portions of the corn and pork district; and 
‘has sufficient fall for the erection of a 
‘number of extensive manufactories upon 
its route. 

One of the most interesting features of 
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our canals, is the immense water-power 
which they afford for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Ata number of the most important 
points in the State,—such as Akron and 
Zanesville, on the Ohio canal and Mus- 
kingum slackwater, Lebanon and Middle- 
town, at the extremes of the Warren ca- 
nal, and Miamisburgh, Reading and Cin- 
cinnati, on the Miami canal,—this is suffi- 
cient to propel the machinery of almost 
any number of flouring and other mills 
that can be erected. These are points 
also, as a glance at the map will show, 
where the supply of water will never fail. 
At Cincinnati alone, from the level of the 
canal basin on the north of the city to the 
Ohio river, the fall is something more than 
a hundred feet. The great water-power 
thus created, is an object of double inter- 
est, as it benefits alike the State and the 
people. Just so rapidly as the field which 
it opens to individual enterprise becomes 
occupied, are the revenues of the govern- 
ment from her canals increased. 

Nearly all the macadamized roads of the 
State, are in the south-western quarter; 
and commencing at Cincinnati, these di- 
verge to different points in the great corn 
and pork district. One runs north-west 
to the Indiana line, another due north 
to Hamilton in Butler county, a third north 
of north-east to Lebanon in Warren coun- 
ty, and a fourth south of north-east to 
Chillicothe in Ross county. The first and 
third of these will be completed the pre- 
sent year from Cincinnati nearly to the 
points named, the second is under contract 
for the whole distance, and the fourth is 
nearly all graded and has the metal on 
some fifteen miles of its south-western ex- 
tremity. They are all to be continued 
beyond the present terminations here set 
down for them; and either at or a little 
beyond those points, they intersect other 
turnpike routes which have been estab- 
lished, and some of which are under con- 
tract. Some legislation was had during 
‘he last session of the General Assembly, 
favorable to the established turnpike line, 
which is to be macadamized, from Troy in 
Miami county, through Greenville in Dark 
county, to the Indiana line; and effectual 
measures were taken to improve the Black 
Swamp, or Western Reserve and Maumee 
road, which has been so long a vexation 
to travelers, a sticking-place for mails, and 
a standing disgrace to our State. 

Although the right spirit has long pre- 
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vailed in our State with respect to turn- 
pikes, and the companies incorporated for 
their construction have been very numer- 
ous, yet such works have never been pros- 
ecuted with much energy, till within the 
past year. About a year ago, an impetus 
was given to them, by the act passed 
March 24th, 1837, providing for a loan of 
credit from the State to rail-road compa- 
nies, and subscriptions to the capital stock 
of canal, slackwater, and turnpike compa- 
nies. Under this general law, when two- 
thirds of the authorized capital of any 
rail-road company which is fully organ- 
ized, and whose surveys and estimates are 
completed, shall have been subscribed by 
responsible individuals, such company is 
entitled to a loan of credit by the State, 
equal to one-third of its authorized capital ; 
when two-thirds of the authorized capital 
of any canal or slackwater navigation 
company, fully organized as aforesaid, 
shall have been subscribed by responsible 
individuals, and one-fourth of this amount 
actually paid in, the Governor is empow- 
ered and directed to subscribe the other 
third, on the part of the State; and when- 
ever the president of any fully organized 
turnpike company, shall have satisfied the 
Executive that responsible individuais have 
subscribed an amount equal to one-half of 
the estimated cost of twenty miles of the 
road contemplated by such company, and 
that one-fourth part of such subscription 
has been paid in to the treasurer of the 
company and actually expended upon the 
road, then the Governor is authorized and 
directed to subscribe the other half, on the 
part of the State. 

This law is not without some serious 
objections, especially as it gives the older 
and wealthier portions of the State advan- 
tages over the newer and poorer portions; 
but it was originated in wisdom, and en- 
acted in the right spirit, and we have yet 
to learn that its tendency is not upon the 
whole most salutary. Certain it is, that 
under its influence already, turnpiking is 
undertaken with more eagerness, and pur- 
sued with greater spirit, than at any pre- 
vious time. This cannot be otherwise 
than truly gratifying, to any one who pro- 
perly regards the prosperity of our great 
State. It is feared by many, that in car- 
rying out our present system of internal 
improvements, we shall impoverish our 
treasury by the frequent drains which will 
be made upon it, and jeopard our credit 
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abroad by undertaking more than we can 
accomplish. I am myself one of those 
who are disturbed by such fears, and who 
believe that it would be the part of wis- 
dom to pause with the completion of what 
is at present in progress and undertaken, 
—at least till our public works shall begin 
to pay something near the interest on their 
cost, which they do not as yet by from 
forty to fifty per cent. Should these fore- 


bodings be realized, and a repeal of the | 


General Improvement law become neces- 
sary, it is to be hoped that so much of it 
as affects turnpiking will be the last an- 
nulled. Now that the State has one navi- 
gable cliannel constructed, and another in 
progress, which extend entirely across her 
territory at two points widely separated 
from each other, and is pledged for the 


completion of a number of minor canals | 


which connect many of her most fertile 


sections with these two great channels, | 


her correct policy would seem to be, to 
encourage to the utmost extent of her 


ability all efforts to improve our common | 


thoroughfares by macadamizing; for after 


all that can be said or done, the true ben- | 


efitters of the great agricultural portion 
of a people, and the true beautifiers of 
a country, are good, substantial, direct 
ROADS. 

It is so well known everywhere, that 
the great National road runs entirely 
through our State, from its eastern to its 


western extremity, having about two- | 


thirds of our territory on its north and 
the balance on its south, that is necessary 
here only to state, that the grading of all 


that part of the road within our bounda- 


ries will be completed during the present 
year, and the macadamizing finished of 


the whole distance, (one hundred and se- | 


venty miles,) between Wheeling and 
Springfield. This thoroughfare is the 
great inlet to the continual stream of im- 
migration to the regions of the broad 
West, and the great outlet of the strong 
tide of live stock which flows from our 
wide plains and rich farms into the mar- 
kets of the East. At some seasons of the 
year it is literally alive with moving car- 
avans of human beings and domestic ani- 
mals, and at others thronged with dense 


and pressing hordes of horses, mules, cat- | 


tle, and hogs. 

I have dwelt so long upon the first di- 
vision of my subject, owing to the very 
great importance of our internal improve- 


ments, that I shall be compelled to be 
more brief than I had at first intended, 
with respect to each of the others. 

| The principal Literary and Scientific 
Institutions of Ohio are fourteen incorpo- 
rated colleges, some of which have been 
handsomely endowed by the State, and 
others by individuals and religious socie- 
ties. Of these, six are purely literary, 
two purely medical, four literary and the- 
ological, one literary and medical, and one 
literary, medical, and legal. The united 
libraries of these several institutions, con- 
tain about twenty-eight thousand volumes; 
and those of the various literary societies 
connected with them, nearly six thousand: 
in all, from thirty-three to thirty-four 
thousand volumes. The professorships, 
courses of study and discipline, of these 
colleges, are similar to those of like insti- 
tutions throughout the United States; and 
the trustees of several of them have the 
power of conferring all the degrees which 
are conferred in any university in this 
‘country. The aggregate number of reg- 
ular students during the past year, was 
about nineteen hundred. Of these, there 
were in the academical departments thir- 
teen hundred and forty-four; in the medi- 
cal, four hundred and thirteen; in the the- 
ological, one hundred and twenty-five; and 
in the legal, (law department of Cincin- 
nati college,) eighteen.* To students in 
the academical departments of these colle- 
ges, the per annum cost for board, tuition, 
and contingencies, varies from one hun- 
dred to two hundred and thirty dollars. 
The former is the annual expense of an 
academical student at Kenyon college, the 
latter that of such a student at Cincinnati 
college. 

Perhaps the most important literary in- 
stitution in the West, and certainly one of 
the most interesting in the world, is the 
College af Professional Teachers. This 
institution has been in existence only since 
the year 1831. It was originated by a 
few practical teachers, of Cincinnati, who 
saw the necessity of educating the school- 
master himself, before he could reasonably 
be expected to educate the people. ‘These 
teachers were men of humble stations in 





* Not being able to procure the latest catalogues 
of all our colleges, this estimate is based in part 
‘upon the catalogues of 1834, °5, and6. It is 
| therefore probable that from three to five per cent 
| should be added to the aggregate number of stu- 
| dents, which would raise it to two thousand. 
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life, and hardly known beyond the little | power every year; and the evidences are 


but intelligent and intellectual circle which 
they themselves constituted. They were | 
uncheered at first, and even opposed. But | 
they had perseverance, and energy of| 
character; and they went on little by little, 
overcoming a difficulty here and creating | 
a friend and an advocate there, till in 1831 
they had formed themselves into a small | 
society, and secured an act of incorpora- 
tion. From this time, their advancement 
was rapid; and their institution now num- 
bers about two hundred and fifty members. | 
A majority of these are educated gentle- | 
men, scattered throughout the entire Mis- | 
sissippi Valley, engaged in the busiuess 
of teaching. Once a year they all meet 
at Cincinnati, for the purpose of holding | 
their annual convention. On these oc- 
casions reports of the condition of schools, | 
and the state of education, in the various 
sections of the Valley from which they | 
have come, are made to the assembled col- | 
lege; papers are read by committees to| 
whose consideration particular matters | 
connected with the great subject of Edu-| 
cation have been previously assigned; 
communications from individuals in the | 
Atlantic cities who have long been en-| 
gaged in instructing the human mind, are | 
presented and laid before the body; and | 
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already abundant, that it is destined to 
work great and important ends, and to 
take a stand among the highest literary 
institutions of the world. 

The Common School Statistics, would 
form a most interesting part of a State 
View of the character of this; but our 
common school system has been hitherto 
so imperfect, and such as it was so badly 
followed out, that anything like an accu- 
rate account of these cannot be given. 
The State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, (an officer created in 1836,) who 
during the last summer and fall visited 
about two-thirds of the seventy-two counties 
of the State, found it impossible to procure 
satisfactory information on any but a very 
few of the points from which he was de- 
sirous of making up his annual report to 
the General Assembly. He did the best 
he could, however; and combining what 
he heard with what he saw, was enabled 
in January last to present a report of much 
interest. From this have been gathered 
the particulars following:—The number 
of children in the State, between the ages 


'of four and twenty, is about 500,000. 


Of these nearly 230,000 were attending 


| school, some two, some four, some eight, 


and some twelve months, during the past 


appropriate lectures and addresses are de-| year. The whole number of school houses, 
livered by some of the ripest scholars and | of all kinds, is set down at 4,378, the ag- 
most eminent men in the United States.| gregate value of which is estimated at 
These proceedings have for their main| $513,973. There were 7,962 teachers 
objects, the education of the practical| employed during the year, of whom 3,205 
teacher in those things which most nearly | were females. The amount paid for the 
concern his business, and the elevation of| support of the public schools, was $317,- 
his now rising but hitherto degraded pro-| 730,—derived from the school tax of one 
fession. ‘They are all had in public, be-| mill and a half on the dollar of taxable 
fore very large audiences, and serve to| property, from the interest on the sales of 
disseminate information, and to create a| school lands, and from subscriptions. 

sentiment, with respect to the subject of} A primary object had in view by the 
Education, which cannot but be productive | Legislature, in creating the office of Su- 
of the greatest good. I have been present} perintendent of Common Schools, was to 
at the annual conventions of this institu-| gather information which might be relied 
tution, from its foundation to that of 1836;| on with regard to the past operations of 
and I have seen exhibitions of much learn-| our school system, and to effect measures 
ing, beheld the evidences of great ability | for its better regulation and improvement. 
and exalted patriotism and philanthropy,| After the presentation of the Superintend- 
and heard bursts of the purest and most ent’s report, in January last, a bill for that 
overwhelming eloquence. ‘That isa high | purpose, based upon the data and sugges- 
aim, which seeks to teach the teacher; but | tions contained therein, was introduced 
it is beginning the great work of Educa-| into the lower branch of the Assembly by 
tion in the right way, and in the only way | the chairman of the Standing Committee 
which can prove eminently successful.—| on Schools and School Lands. After be- 
The College of Professional Teachers is| ing considered in Committee of the whole 
increasing in numerical strength and moral | House, and causing much discussion, this 
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was recommitted to the School Committee, 
who had it under deliberate consideration 
for more than a week, when they reported 
it back variously amended. It was now 
again discussed, for the space of two or 
three days, receiving in that time a num- 
ber of modifications. It was then passed 
by a very large vote, and sent up into the 
Senatorial branch of the Assembly. Its 
progress here was very nearly a repeti- 
tion of that in the House. The School 
Committee of this branch had it under con- 
sideration for nearly two weeks, sitting 
during the daily sessions; and in the Sen- 
ate several days were spent in discussing 
some of its more important provisions. 
After much labor, it was passed with many 
amendments, and returned to the House 
for the concurrence of that branch. Most 
of the amendments were there agreed to; 
a few, however, were modified, and one or 
two were rejected. It was then again sent 
up to the Senate, where some action was 
had upon it—again returned to the House, 
where that action was sanctioned—and 
finally passed both branches and became 
alaw on the 7th of March, having been 
under constant consideration in one or the 
other of the two branches of the Assembly, 
or by their committees, from its introduc- 
tion on the 5th of February. 

I am thus particular in tracing the course 
of this bill through the Legislature, in the 
first place because of its very great im- 
portance, and in the second that those dis- 
posed to find fault that a// of its provisions 
are not as their judgments would have 
framed them, may see and bear in mind 
with what deliberation its various parts 
were weighed, with what anxiety its pro- 
gress in one branch of the Assembly was 
watched by the other, and with what care 
it was fully and finally enacted. This 
law, for the full details of which there is not 
room here, establishes a system of com- 
mon schools which appears to us to be su- 
perior to that of any of the other States, 
and which if properly pursued cannot fail 
to be productive of the glorious results at 
which it aims. It provides that, for the 
education in the English language of all 
the white youth of the State between the 
ages of four and twenty years, there shall 
be annually levied and assessed upon the 
ad valorum amount of the general list of 
taxable property in each county, (that of 
black and mullatto persons excepted,) two 
mills on the dollar; and that, for distribu- 
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ion among all the counties of the State, 
in a ratio proportioned to the number of 
white youth residing in each, there shall 
be established a State Common School 
Fund, to consist of the five per cent inter- 
est on the surplus revenue, the interest 
on the proceeds of salt lands, the revenue 
from banks, insurance and bridge compa- 
nies, and other funds to be annually pro- 
vided by the State, to the amount of two 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. From 
these two sources, there will hereafter be 
annually applicable to the object of com- 
mon school education, the gross sum of 
half a million of dollars! And if the peo- 
ple carefully avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the law, and this great fund be 
judiciously expended, there need not be 
one of the whole eight thousand school 
districts in the State of Ohio without that in- 
valuable blessing—a good common school. 

A few of the other important provisions 
of the school bill, are: 1. that the office of 
Superintendent of Common Schools is crea- 
ted permanently; 2. that it shall be the 
duty of the incumbent of this office, to fur- 
nish to the State Auditor, annually about 
the time of the meeting of the Legislature, 
a full and accurate enumeration of all the 
white youth in each of the several coun- 
ties of the State; to publish a periodical 
six times a year, for circulation among all 
the School Districts, containing the school 
law, forms for the district, township and 
county officers, and such statistical and 
other matter, connected with the progress 
of popular education throughout the world, 
as will best advance the cause here; and 
to exercise a geheral supervision over the 
whole Common School System of the State, 
note carefully the workings thereof, and 
report annually to the Legislature with 
respect thereto; 3. that the township 
clerks, who are empowered as Superinten- 
dents of Common Schools within their re- 
spectivé districts, shall fill all vacancies 
in the boards of directors, and in certain 
contingencies perform themselves all the 
duties devolving upon such boards; that 
they shall take the annual enumeration 
within their several districts, and make re- 
turn to the county auditors; and that they 
shall visit at least once in each year, every 
Common School within their respective 
townships, and make examinations of the 
journal or record which each teacher is 
required to keep, and also into all impor- 
tant matters touching the situation, disci- 
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thereof; and, 4. that a board of three Di- 
rectors, with power to select a District 
Clerk and Treasurer from among them- 
selves, shall be elected annually in each 
School District by the householders there- 
of; which board shall determine whether 
any studies, but those in the English lan- 
guage, shall be pursued in their districts, 
and exercise a general executive power 
in matters relating to all the Common 
Schools therein. Other powers are dele- 
gated to other officers, sufficient, with these, 
to secure the annual enumeration of chil- 
dren, the districting of townships and es- 
tablishment of schools in all, the careful 
selection of competent teachers, the judi- 
cious disbursement of the school fund, and 
the effective operation of the entire sys- 
tem. With the people it now rests. 

J cannot for a moment indulge the be- 
lief, that there is any considerable portion 
of our population so ignorant, or so lost to 
the well-being of their offspring, as to 
doubt the utility or feel indifferent to the 
importance of educating the rising genera- 
tion. Yet, knowing how prone we are to mis- 
take our true interests as men and chris- 
tians, and how frequently, especially when 
under the deleterious influence of that cent 
per cent spirit which now pervades our en- 
tire country, we neglect matters of the most 
vital importance, I would impress upon the 
minds of each and all of our readers, the 
great and abiding necessity which exists, 
for exertion in the cause of education. 
There is no individual in the community 
so mean, but he has his rights; none so 
humble, but he may make himself heard; 
none so low or weak, but he has some in- 
fluence. Let all, then, who have at heart 
either the moral or political welfare of our 
State and Country, exert themselves in this 
good work. Individual exertion—singly, 
jointly, any way—is called for: it can ac- 
complish much—it has already accom- 
plished much—but its beneficial effects are 
only beginning to be seen and felt among 
us. Legislators may spend months and 
years in maturing systems of education, 
and in enacting Jaws to carry them into 
operation, yet unless the people use proper 
exertions to put such systems and laws in 
active force, they must continue to be but 
a dead letter, and without virtue. The 
legislator may originate and put under way, 
but with the people rests the great work 


of establishing and rendering permanent. | an invader. 


pline, mode of teaching, and improvement 
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Let, then, individual exertion be made, 
whenever and wherever there is anything 
for human reason and divine truth to ope- 
rate upon. The schoolmaster is, truly, 
abroad—and he has taken his stand on a 
high hill—but his voice, though strong, 
can hardly penetrate the cells of Igno- 
rance and Superstition. Men—the great 
body of the people—must be induced to 
come forth, and give him their ears; ay, 
and their hearts. Then his mission will 
be one of pleasure to himself, profit to 
them, and honor and renown to both. But 
till this state of things be brought about, 
we may originate school systems, enact 
'school laws, and raise school funds—but 
all to little or no purpose. In Prussia, the 
edicts of the king may fill the school- 
houses: in America, they can be filled on- 
ly by the sentiment of the people. How 
important then, that that sentiment should 
be ardent and correct! Here, popular 
opinion is everything; and injunction, pre- 
cedent, reason, if opposed by that opinion, 
are nothing.—Therefore, I repeat, let all 
who have influence—and who has not more 
or less?—ezert it now, for the creation of 
right feelings and the dissemination of 
correct views with respect to our common 
school system, and also in furtherance of 
the liberal provisions of our new and ex- 
cellent school law. This may be a little 
trouble at first—a little labor for a longer 
time—a little expense now and then: but 
every one will find, eventually, that it is 
but casting his bread upon the waters, to 
be returned after many days not merely 
seven but seventy times seven-fold. 

The manufacturing enterprise, agricul- 
tural wealth, mineral treasures, and hu- 
mane institutions of the State of Ohio, will 
form the principal subjects of the continua- 
tion and conclusion of this paper, in the 
next number of the magazine. 


W. D. G. 


al 


EDUCATION. 


‘“‘Education,” Burke is represented to 
have said, “is the cheap defense of a na- 
tion.” The thought is no less correct 
than beautiful: for unquestionably a truly 
enlightened people will be the least likely 
to foment intestine broils, the slowest to 
invite aggression from abroad, and the 
firmest and readiest to repulse and chastise 
Rex. 
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|was to Thomson’s Lavinia, but they are 
|no less fascinating with a little of the “fo- 
Wuen we reflect, says an Edinburgh re- | reign aid” of ornament than women are, 
viewer, of how much importance eating is Shakspeare to the contrary notwithstand- 
to the well-being of society, it is astonish- |ing. A happy manner is indispensable to 
ing that dietetics receive so little attention |the excellent colloquialist; and any one 
among us. Borrowing the manner of our | who has felt the charm of an intellectual 
opening this talk about conversation from | conversation, sublimed by felicitous illus- 
the reviewer, we say, that, considering |trations and embellished by appropriate 
how indispensable tongues are to the hap- | action, knows that he who summons such 
piness of men, it is amazing how little at- | auxiliaries to his assistance, is a thousand 
tention is paid them. Conversation is |fold more effective than the mightiest 
more common than dinner; and our intel- | proser who ever hurled ponderous sen- 
lectual feasts are left to the mercy of cir- | tences over the heads of his auditors, even 
cumstances, while those designed for the | though the muscle of a Vulcan were visible 
nutrition of our bodies, receive a very pro- |in the operation. 

per amount of respect. ‘To be sure, peo-| Every one must have often observed the 
ple read a great deal, and think much of | discrepancies which men manifest between 
intellectual culture; but while they are | the powers of their minds and the force 
about this very laudable business, they are |of their conversation. Many intellectual 
much too apt to neglect the means where-|men are godlike in their sanctums, and 
with they are gifted for the purpose of | very common individuals when in society. 
communicating the results of their studies |\They resemble the Delphian priestess, 
to other minds. And why this very com- | who was inspired only when she sat upon 
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mon apathy in regard to the attainment 
of conversational excellence? Is it be- 
cause people consider it an inferior end, 
or do they expect nature to give them 
brains, and to confer on them the means 
by which they can render those brains 
eminently effective? If these be their 
conclusions, they are in a mist, and their 
intellectual optics fail to convey to them 
adequate impressions of things. The truth 
is, conversation is an art, and in it, as else- 
where, perfection and practice are related 
to each other. I mean to make this evi- 
dent, before I subscribe myself the read- 
er’s obedient servant. 

I recollect to have heard the late Mr. 
Grimké lament, that conversation was so 
much neglected among us, who pride our- 
selves on being the greatest and most in- 
telligent people who are subject to the 
influence of the moon. He thought that 
conversation should be taught in our sem- 
inaries of learning. The suggestion struck 
me as important, for surely if we give peo- 
ple knowledge we ought to impart to them 
the means of rendering that knowledge 
available in their intercourse with society. 
The great majority of good people seem 
to think that mere intelligibility is all that 
is desirable in conversation, and hence 
they neglect all those adornments which 
enhance the charms of that sort of intel- 
lectual exercise. Elaborate adornment is 
as unnecessary to beautiful thoughts as it 


the tripod. When in the atmosphere of 
their closets they are rulers of the world 
of mind. A thousand enchantments dwell 
upon their pens, while their tongues are 
clad with poppies. Pen in hand, they in- 
vade the dominion of night, and cause the 
drowsy god to retreat; but dispossessed of 
their ,sceptre, they appear potent sub- 
jects of the tripple alliance of Nox, Som- 
nus and Morpheus. Now we see no ne- 
cessity why an intellectual man may not 
charm us with his tongue as well as his 
pen; and we think, after all that has been 
said on this subject, that the main reason 
of the discrepancy between his conversa- 
tion and writing, is that he has neglected 
the one and given his undivided energies 
‘to the other. There are but few who can 
‘think well who would be physically dis- 
| qualified to talk well. Conversation is but 
the utterance of thoughts, and to succeed 
‘in it, it 4s only necessary that we have 
|manner, skill and confidence, which many 
| men of twopenny intellects have, and which 
‘any man may acquire if he will link de- 
termination to his ability and “go ahead.” 

How I wish that every generation had 
possessed its Boswell! Then we might 
summon up the great departed spirits as 
‘they appeared to their cotemporaries, and 
listen to their discourse flashing with wit 
and admirable in illustration. Would n’t 
you delight to be able to fancy with some 





| approach to accuracy, the encounters be- 
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tween Shakspeare and “Rare Ben Jonson,” 
at which old Fuller but hints? And would 
you not give your last coat to be able to 
listen to Swift and Pope and his “guide 
and friend” Bolingbroke—to Addison, who 
had more than a “ninepence in ready mo- 
ney,” to Steele, to Tickell, and the rest of 
the brilliant members of their generation? 
How we straia our energies and strive to 
throw our spirits back upon the past, that 
we may revel in the charms of former 
clubs, or hang delighted on the lips of 
Arbuthnot, and “give ear” unto the wit 
and satire of the rather unscrupulous Lady 
Montague! The “imaginary conversa- 
tions” of your Landors are not what we 
want, for we crave a Boswell who will 
make himself a fool rather than not pre- 
sent his heroes as they appeared in their 
“better moments,” when they uttered sen- 
tences which made them the dread and the 
admiration of their contemporaries. Bless- 
ings on thy spirit, Bozzy, in whatever re- 
gion of Hades it may court the contempt 
of disembodied giants, for the services 
which it rendered while tabernacling in 
the flesh! Thou wast the most obsequious 


of lickspittles, the shrewdest of observers, | 


the greatest of jackasses, and the best of 
biographers!’ Would that the mould in 
which thou wast formed, were brought 
into requisition whenever nature produces 
one of her masterpieces of flesh and spirit, 
and then that which is dearest to our hearts 
would not fleet away like dreams of the 
morning, and they who had been the cen- 
ters of human attraction would live in es- 
sence in the minds of their admirers! 
Burke said that Johnson was greater in 
Boswell than in the Rambler. His repu- 
tation has penetrated the most secluded 
places, and thousands quote him who know 
nothing of his essays, Rasselas, or his 
Lives. He owes his reputation in a great 
measure to Boswell, who has represented 
him as he appeared when charming the 
minds of his auditors with his great and 
varied colloquial powers. His conversa- 
tion and his biographer have secured to 
him an immortality of fame. His writings 
would have perpetuated his name, but his 
recorded conversations have perpetuated 
the admiration which he won.—By the 
way, how the great moralist missed it when 
he said, on some one’s telling him that 
Bozzy was going to perpetrate his biog- 
raphy, that if he thought so, he would 
prevent it by strangling the Scotsman.— 


Gibbon thought conversation ought to be 
regarded as a theater for the easy exer- 
| cise of our minds, but Johnson looked upon 
it as an arena on which the gladiators 
should strip themselves for their mightiest 
‘efforts. And how the Doctor used to lum- 
ber into the ring, and how Cyclopean were 
the blows he was in the habit of dealing! 
He wrestled with all his might, and brought 
to his assistance wit, logic, boundless illus- 
‘trations, and that 








gay rhetoric 
That had so well been taught her dazzling fence.” 


When his reputation had drawn about him 
‘numerous disciples and admirers, he pre- 
fered exerting his energies in conversa- 
| tion to exercising them in any other way. 
| His estimate of colloquial pleasures was 
the true one. He was most fortunate in 
| having such an admirer as Boswell, for if 
it had not been for him, much of what he 
said would have passed away with the 
| generation which witnessed his triumphs. 
It may be a question, whether it is better 
that a great man should talk, and while in 
the flesh read his fame in the faces of his 
| disciples, or should labor in his closet for 
that reputation which cometh after he has 
| been gathered to his fathers. Intellectual 
'men should cherish contemporaneous ad- 
/miration as well as seek #¢o merit the tri- 
| butes of posterity. They have a right to 
secure praise while they live, as well as 
|to nurture an ardent hope for cenotaphs 
and all the blazonry of the tomb. 

What would have become of one of your 
prosers in the Johnsonian circle? What 
|dexterity would he have shown in their 
'broad-sword exercises? ‘The humblest 
' satellite that revolved about the “greatest 
‘luminary of the eighteenth century,” as 
'Malone christened Johnson, would have 
\had an elevation beyond the reach of the 
| proser’s optics. In their titanic struggles 
‘he would have been regarded as an “un- 
considered trifle’—his hopes would have 
| been annihilated and his tongue listless. 

We love to dwell on the glories of the 
| 


| 





Johnsonian era—for it stands apart, as 
counsellor Phillips says of Napoleon, 
“wrapped in the solitude of its own origi- 
nality.” Of no other literary period in 
the past are we able to formso just a con- 
ception. It isto be considered rather as 
an epoch in brilliant conversation, than in 
unequalled books. Just think of those 
magnificent wrestlers, those intellectual 
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themselves for the conflict, and encounter- 


great works on which they expected to 


gladiators, Johnson and Burke, stripping | they procrastinated the execution of those 
| 


ing each other with the “Indian hug,” and | 


contending for the mastery! 
clopean blows were dealt, and how Ulys- 
sean bows were bent, and how the fiery 
arrows gave light and life to the combat! 
Think of such conversation as their’s was, 
and then recur to a thousand inane talks 
you have listened to, and you have a con- 
ception of the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Now, will you say that mere 
intelligibility is all that is desirable, in 
conversation? Is the tongue to be regard- 
ed as a single-stringed instrument which 
has but one soporific tone, or has it a 
thousand chords, each capable of discours- 
ing music to the enjoyment and edification 
of human beings? 

It has been my good fortune to meet se- 
veral of our distinguished writers. In my 
boyish days my fancy invested the tongues 
of such with all the gifts of the oracle; but 
I am exceedingly sorry to say that a 
little acquaintance has banished such ro- 
mance from some of our authors. They 
ioo commonly neglect to cultivate their 
conversational powers, and hence it is no 
very infrequent spectacle to behold men, 
over whose pages we have hung entranced, 
worsted in colloquial encounters with per- 
sons of whose.gxistence a very small pro- 


» portion of the World is aware. Pride, if 


no higher motive; should induce writers to 
avoid so disagreeable, so humiliating a 
result—As a means of communicating 
thoughitg conversation may be more ef- 
fective than composition. Coleridge’s 
tongue exercised more influence over his 
day and generation than his pen. His 
opinions, clad in the attire of georgeous 
imagery, were caught up by his eager dis- 
ciples, and echoed and re-echoed through- 
out the land, until they became part and 
parcel of the common mind. It has been 
said of him, as was remarked of Macin- 
tosh, that he squandered his intellect in 
fipenney-worths. Now I do not subscribe 
to all that the remark implies. What they 
said, though it may not be lettered and 
bound in book-form, still exists, and will 
continue to exist in those received and 
generally circulated fragments of mind 
which, if books were banished, would sur- 
vive the catastrophe and claim the cre- 
dence of thousands of truth’s votaries. 
They may have talked too unceasingly, 
and we in consequence, may regret that 








base pyramidal reputations which would 


What Cy-| have perpetuated their names long after 


that greatest of reapers, Death, had gath- 
ered them into his boundless garner. 

Poor Goldsmith—I believe with Ir- 
ving in the propriety of continuing the 
substitute poor in the place of the cogno- 
| men Oliver—had a very just estimate of 
| the pleasures of a colloquial triumph. In 

his Bee—that “hive of hoarded sweets”— 
he tells us that he who reads his admira- 
tion in the looks of his auditors, has an 
exquisite delight, superior to any which 
visits the author in his closet. Goldsmith 
was one of the most sagacious inquirers 
who ever looked into the human heart, 
and is well qualified to give testimony in 
such cases; although! think he under- 
rated the enjoyments of the author, for he 
was at the time of making the remark a 
mere hack-writer for the booksellers, and 
judged of all from his own feelings. By 
the way, as | am one of those who have 
converted their hearts into heathen tem- 
ples, in which they have enshrined the god- 
like of the sons of genius, and as poor 
Goldy occupies a conspicuous niche there- 
in, it becomes me to rejoice that there is at 
length, a prospect of his being better ap- 
preciated than heretofore. Walpole call- 
ed him an inspired idiot, because he could 
not be bought, and the world has been too 
much in the habit of reiterating this slan- 
der upon his mind. Garrick’s couplet, 


« Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll,” 


is acalumny, judging from the eviden- 
ces of his conversation on the pages of 
Boswell. It is true, that he was not a 
match for Leviathan, but we suspect that 
“among those born of women,” but few 
have been more agreeable in conversation 
than this same overmuch slandered Gold- 
smith. He was less profound than John- 
son, but he was more versatile, and al- 
though he “rattled away” without pre- 
meditation, yet his rattle was most musical 
in the earsof many of the greatest of 
men. 

Conversation should be considered a 
common stock business to which all should 
contribute, and from which all should 
make drafts. ‘There should be no monopo- 
lists. No one ought to do all the talking 
or allthe listening. We have known those 
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who seemed to consider human ears crea- | most positive caste. 


ted for no earthly purpose other than to 
convey their own “most sweet voices” to 
the minds of men. 
talk, it isexceedingly unbecoming in one’s 
endeavoring to monopolize attention.— 
Swift’s rule ought to be observed—he al- 
ways waited for replies to what he had 
urged. The Scotch school of talkers is 
given to dissertation. Its members ex- 
temporize review articles. Dissertation 
is well enough sometimes; but it is rather 
unfavorable to retort and repartee, which 
enliven conversation. 

The sublimest bore in creation is your 
man of ninth rate intellect, who, smitten 
with a love of his own voice, inflicts his 
wishy-washy stuff on every unfortunate 
individual who can claim blood kin to 
Job. Their great progenitor would have 
eschewed your bore as he eschewed other 
evilthings. ‘The man whose everlasting 
tones bring curses to the lip, or mists to 
the eye of his auditors, as their human na- 
ture may be, only needs a wing and 
feathers to gabble himself into the good 
graces of the most knowing flock of geese 
that ever took to water. To be linked 


in eternal bondage to such a specimen of 


Where others would | 
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The fact is, there is 
no charm so resistless as the eloquence of 
the tongue, and he who is master of it, al- 
though beauty may be as foreign to him 
as amiability was to Xantippe, is an over- 


‘match for one who has all the exterior 


graces that all the gods have it in their 
power to confer on combinations of blood, 
bone and muscle. 

There is a pitiable doctrine which has 
done much mischief, and has its votaries 
every where. | mean the doctrine 
which teaches that excellence in conver- 
sation and writing both is unattainable by 
one person. It isa great mistake, and al- 
though William Wirt himself fell into it, 
yet it is not the less entitled to anathema- 
tization. Wirt gives it as a reason why 
Patrick Henry did not write well, that he 
thought too rapidly! Demosthenes wrote 
those orations which, in the imagination 
of Fenelon, caused the Athenians to cry 
out “Let us march against Philip.” Cice- 
ro’s philosophical writings are equal to 
his orations. Mirabeau’s eloquence was 
the rock which caused the mountain wave 
of revolution, which afterwards deluged 
France, to be stayed in its progress, and 
yet he wrote immensely, and obtained his 


miscreation would be a destiny less tolera- | first reputation in that way. Wirt him- 


ble than the thirst of Tantalus, the stone 
of Sysiphus, the rock of Prometheus, or 
the ever-revolving wheel of Ixion. We 
hate degeneracy worst where good might 
have been attained ; and in the proportion of 
our dislike for bores is our love for first 
rate talkers. 

/ Lhave known ladies without a grace 
to their features, exercise great fascination 
by their tongues. John Wilkes was as 
ugly as his grandfather, the devil, himself, 
and yet despite his gnarled and knotted 
face, he could insinuate admiration into 
every heart on which he made an assault. 
He said it took him fifteen minutes to talk 
away the disgust of his ugliness, but that 
after that he could beat any man in En- 
gland. This was somewhat true, for the 
author of the 45th number of the North 
Briton was almost unprecedentedly suc- 
cessful among the ladies. Mirabeau, too, 
who described himself as bearing a remark- 
able similitude to a tiger which had had the 
small pox, exerted resistless fascinations 
over the hearts of the softer sex. I in- 
stance these great men merely to show 
that that conversation which is élite will 
overcome the impressions of ugliness of the 


self was an instance of the untruth of the 
doctrine which would wrest the pen from 
the fingers of the orator, and banish elo- 
quence from the lip of the writer. The 
difference between writing and speaking 
is this—that the writer condenses several 
streams of thought into one impetuous, or 
deep channel, while the orator follows the 
leading current of his thoughts. A para- 
graph which occupied the writer five min- 
utes may contain more of the salt and es- 
sence of wisdom, than an admired speech 
of an hour’s duration. 

Let not the writer conclude that the pen 
is his only meansof affecting mind, nor the 
orator dream that nature has inhibited su- 
periority in authorship tohim. The mind 
can’t move too rapidly for composition, 
even if its wheels should take fire from the 
velocity of their revolutions. The more 
thoughts, and the more rapid those thoughts 
the better is the article or book which is 
the result. The spoken thoughts of an in- 
dividual may stream like the meteor and 
then disappear, while his written thoughts 
may become fixed stars forever bright in 
the firmament of mind. 

Every man of ordinary sense may by 
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study and practice become an interesting | another mind. This is the first great law 
companion, although he may not be able |of conversational excellence, and on it 
to rival those great men to whom we have | hang all the means which he must make 
referred. The eagles are few while the | use of if he ever ranks among those who 
worms are many. Never cease to strug-|carry their inspiration into their social 
gle for superiority. Never conclude you | intercourse. It may require the practice 
have done your duty to your mind.— | of years to become proficient in conversa- 
Though your locomotion is laggard, yet | tion, but the result will richly compensate 
by keeping on you may beat the more | him. 
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nimble who repose their heads in the shade 
by the roadside. Don’t conclude that be- 
cause your tongue is a poppy-bed just now, 
it will never bear a flower whose odor is 
less somniferous. Don’t conclude that be- 
cause your brain is a muddy spring now 
it will never work itself clear. If stupidi- 
ty clings to you with the unrelaxing tena- 
city of the Old Man of the Sea, you may 
shake it off as Sinbad did his foul incubus. 
There is nothing like a right hearty good 
will. You may dig through the mount 
Pisgahs that shut out your visions from 
the sunny land of promise, even if you 
cannot soar over them. 

Every man of talent ought to consider 
himself a graceless sinner against the can- 
ons of his nature, until he has attained to 
ease and fluency in conversation. There 
should be as much difference between his 
stream of thought and that of a common 
man’s in conversation, as there is between 
that of a mountain torrent and the stream 
which runs through the quill which some 
philosophical shaver has attached to a 
fountain. He cannot plead the excuse of 
imbecility. Nature meant that he should 
shine in a clear heaven, and if he glim- 
mers through a mist, he thwarts her pur- 
poses. Let him never surcease his efforts 
at superiority. His tongue is always with 
him, whereas his pen is only an instru- 
ment of his study. Let him talk to the 
brooks, the trees, the hills, the stones, and 
every other thing, until he has acquired 
fluency in shaping his thoughts into arti- 
culated sounds. Let him talk with himself 
on the subject of which he has been read- 
ing. Let him summon up from the sun- 
less land the spirits of the great departed 
whom he idolizes, and question them in 
fancy as to what they have left behind. 
Let him above all, whenever he thinks, be 
sure that he thinks in words. Let him never 
rest satisfied with a thought or vision 
which looms in the hazy distance. He 
should grapple with it, and hew ovt of it 
sentences such as he would make use of 
if he were essaying its communication to 
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THE ARMIES OF THE EVE. 


Nor in the golden morning 
Shall faded forms return, 
For languidly and dimly then 

The lights of memory burn: 


Nor when the noon unfoldeth 
Its sunny light and smile, 

For these unto their bright repose 
The wondering spirit wile: 


But when the stars are wending 
Their radiant way on high, 

And gentle winds are whispering back 
The music of the sky— 


Oh, then those starry millions 
Their streaming banners weave, 
To marshal on their wildering way 

The Armies of the Eve: 


The dim and shadowy armies 
Of our unquiet dreams, 
Whose footsteps brush the feathery fern 
And print the sleeping streams, 


We meet them in the calmness 
Of high and holier climes ; 

We greet them with the blessed names 
Of old and happier times. 


And, marching in the starlight 
Above the sleeping dust, 

They freshen all the fountain-springs 
Of our undying trust. 


Around our every pathway, 
In beauteous ranks they roam, 
To guide us to the dreamy rest 
Of our eternal home. 
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THE HURRICANE. 


Tue sky is changed—athwart the blue, 
Above the hills that line the west, 

A streak of lurid crimson hue 

Bends o’er their summits like a crest; 
The sultry air oppressive grows, 

The rustling breeze no longer blows; 
The grass upon the sloping hill, 

The very aspen leaf, is still ; 

The bird has ceased its twittering song, 
The scattered herds together throng; 
A fearful calm alike pervades 

The valley and the forest shades. 

Just rising o’er the hills afar, 

Scarce larger than the morning star, 

A speck of cloud is seen to spread 
Along the lengthening line of red; 
Nearer and nearer, midnight black, 

It comes upon its eastward track ; 

And as it moves with furious strength, 
It seems to grow in breadth and length; 
And now is heard a distant moan, 
That seems a dying tempests groan; 
Faster and faster comes the cloud, 

The trees before its path are bowed; 
The stillness of the earth is broke, 

It seems as from a sleep awoke: 

The tallest pines like drunkards reel, 
Their limbs are snapt like brittle steel; 
The mountain ash, the gnarled oak, 

In vain resist the coming stroke; 

The trunks that for a thousand years 
Had braved the tempest’s lightning spears, 
Are shivered like a worthless reed 
Before the storm-king’s rushing speed ; 


Torn from their roots they strew the ground, | 


Or twisted splintering round and round 
Are hurled like arrrows from the string, 
Or pebbles from the slinger’s sling. 

The storm sweeps on—its moaning sound 
Like distant earthquake shakes the ground; 
But still where’er it passed, a cloud 

Hangs o’er its ruins like a shroud, 

And leaves and branches on the plain, 
Fall pattering like the summer rain. 

Trees piled on trees in shapeless form, 
Point out the pathway of the storm, 

And far and near along the ground 

The shattered limbs of beasts are found; 
Huge rocks from distant hill-tops wrung, 
And from their lofty bases flung, 

Deep bedded in the ground, display 

The force that marked the tempest’s way ; 
And far as sight can see, a waste 

Of ruin and of death is traced. 
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| But now again the sun is bright, 


The storm is gone, the air is light; 


| The streams that by the tempests force 
} 
I 


Awhile were whirled from out their course, 
And crumbled into spray, were cast 

On high, resume their beds at last, 

And murmur sweetly on their path, 

As if they had not felt its wrath; 

The birds that fled their nests in fear, 

Fly circling through the atmosphere, 


Or perching pipe a tuneful strain. 
The hollow murmuring sounds have past, 
With the departure of the blast, 
And all is peace where late was rife 
Such fearful elemental strife, 
That made earth seem as if herdoom 
And that of nature’s self had come. 
Dick TinrTo. 
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ON THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


| _ Ixquirres into the origin of nations and 
| the discovery and peopling of continents, 
are, as a general thing, vague and unsat- 
‘isfactory. In the absense of data, the fan- 

cy roams unrestricted, so that a theory 
| oftener depends for its plausibility, on the 
| vivid imagination of the projector—or the 
| facility with which he groups together 
|objects of an opposite and incongruous 
| character—than on legitimate deductions, 
| drawn from a large body of facts. These 
remarks are peculiarly applicable to the 
antiquary. He stands where the light of 
history and the gloom of conjecture com- 
mingle; sothat the objects viewed through 
this uncertain medium often present un- 
defined and distorted images. In his eyes 
rude drawings—perhaps the whim of the 
| sculptor—are regarded as monuments com- 
| memorative of some splendid achievement; 
| accidental markings become hierogly phics 
full of latent and significant meaning; lo- 
cal traditions derive importance from their 
| very vagueness; and the coincidence of a 





| few words in different languages is suffi- 


| cient to establish filiations between remote 
Such is too often the 
character of antiquarian researches. In- 
| stead of cautious and accurate deduction 





| from established facts, we find puerile con- 
_ceits and visionary speculations. In my 
(remarks I shall not be governed by a 
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blind idolatry for antiquity, nor on the 
other hand shall I reject every thing as 


unworthy of credence because it bears the | 


impress of age. 

OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENTS AS TO THE EX- 
ISTENCE OF A WESTERN ConTINENT.—The 
earliest intimation which we have as} 
to the existence of a Western Continent, 
is derived from Diodorus Siculus. He re- 
lates that a party of Carthagenians were 
driven far west from the coast of Africa, | 
by a violent storm, for many days (epi pol- 
las emeras) and at last arrived at an island | 

of unknown extent. The Carthagenians, 
at one time, possessed the greatest mara- 
time power of any nation of antiquity. 
Their navigators boldly launched forth 


beyond the limits of the ocean, as known | 
to the ancients, discovered many islands | 
in the Atlantic, and maintained a regular | 
communication with the western coast of | 


Africa. Some historians affirm that they 
even doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
penetrated into the most opulent regions | 
of the Indies. 
regard these enterprises as less extensive 
than was supposed. But however daring 


they may have been, it is unreasonable to 


suppose, that, without chart or compass, 
with no other guides but the sun by day 
and the stars by night, they reached Amer- 
ica and returned in safety. 


Plato also speaks of a Continent beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, larger than Africa 
and Asia united (ama Libnes kai Asias 
meizon.) ‘This Continent—the scene of his 
ideal creations—was peopled with the de- 
scendents of Neptune; but, unfortunately 
for the theory of those who would identify 
it with America, it was submerged in one 
of those convulsions, which at different 
times, have involved the earth in ruin. 
The fabled Atlantis of this almost divine 
philosopher, is to be regarded as a splen- 


did conjecture rather than a sober reality. 
The following passage,* 


Medea of Seneca, which I 
translate: 


There comes a day, 
—Age after age meanwhile, must glide away— 


*Verrient annis. 
Secula seris, a quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphisque novus 
Detegat orbes, nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule. 

Quoted by Irving, Life of Columbus, vol. 3, No. 
XXIII. appendix. 
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Modern writers, howev er, 


prophetic of | 
the discovery of a new world, is from the 


venture to 
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When man shall wander o’er the trackless sea, 
And the vast earth reveal its mystery. 

Another Tiphys shall new worlds explore, 
And Thule on the earth remain no more, 


From these citations, it would seem that 

‘the ancients had imperfect glimpses of 
‘those splendid truths, which the daring 
genius of Columbus was enabled to demon- 
| Strate. Strange as these conjectures may 
/seem to us, they exercised a potent influ- 
lence on the mind of the great navigator, 
land serv ed, in no small degree, to stimu- 
ilate him in his projected undertaking. 

Discovery oF America By THE NortH- 
|MEN.—The discovery of America by the 
|Northmen or Scandinavians in the tenth 
century, is as firmly established as any 
other historical fact. The evidence on 
this point has been collected by the “So- 
iciete Royale des Antiquaries de Nord,” 
and published during the past year at Haf- 
| nie, under the title of “Antiquitates Amer- 
icane.” This evidence consists of Icelan- 
| dic Sener giving an account of the 
| Various voyages; delineations of monu- 
|ments and inscriptions from the middle 
/ages—which are found not only in Green- 
8 | land, but Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
—astronomical, geographical, and nautical 
observations; embracing in all a mass of 

facts, which cannot be gainsaid. ‘The 
Scandinavians, by whom these discoveries 
| were accomplished, were among the most 
|powerful and warlike nations of modern 
Europe. Reared among the rugged fast- 
nesses of the North, where the sun shines 
— cheerless ray, in the midst of bar- 








ren rocks and eternal snows, they possess- 
ed a hardihood and vigor of constitution 
unknown to those born under a blander 
sky. They were a race of bold and ruth- 
less rovers, whom no barriers could re- 
strain and no dangers appal. The arts 
and refinements of civilized life, had no 
attractions for them. Action, bold, war- 
like action was their pastime, and the bat- 
tle cry 





« To them the breath of life.” 


Their achievements were celebrated by 
the skalds or poets,—men possessed of like 
| passions with themselves, who frequently 


| mingled i in the fiercest of the fray. The 


icharacter of their institutions, not less 
than the ruggedness of their soil, was cal- 
‘culated to foster, rather than mollify these 
traits. When the parent died the sons 
cast lots for the inheritance. The suc- 
icessful one became lord of the estate and 
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lived in baronial pomp. ‘The others be- 
took themselves to piratical excursions, or 
associated in hordes to pillage their less 
powerful neighbors. They overran a 
greater part of Europe, ravaging provin- 
ces, subduing kingdoms, and overturning 
dynasties, which had remained unshaken 
during the lapse of centuries. ‘They pro- 
ved the greatest scourge, that ever dosola- 
ted the fair plains of Europe. Though 
time has effaced every trace of their rava- 
ges, though blooming fields have succeed- 
ed to wide-spread desolation, yet the ef- 
fects of their conquests are impressed up- 
on the institutions of Europe, and will con- 
tinue to operate, perhaps unseen but not 
unfeit, through all coming time. Such 
was the character of the Northmen. I 
now proceed to lay before our readers, an 
abstract of the historical evidence contain- 
ed in the “Antiquitates Americane.” 

In the spring of 986, Eric, surnamed 
THE Rep, emigrated from Iceland, and 
formed a settlement at Ericsford, Green- 
land. Among his followers was HERIvuLr 
Barpson, who settled at Heriulfsnes. 
Biarneg, a son of Heriulf, at the time of 
his father’s departure, was engaged ina 
trading voyage along the coast of Norway. 
On his return to Iceland, he immediately 
set sail for Heriulfsnes. After having 
been enveloped in fogs, which obstructed 
his voyage, and driven far from his course 
by northerly winds, he found himself in 
the vicinity of a land of an undulating 
surface and well wooded—features which 
did not correspond with Greenland. He 
accordingly stood out to sea, leaving this 
newly discovered country to the larboard. 
He sailed two days, when he came to land 
flat and overgrown with wood. Driving 
before a 8. W. wind for three days, he 
came to another land, mountainous in its 
aspeci, and skirted with icebergs. He 
coasted along the shore for four days with 
a S. W. wind, when he arrived at He- 
riulfsnes—the abode of his father. 

About eight years after this voyage, 
Ler, a son of Eric the Red, having heard 
of Biarne’s diseovery, equipped a vessel 
for the purpose of making further explo- 
rations. Among the crew was one T'ry- 
KER, a German. They succeeded in find- 
ing the country discovered by Biarne. 


No herbage was visible but vast icebergs| 
lined the coast. The rock underlying the | 
region was slate (hel/a,) hence they called | 
This, M. Rafn supposes: 


it HELLU-LAND. 
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to have been Newfoundland. It was about 
150 miles from Heriulfsnes, whieh Biarne, 
with favoring gales, could have reached 
in four days—a day’s sail being estimated 
in those times, at ten leagues. The phy- 
sical features of Newfoundland agree with 
the country found by Leif, consisting of 
slaty rocks, where neither tree nor shrub 
vegetates. 

They also discovered another country, 
distant about three days sail from Hellu- 
land, which they called Markianp (wood 
land.) It was level and covered with 
wood. The coast was low and lined with 
drifts of white sand. It is supposed to 
have been Nova Scotia. “The land,” says 
the American pilot, “is low with white 
sandy cliffs, particularly visible at sea.” 
Nova Scotia is also covered with dense 
forests. Thence, they sailed before a N. 
Ei. wind for two days, when they came to 
an island east of the main land. A chan- 
nel separated this island from a promon- 
tory, jutting in an easterly (and northerly) 
direction from the main land. They sail- 
ed west, in waters where much of the 
ground was left dry at ebb-tide, and an- 
chored at a place, where a river, issuing 
from alake, fell into the sea. Here they 
constructed large huts, or booths, in which 
to pass the winter. They were called 
Leirs-Bupir (Leif’s booths.) Leif divided 
his company into two parties: the one made 
excursions into the surrounding country, 
while the other remained to guard the set- 
tlement. In one of these excursions, Try- 
KER, the German above named, came back 
with some grapes, a production with which 
he had been familiar in his vader land. 
From this circumstance, the country was 
called Vintanp (Vine land.) It was about 
two days sail, or 20 leagues 8, W. of 
Markland. This is thought to have been 
Cape Cod, and the island Nantucket. In 
the following spring, Leif returned to 
Greenland. 

The next voyage of discovery was un- 
dertaken by THorwALD, the brother of 
Leif, in the year 1002. He arrived at 
Leif’s booths and passed the winter in fish- 
ing. The following summer was occupied 
in making explorations to the south. The 
country was overgrown with wood, with 
extensive sand banks. In 1004, Thor- 
wald sailed eastward, then northward, and 
passed a remarkable headland enclosing 
a bay opposite another headland.. They 
called it K1at-anr-Nes, (Keel cape) from its 
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resemblance to the keel of a Scandinavian | 
ship. This is supposed to have been Cape | 
Cod. Hence, they coasted east, till they | 
came to a promontory, overgrown with 
wood. Here they went ashore; so pleased | 
was Thorwald with the country, that he 
is said to have exclaimed: “This is beau- 
tiful! and here should I like to fix my 
dwelling.” In their ramblings they dis- 
cove red | on the beach, three canoes, under 
each of which were three skrellings (Es- 
quimaux.) An altercation ensued, in 
which eight of the natives were slain; the 
ninth made his escape. They were soon 
attacked by a large body from the inte- 
rior. ‘They assailed them with arrows 
and missiles, so that Thorwald and his 
party were obliged to retire to the ship 
and screen themselves behind the bulwarks. 
In this contest, Thorwald was wounded. 


Perceiving that it was fatal, he said, “I | 


now advise you to prepare for your depar- 
ture as soon as possible, but me ye shall 
bring to the promontony where I thought 
it good to dwell. It may be, that it was a 
prophetic word that fell from my lips 
about abiding there for a season. There 
shall ye bury me. Plant one cross at my 
feet, and another at my head; and the 
place shall be called Kross-a-nes in all 
coming time.” Having faithfully per- 
formed the requisitions of their deceased 
chieftain, they sailed for Leif’s booths, 
where they passed the winter, and in the | 
following spring returned to Greenland. 
Krossanes is supposed to have been Gar-| 
net point. An attempt was made by Thor- 
stein, the third son of Eric, to recover his 
brother’s body. In this expedition he was | 
accompanied by his wife Gudrida. His 
voyage was unsuccessful. After having 
been tossed by tempests, he arrived at 
Lysufiord, in the western settlement of 
Greenland, where, in the course of the 
winter, he died. In the following spring, | 
Gudrida returned to Ericsford. 

In the summer of 1006, two ships arri-| 
ved at Greenland. The one was com-| 
manded by THORFINN, surnamed Kar--| 
SEFNE, (i. e. one destined to be great,) a 
man of wealth and illustrious descent. 
He was accompanied by Snorre Tnor- 
BRANDSON, alsc a man of distinguished 
birth. The other vessel was commanded | 
by Biarne Grimotrson and THORHALL| 
Gamuason. In the course of the winter, 
Thorfinn espoused Gudrida. On the fol-| 
lowing year, (1007) at the solicitation of | 
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his wife and friends, he projected a voy- 
age to Vinland. Another ship was added 
to the expedition, commanded by Txor- 
| WALD, who had married FrReypisa, a nat- 
ural daughter of Eric the Red. The 
whole company consisted of 160 souls. 
They carried with them live stock, and 
the necessary utensils for the establish- 
ment of acolony. They touched at Hel- 
lu-land, where they found many foxes. 
At Markland, they found the country over- 
grown with wood and abounding in ani- 
mals. They came to Kialarnes, where 
they found trackless deserts of sand, which 
they called Furpu-stranp-1r. Proceeding 
on their course, they came to a place 
where a frith penetrated far into the coun- 
try. Off the mouth was an island, past 
which there swepta rapidcurrent. Here 
they found eider ducks so abundant, that 
it was impossible to walk without treading 
on their eggs. The island they called 
STRAUMEY, (stream isle) and the frith 
STRAUMFIORDR, (stream frith.) Stream isle 
is thought to have been either Martha’s 
Vinyard or Egg Island, which derives its 
name from the large number of ducks 
found there. Stream frith is identified 
with Buzzard’s Bay. Here they prepared 
their winter quarters. Thorhall and his 
company, consisting of eight men, set out 
for Vinland, but were driven on the coast 
of Iceland and made prisoners. Karlsefne, 
with Snorre and Biarne with their follow- 


ers, amounting inall to 131, (cxxx1.) sailed 


south, and arrived at a place where a riv- 
er, issuing from a lake, fell into the sea. 
Opposite the mouth were large islands. 
They entered the lake, went ashore, and 
called the place Hop, (hope.) On this, 
M. Rafn, the learned editor of Antiqui- 
tates Americana, makes the following com- 
ment. Hop is a word of Icelandic origin, 
and may either denote a small recess or 
| bay, formed by a river falling in from the 
interior, into an inlet from the sea, or the 
land bordering on such bay. To this, 
Mount Hope’s bay, or the Montaup of the 
Indians, corresponds, through which Taun- 
ton river flows, and by means of the Po- 
casset river, meets the water of the ocean 
atSeaconnet. Here Leif’s booths were sit- 
uated. It was probably on that beautiful 
elevation known as Mount Hope, that 
Thorfinn erected {his dwelling. Here 
wheat and wild grapes grew spontaneous- 
ly. They were visited by vast numbers 
of Indians, with whom they kept up a traf- 
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fic. They are represented as being fero- idepart, a party approached with waving 


cious—of a sallow complexion, with coarse 
hair and broad cheeks. In the course of 
the year 1011, Gudrida gave birth to a 
son, who was called Snorre, the first child 
of European descent, born in the new 
world. After various adventures and con- 
tests with the Indians, Thorfinn returned 
to Greenland. He afterwards went to 
Iceland, where he ended his days. In 
1011, these regions were visited by HEtce 
and FinnBoGE, who were brothers, and 
THORWALD with his wife Freyprsa. Stip- 
ulations were entered into as to the di- 
vision of the profitsofthe voyage. A dis- 
agreement arose, and Thorwald, at the 
instigation of his wife, assassinated the 
two brothers. In 1013 they returned to 
Greenland. 

Traditions respecting white men, who once 
inhabited America.—tIn the vicinity of 
Greenland, according to the reports of the 
Esquimaux, there dwelt a people who wore 


white dresses and shouted with a loud | 


voice. This country was called Hvirra- 


MANN-A-LAND, (or land of the while men) 


supposed to have been the region around 
Chesapeake Bay, and extending south as 
far as Florida. Among the Shawanese 
Indians who emigrated from those regions 
to Ohio, there is a tradition extant that 
white men once dwelt there, who em- 
ployed iron instruments. From ancient 
accounts they are supposed to have been a 
christian people of Irish extraction, who 
settled there prior to the year 1000. ArzE 
Marson, an Icelandic chieftain, in the 
year 903, was driven thither, where, for 
the first time, he received baptism. He 
was retained by the people and held in 
great respect. ‘This statement, if correct, 
proves that there was an occasional inter- 
course between the west of Europe and 
America. 


There is another account preserved of | 


an incident still more remarkable. Biorn 
ASBRANDSON of Iceland, in consequence of 
an amour with Txuripa, the sister of a 


powerful chieftain, was compelled to flee | 


his country. He set sail in the year 999, 
from Hraunhofn, witha N. E. wind. Gup- 
LEIF GUDLAUGSON, brother of Thorfinn, on 
returning from Dublin, was driven by N. 
E. winds to an unknown land. On going 
ashore, the crew were assailed by a large 
number of natives, taken prisoners and 
bound. While they were counselling 


whether to kill them, or permit them to) 


banners, among whom rode a man of 
hoary locks and venerable aspect. It pro- 
ved to be Biorn AsBranpson. Gudleif was 
brought before him, Biorn addressed him in 
the Norse language, inquiring whence he 
came? Hearing that he was from Iceland, 
he inquired about many of his acquain- 
tance there, particularly about Thurida, 
and his natural son by her, named Kiar- 
tin, to both of whom he was much attach- 
ed. The natives were anxious to destroy 
Gudleif and his company. By the inter- 
cession of Biorn they were liberated. 
He advised them to depart immediately, 
though the season was far advanced, as the 
‘friendship of the natives could not be re- 
lied upon. As a testimony of his affec- 
tion, he sent a ring to Thurida and a 
sword to Kiartin; and enjoined upon them 
not to suffer his friends to seek him out, 
as age was fast creeping upon him, and 
‘the natives would give them a hostile re- 
ception should they land on their shores, 
They set sail, says the history, and found 
their way back to Dublin, where they 
spent the winter; but the next summer 
they repaired to Iceland and delivered the 
presents; and all were convinced that it 
was really Biorn Asbrandson, whom they 
had met in that country. 

| About 1121, Eric, Bishop of Greenland, 
‘animated by christian zeal, established a 
missionary station in Vinland, and some 
'discoveries were made in the Arctic re- 
gions as late as 1226. The last voyage, 
|of which we have any account, was made 
'to Markland, as late as 1347. At what 
time the intercourse between the two con- 
‘tinents terminated, or what were the 
| causes of it, is difficult to ascertain. 

| There are other facts, of a correlative 
/nature, which go to substantiate this ac- 
|count. -In one of the ancient manuscripts, 
it is stated that in the new found land the 
|days were nearer equal than in Greenland 
‘and Iceland; that in the shortest days, 
‘the sun rose at 74 o’clock, and set at 44, 
‘making nine hours. This place then must 
‘have been in latitude 41° 24’ 10” north, 
but we should not expect accurate results 
from the rude instruments with which they 
measured time. Seaconnet point is 41° 
26’ north, and point Judith 41° 23) 
These headlands form the entrance 
Mount Hope Bay. Some of the rocks in 
this vicinity contain inscriptions which M. 
| Rafn is disposed to regard as Runic, and 


| 
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made during the occupation of the country | of the climate, that he returned to Wales 
by the Northmen. On the Dighton rock, | for more followers, and necessaries for 
in Massachusetts, he thinks, besides the | his infant colony. Having freighted his 
drawing of animals, he has succeeded in | vessel, he re-embarked. This is the last 
tracing out the numerals CXXXI. which are hear of the Cambrian navigator. Some 
represent the number, to which the party | Suppose that he reached America, among 
of Thorfinn was reduced on the departure | whom is Mr. Southey, who has wrought 
of Thorhall.* this incident into a poem. Others think 
Such is the nature of the evidence on/|that he may have reached the island of 
which the Northmen rest their claim to | Madeira. If he reached America and 
the discovery of America. That there |formed a settlement, some traces of it 
was a communication between the two | would have been found by the first ex- 
continents, I think is undeniable; but that | plorers of the continent. Three hundred 
the learned editor has succeeded in identi- | years could not have effaced every vestige 
fying the places they visited, I think a | of this bold adventurer. 
matter of doubt. I have been desirous} Cxraims or Nicoto Zeno.—In the year 
of laying these facts before the western | 1380, Nicoto Zeno of Venice, embarked 
public, that their attention may be direct- | for the north of Europe. During the voy- 
ed to this subject—and to ascertain wheth- | age he was assailed by a violent tempest, 
er any of the western antiquities are refer- | and cast upon the island FrIsELAND, sup- 
able to Scandinavian origin. posed by geographers to belong to the 
Discovery or America sy THE Wetsu.— | Ferro islands. The crew were captured 
The Welsh also assert their claim to the | by the natives, but rescued by ZicHMNI, a 
discovery of America, in the twelfth cen- | P¥!2ce, who resided on the Porland islands. 
tury. Itrests principally on the authori- | 2€%0 became devotedly attached to his lib- 
ty of one Powell, of whom little is known. | *@tor, and assisted him in subduing Frises 
About the year 1170, the throne of North | land and some others of the adjacent isles. 
Wales became vacant by the death of |50on after, he was joined by his brother 
Owen of Gwynetx. Contentions as tothe | Antonia Zeno, who continued to reside 
succession arose among the sons of the |there fourteen years. During his resi- 
deceased monarch. At last, Mapoc, one |@ence Antonio learned that a fisherman, 
of the claimants, weary of the contest, re- | Who had been cast away twenty-six years 
solved to seek out a new kingdom. He | before, had returned and reported the ex- 
a  dingly equipped a vessel, in which | istence of land to the westward. He and 
he ..abarked with his devoted adherents. io companions had been overtaken by a 
He sailed due west, until he arrived at an | tempest, tossed about for many days, and 
unknown land. So pleased was he with | finally cast upon an island called Estort- 
the fertility of the soil and the blandness |4ND, three hundred leagues from Frise- 
re ea 4 and. The inhabitants overpowered and 
*I am not disposed to attach much credence | bound them. They were then taken to 
to time-worn inuenigeiate. Thus, the one in ques- | the king of the country, who resided in a 


tion was supposed by one to be Hebrew, by anoth- | populous city in the interior. ‘The country 
er Scythian, and by a third Runic. I know not | was rich and abounded with metals. Among 
why they may not have been made by the Indians. | 


Many powerful tribes once dwelt in that vicinity, | the interpreters, there was found a man, 
which afforded an abundance of fish and game. | who like themselves had been wrecked, 


Such inscriptions are not uncommon in our own | and ¢onversed in Latin. The inhabitants 
State. At the Black Hand, Licking county, we | were represented as possessing most of 
have delineations of animals, and of a large hu- 


man hand. Yet the man who would attempt to the arts of Europe. The king’s library 
identify them with Runic characters, would be contained several Jatin books, though the 
laughed at for his folly. Too much importance 'language was unknown to the people. 


is attached to these rude markings. So much so, They carried on a trade with Greenland, 
as often to lead to absurdity. I recollect a case 


in point. In one of the southern counties, some but were unacquainted with the use of the 
time ago, a stone was found with 1181” inscribed | COMpass. The king sent the fishermen 
onit. Several grizzled antiquaries got hold of it, | to visit Drogo, which lay to the south of 


and were congratulating themselves that they had | Retotjland. They were again wrecked. 
at length obtained a clue, by which to ascertain 


the age of the ancient fortifications found at the The people were cannibals, and would 
west, when, unfortunately, on turning it round it | have killed and devoured them but for 
read 1811.7"! their skill in fishing. Here they resided 
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many years. Drogo was found to be a 
continent. The inhabitants were fierce 
and went naked. But farther south they 
were more civilized, lived in sumptuous 
palaces, and offered up human sacrifices 
to their idols. After having resided awhile 
on the continent, he contrived to make his 
escape to Estotiland, whence he made his 
way back to Friseland, in a boat, over a 
waste of nearly a thousand miles. Zich- 
mni, on hearing this, fitted out an explor- 
ing expedition, which Antonio Zeno was 
appointed to command. When they were 
on the point of sailing, the fisherman, who 
was to have acted as pilot, died. The 
voyage was unsuccessful. Malte Brun 
conjectures that Estotiland was Newfound- 
land and the inhabitants the descendants 
of the Scandinavians who settled at Vin- 
land. The Latin books were obtained from 
the library of Eric, Bishop of Greenland. 
Drogo was Nova Scotia; and the inhabit- 
ants.to the South were Mexicans, or a tribe 
that dwelt in Florida. This account was 
published 1558. Irving regards it as a 
fabrication got up to detract from the 
merits of Columbus, while Forster thinks 
it impossible to doubt the existence of the 
country described by the fishermen. Ac- 
cording to the last named writer, there are 
acts in the archives of Venice, which 
prove that in 1380, Zeno projected a voy- 
age to the north of Europe—that his bro- 
ther followed him—that on his return, he 
brought back a map of the new found land, 
which he hung up in his house for public 
inspection and as an evidence of the truth 
of his assertion. 

But whether these statements be true 
or false, they can in no degree detract from 
the glory of Columbus, who with a zeal 
almost superhuman, and a fortitude that 
rose superior to every obstacle, was en- 
abled to discover a new continent and open 
a highway to the nations of the earth. 


J. W. F. 


al 


“In a small degree, and conversant in 
little things, vanity is of little moment. 
When full grown, it is the worst of vices, 
and the occasional mimic of them all. It 
makes the whole man false. It leaves no- 
thing sincere or trust-worthy about him. 
His best qualities are poisoned and per- 
verted by it, and operate exactly as the 
worst.”—BurkE. 
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SPRING VERSES. 


How with the song of every bird, 
And with the scent of every flow’r, 
Some recollection dear is stirr’d 
Of many a long-departed hour, 
Whose course, though shrouded now in night, 
Was traced in lines of golden light! 


I know not if, when years have cast 
Their shadows on life’s early dreams, 
*Tis wise to touch the Hope that’s past, 
And re-illume its fading beams: 
But, though the future hath its star, 
That olden Hope is dearer far. 


Of all the present, much is bright ; 

And in the coming years, I see 
A brilliant and a cheering light, 

Which burns before me constantly,— 
Guiding my steps, through haze and gloom, 
To where Fame’s turrets proudly loom. 


Yet coldly shines it on my brow; 
And in my breast it wakes to life 
None of the holy feelings now, 
With which my boyhood’s heart was rife : 
It cannot touch that secret spring 
Which erst made life so bless’d a thing. 


Give me—then give me birds and flow’rs, 
Which are the voice and breath of Spring! 
For those the songs of life’s young hours 
With thrilling touch recall and sing,— 
And these, with their sweet breath, impart 
Old tales, whose memory warms the heart. 


Ww. Dd. G. 


REMINISCENCES OF OLDEN TIMES. 


For the sake of past associations, and 
with a view to the pleasant appropriation 
of an occasional hour of leisure, a few 
sketches will be attempted, illustrative of 
men and manners as they were some forty- 
five to fifty years gone by. The contrast 
will be curious, if not interesting, to the 
youth of the present day. Having no 
guide but memory, some errors in chro- 
nology may be committed—yet the events 
of that period are even now more clearly 
impressed upon the tablets of remembrance 
than transactions of the last thirty years. 
The reason is obvious to those who com- 
prehend rightly the characteristics of the 
mind of man. The first distinct impres- 
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sions of our early youth, are vivid and |to have dealt out death and destruction in 


deep. 
and forget them not in old age. Current 
events in middie age, though of greater 
moment, and higher in character, pass by 
like the wave raised in a storm, which at 
the next calm is obliterated and forgotten. 


A question having been incidentally | 


raised, as to the temper and character of 
political contests, in the early periods of 
our government, and whether party spirit 
and party feuds partook, at that time, of 
the acrimony by which they are charac- 
terized at the present time; the following 
will probably be deemed a case in point. 

The 4th of July, 1790, was celebrated 
with much parade at the town of Carlisle 
in Pennsylvania. The country was at the 
time divided into two great political par- 
ties called “federal” and “anti-federal.” 
The federalists were friends to the new 
constitution, (then but recently adopted,) 
and followed the lead of Washington, Ham- 
ilton, Knox, Pickering, Madison and others. 
The anti-federalists were those who had 
opposed the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, as not sufficiently republican, or 
guarded in its provisions—tending, as they 
apprehended, to consolidation and the over- 
throw of State rights; and were of the 
school of Patrick Henry and other master 
spirits of thatday. Mr. Jefferson was also 
considered as leaning towards that party. 
Out of this anti-federal party, the demo- 
cratic republican party sprung, who over- 
turned the administration of the elder 
Adams, and brought Thomas Jefferson into 
power. 

The two parties at Carlisle celebrated 
distinctly, not condescending to mingle in 
the festivities of the day, though they each 
rendered homage to the cause of independ- 
ence. ‘Two well appointed infantry com- 
panies, completely armed and equipped, 
paraded in martial array. The deep and 
hostile feeling that animated the people at 
large was evinced from the fact, that these 
two military companies, made up of the 
young men, the elite of their respective 
parties, went on parade provided with 
ball cartridges in their cartouch boxes, 
under an apprehension, that something 
might occur in the course of the day which 


We oft recur to them in after life, |their rival ranks, had the least cause of 


|offense been given. Among the boys who 
| followed in the rear, many a scuffle ensued, 
| in the cause of federalism on the one side, 
and anli-federalism on the other, in which 
|the writer hereof took a part. 

In 1793, the “whisky war,” or western 
|insurrection, took place—the only insur- 
rection of any importance in our country, 
'since that of Shay in New England. This 
insurrection grew out of certain internal 
taxes levied by Congress, and an excise on 
whisky, which was odious in the eyes of 
the backwoodsmen, who at that day con- 
‘sidered their whisky an essential article 
of subsistence and comfort. They were 
also odious generally among the demo- 
cratic republicans, because they were as- 
similated in character to the stamp act and 
tea tax, of revolutionary memory, which 
were among the primary causes of our 
|separation from Britain. Risings of the 
people had taken place in Western Penn- 
'sylvania, and adjacent parts of Virginia. 
Outrages were committed, and property 
and life were destroyed in Pittsburgh and 
its vicinity. President Washington issued 
his proclamation. An army of about 20,000 
militia were detailed from the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, and placed under the command 
of Gen. Lee, of the latter State. 

The writer was employed in the autumn 
of this year to carry despatches express, 
from Gen. Lee, then at Williamsport in 
Maryland, to Carlisle in Pennsylvania, 
where President Washington and Gover- 
nor Mifflin of that State were expected, 
| with troops, preparatory to a consolidation 
| of the forces intended to quell the Western 
insurrection. The President was at his 
quarters, with Alexander Hamilton, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, and acting Sec- 
/retary-of the War Department, Mr. Dan- 
dridge, the President’s private secretary, 
and others. As soon as it was known that 
despatches had arrived from Gen. Lee, 
they were taken possession of and eagerly 
perused by Col. Hamilton, who seemed to 
he the master spirit. The President re- 
mained aloof, conversing with the writer 
| in relation to roads, distances, &c. Wash- 




















would lead toa conflict; and they proudly | ington was grave, distant, and austere— 
and haughtily passed each other on the | Hamilton was kind, courteous and frank. 
march, with banners flying, looking defi- | Hamilton in person prepared answers to 
ance, animated by the shrill tones of the | the despatches, and with the most insinu- 
fife and drum, and ready at any moment | ating and easy familiarity, encouraged the 


” Bia ia oe 
Maia 


— hPL EE RARE 
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writer to carry out the purpose of the 
mission with dispatch and fidelity, at the 
same time bestowing a douceur from his 
purse. The residue of the journey was 
made from Carlisle, through Bedford, 
thence along the Wild Valley between the 
Alleghany and the North Mountain, to 
Cumberland on the Potomac. This then 
wilderness region was covered in many 
places with tall white pine forest trees, 
each as large as the mast of a man-of-war, 


and so thick in parts that the rays of the | 


sun at noon could not strike the earth. 
These were termed “the shades of death,” 
and were so familiarly styled on the old 
roads through that region. Here the tra- 
veler found himself at the going down of 
the sun, five miles distant from any earthly 
habitation. ‘The gloom and increasing 
darkness, was well calculated to excite the 
fears and apprehensions of a youth, which 


were only dissipated by the glimmering | 


of a distant light, affording promise of a 
refuge and place of rest. 

Gen. Lee had arrived at Cumberland, 
and taken quarters at the house of Major 
Linn, a revolutionary officer and friend, 
where the despatches were delivered, and 
the mission closed. This was the last time 
the writer saw Gen. Lee. An incident oc- 


curred in his after-life which may be pro- | 


perly mentioned here. He entered into 
an association with a number of other gen- 
tlemen of the federal party, for the pur- 
pose of guarding and defending the “ Fed- 
eral Republican” printing office in the city 


of Baltimore, at a time when that estab- | 


lishment was threatened with destruction, 
for the dissemination of unpopular, and 
somewhat treasonable productions, as they 
were considered by many, being in oppo- 
sition to the government and the war just 
then declared by Congress against Great 
Britain. 

The party had assembled within the 
office, to the number of twenty-three, and 
after an attack by the mob, were arrested 
by the authorities and carried to the pub- 
lic jail, more with a view to protect than 
imprison them. The mob re-assembled, 
assailed and broke open the jail—dragged 
out the inmates—killed Gen. James M. 
Lingan, a revolutionary officer—and Gen. 
Henry Lee, with seven others, barely es- 
caped with life, being thrown in a heap 
before the jail door, and supposed dead. 


Major Linn of Cumberland was expected } 


| stances prevented. He, however, wrote a 
|letter, and among other matters advised 
that in the absence of tomahawks, the party 
'should use Jathing hatchets in their stead, 
'with other weapons. [See account and 
| correspondence in Nile’s Register, vol. ii. 
| page 373.] Another circumstance worthy 
of note is, that the present chief justice, 
R. B. Taney, was of counsel for this party, 
'as to what acts were lawful, or unlawful, 
in carrying out the defense, &c. 

After passing from Cumberland, down 
| the Potomac along Braddock’s old road, 
‘across Sideling hill, which has afforded 
‘many a miraculous tale of the exploits of 
Brookins, a gigantic man who followed 
the camp of Gen. Braddock, previous to 
his memorable defeat in the forks of Yough- 
‘agany; the writer reached Williamsport 
again. Near that place was met Gen. 8. 
‘Smith, the heroic defender of Mud fort on 
the Delaware river below Philadelphie, in 
the revolutionary war, now the venerable 
| Mayor of the city of Baltimore, then in 
‘command of the Maryland quota of militia 
| destined to quell the western insurrection. 
| These troops were particularly noticed at 
the time, as being extremely inefficient 
‘and feeble. They were drafted men, and 
| substitutes, most of whom came from the 


shores of the Chesapeake, where the poor- 
er classes are remarkable for their phy- 
sical deficiency. The writer noticed many 
young men, and some mere boys, who 
seemed to totter under the weight of their 
knapsacks and muskets. They were so 
little accustomed to the use of wheaten 
bread, that in drawing loaves from the 
commissary,they always asked for “wheat 
| pone,”’—pone being the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia appellation for a loaf of corn bread. 

Had the western insurgents determined 
on resistance to the constituted authori- 
ties, armed themselves, and entered the 
field, five hundred well appointed western 
riflemen stationed in the mountain passes 
would have defeated Gen. Lee’s army with 
as much facility as the French and Indians 
defeated Gen. Braddock. An incident has 
been related, and believed to be true, that 
a millstone manufacturer in the Laurel 
Mountain, who was blowing rocks, by one 
of his explosions alarmed a column of these 
troops, who halted and fell back upon a 
reserve corps, apprehending it to be the 
sound of artillery. 

The imposing force called out, and the 





to have been of the party; but circum- active movements of the government, im- 
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mediately repressed the spirit of insur-| 


rection, as it soon became evident they | 
must submit, or abide the consequences. | 
No forces were embodied in the western | 
country, on the part of the insurgents, and | 
a part only of the government troops 
crossed the mountains, being a few select 
corps; among whom were the Jersey Blues, 
and another corps of cavalry, under the 
celebrated Gen. Morgan of Virginia. The 
leading men of the insurrection were pur- 
sued and hunted down with great severity 
and rigor. They were compelled to skulk 
and hide themselves from their pursuers: 
some were arrested, carried over the 
mountains and imprisoned, until they were 
discharged on trial for treason. Some es- 
caped to the Spanish territory. One lead- 
ing man, a lawyer Bradford of Washing- 
ton, Pa., fled to the Ohio river, and taking 
a canoe, “solitary and alone” passed down 
the Ohio southward. He returned, how- 
ever, some years afterwards, when these 
troubles had become quieted, to attend to 
his property and business. These events 
had a great influence in effecting the po- 
litical changes which subsequently took 
place in the administration of the General 
Government. The indomitable spirit of 
the backwoodsmen—their democratic re- 
publican principles, were more and more 
confirmed by the severity of the General 
Government; and their determined oppo- 
sition to the leading measures of Washing- 
ton’s and Adams’ administrations, finally 
terminated in the overthrow of the latter 
and his party, and placed Mr. Jefferson in 
the presidential chair. 

The last time the writer saw Gen. Ham- 
ilton, was at Williamsport, Md., where he 
had arrived with President Washington. 
The writer was immediately recognized, 
taken by the hand, and led with him asa 
guide to visit the troops encamped in the 
Vicinity, with all the familiarity and kind- 
ness of a father. Such a man was Alex- 
ander Hamilton, then Secretary of the 
Treasury and acting Secretary of War. 
He afterwards fell in a duel with the cele- 
brated Aaron Burr, a victim to political 
controversy and false honor. They both 
had been aids to Gen. Washington in the 
war of the Revolution. It is pretty well 
established that Hamilton went to the field 
of combat with an intention not to fire at 
his antagonist. His pistol, however, did 
go off, accidentally, as was supposed, from 
the nervous shock on receiving the ball 


{ May, 





which deprived him of life. Alexander 
Hamilton was esteemed a man of the high- 
est order of talents, and a leader in the 
ranks of the old federal party of the school 
of Washington. 

These reminiscences shall be continued, 


if leisure permit. 
D. C. 
Oak Grove, Muskingum county, Ohio. 


MIDNIGHT. 


There is a strange, a wizzard power 
Beneath the raven wing of night, 
Which sanctifies each passing hour 
To hearts which heaven has blessed with light. 


The poet weaves his deathless song 

When midnight’s murmurs round him sweep— 
Dreaming of glory while the throng 

Of burning stars their vigils keep. 


This is the hour when students love 
On dusky tomes of thought to pour, 

O’er learning’s flowery fields to rove, 
And drink in streams of classic lore. 


It is the hour when genius springs 
Triumphant from the dust of earth, 
Gilding the plumage of its wings 
Where scenes of Eld had fabled birth. 


It is the hour for soaring thought, 
And stern ambition’s feverish gleams, 
When round the brow of song, unsought, 
Float beautiful and radiant dreams. 


It is an hour for wild romance, 

When knights, for heaven and ladye-love, 
Bedight in mail and glittering lance, 

Before the mind in grandeur move. 


Then, from the scenes of elder days 
Oblivion’s veil is thrown aside, 
And heroes stalk before the gaze 
In all their glory, gloom and pride, 


Then, nations rise again and fall, 
Like lights auroral in the sky, 
While sages robed in funeral pall, 
With their pale brows come sweeping by. 


T. H. 8. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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THE FIRST KISS.—A TALE. 


For three years had Jack Mencher, a | cause careless of its existence. 
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character; and is always the same cheer- 
ing, silent, soul-pervading influence, of 
which the mind is scarcely conscious, be- 
It is the 


true hearted and clear headed tar, been a |soothing charm of life, under every cir- 


lover of Susan Jennette. 

“It’s a long time;” said Jack, one favor- 
able day, after due reflection upon the 
matter—Susan, let’s get spliced.” 

I query whether the question was ever, 
in the whole history of human affections, 
more honestly and unequivocally popped. 
It was retarded by no circumlocution or 
hesitancy, and mystified by no redundance 
or disguise. It was simple in its earnest- 
ness, easily to be comprehended, and satis- 
factory. 

I say satisfactory, though the reader 
may be disposed to contend with me on 
this point. What issatisfaction? This is 
a question that admits of a great variety 
of answers. There are, however, in my 
judgment, two distinct kinds or states of 
satisfaction; that which is active, and that 
which may be considered passive. Passive 
satisfaction, is that undisturbed, contented, 
easy state of feeling and thought, which 
that man enjoys, who desires nothing more 
or less than what he has, and who does not 
suffer himself to be disturbed by the con- 
sciousness of a single want; however ac- 
tual and apparent that want may be. He 
is happy in the possession of such enjoy- 
ments as he has; and satisfied without 
knowing or reflecting upon it, because his 
present condition is a subject about which 


| come. 


cumstance of condition. Active satisfac- 
tion is but the electric brilliancy of the 
passing moment of excitement. 

I have said that Jack’s question was 
satisfactory to Susan: and I will leave the 
reader to determine under which class her 
satisfaction would more appropriately 
I have my own opinion, but I pre- 
fer withholding it. lama bachelor, and 
do not like to prejudge or decide questions 
of so personal and private a nature. Per- 
haps | can aid the interested, in coming to 
a justifiable conclusion on the case, by 
giving Susan’s answer; that is more deci- 
sive than volumes of supposititious theory. 

“Susan, let’s get spliced.” 

“Well, John; who shall splice us?” 

Susan was a true Yankee girl, and an- 
swered one important question, by asking 
another; thus avoiding the necessity of a 
direct reply. Methinks, if 1 were ever to 
ask some fair one to marry me, I should 
like to have the next question relate as 
nearly as possible, to the parson; it fol- 
lows so fairly and directly. Susan was a 
sensible girl, and I take her as good au- 
thority. 

“Sue!"—Jack’s eyes were bright as 
heart water could make them.—* Parson 
Shepherd ’s true blue, and no skulker. He 
never payed out a line to the devil since 


he experiences not the slightest concern. | he’s been steering yonder life-boat; and 


He is happy, rather from the absence of | 
any actual trouble, or cause cf discontent, | of the ship. 


than the stirring influence of an inspiring, 
heart-warming satisfaction. The satisfac- 
tion that he experiences, though cheering, 
and sufficient for his day, is of a uniform, 
quiet and monotonous character. Active 
satisfaction is altogether a different state of 
feeling. It isa sort of aneffervescent and 
buoyant gladness; sudden, brilliant, ef- 
fectual, and consequent upon some imme- 
diate acting cause; some unexpected or 
anticipated pleasure. The heart is made 
happy by the occurrence: it leaps in the 
wildness of its joy and ecstacy, and sends 
the warm blood with a quicker circulation 
through the tingling veins. Active satis- 


he always throws his net on the right side 
He'll tie our painters togeth- 
er, Sue, in a knot that Davy Jones himself 
can’t untie. Say the word, and I'll bear 
away with despatches, for a commission as 
commander of this little craft, Susan, that 
shall never run out. What say to parson 
Shepherd?” 

Parson Jezebel Shepherd!—What a good, 
old, quiet, sober, happy, inoffensive soul 
was he. Old father Jezebel, with the long 
cue, and white, broad-brim’d, napless bea- 
ver; memory speaks his name reverently. 
As sexton, clerk, deacon, and pastor, suc- 
cessively, of an old fashioned Congrega- 
tional church in a small seaport town in 


| New England, he had, at the period I now 


faction enlivens with the brightness of | particularly refer to, been the favorite not 


the meteor-flash, and it as quickly passes 
away. Passive satisfaction is, on the con- 
trary, of the most constant and enduring 


jonly of the little church with which he 
had been so long incorporated, but of the 
'whole village, whose homely inhabitants 
i 
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loved him because he was good, and re-| somebody to help me. I had a secret 
garded the temporal happiness, as well as | once, but it was more than I could manage 
the spiritual welfare of his parishioners. | alone, and I had to get Julia to help me 
The church considered him as their pro- | keep it; Julia was obliged to procure the 
per angel, to whom the letters of instruc- assistance of Jane the very next day; Jane 
tion of the Great Shepherd of the universal | relied upon the ability of Maria; and she, 
Christian Church were regularly sent. in turn, unfortunately trusted to the friend- 
He indeed was its support and very exist- | ly aid of Mary, who circulated it all over 
ence. He taught his people meekly and | town in less than six hours. 1 don’t think 
faithfully, and they in return loved him | I could keep a secret, aunt, though if you 
filially. I think it was my aunt Mary, have one to spare, I should like one to 
who would admonish me by an unequivo-| give away.” 
cal glance of her eye, of my duty, when-| “Hetty,I think you had better go down 
ever she discovered in the doubtful ex-| and attend to the dressing of those chick- 
pression of my countenance, a manifesta- | ens.” 
tion of my daring unbelief of the worthy| ‘Certainly, aunt.” Hetty retired. 
old man’s sage and solemn counsel; the} ‘Father Jezebel’s cue—must come off. 
which I would oft and anon scornfully de- | That’s a settled principle in my mind. Pll 
spise. go and see—” 
Father Jezebel was too good to be abused. os Somebody that could keep a secret with- 
Yet father Jezebel had what the ladies | out the assistance of a friend. 
considered a grievous failing. He would, sntidemepies 
because he always had done it, wear a cue; | Father Jezebel was seated indolently in 
and he would have it lengthy; ; and he | his large old fashioned arm chair, smoking 
would have it bound with bright scarlet | his pipe. It was Tuesday evening about 
ribbon, which, as Paul Pry would say, was 6 o’ the.clock, on a mellow day in the 
“very mysterious;” and he would more-| sweet month of June. If a painter had 
over have it bound so tight that it stuck | seen him, he would have taken a memo- 
behind from his cerebellum like a weather-| | randum sketch, for a portrait of an easy 
cock, or the streaming red pennaut of a| old gentleman in his slippers. Father 
seventy-four. Now this, though an oddity | Jezebel never smoked with his eyes open. 
that the masculine portion of father Jeze-| His enjoyment of the fumes of the weed, 
bel’s people winked at, was one that pecu- | was too ethereal and refined, to be distract- 
liarly and incessantly annoyed the nerves | | |ed or disturbed by the sight of passing and 
and teased the minds of the ladies. Many | | present objects. The full fruition of his 
and slanderous were the sayings put in| pipe could only be attained by giving him- 
circulation concerning that same cue. self up unreservedly to the control of its 
I must here leave our friend Jack making | exhilarating influence. So he always 
all proper arrangements with the willing | closed his eyes when indulging in his fa- 
Susan, to relate a little occurrence relative | vorite luxury ; ; and, unconscious of what 
tothe parson’s cue; the connection of which | was transpiring around him, dozed, and 
to my story, will be presently discovered. ' dreamed, and puffed, and thought, by turns. 
The ladies, in the plenitude of their | Father Jezebel had now been smoking 
generosity, resolved to relieve father Jez- | for some time, and had, overcome by his fu- 
ebel of so uncouth and cumbrous an ap- | _migation, nearly fallen asleep. With his 
pendage. It would so improve his ap- | ‘heart bent upon the fulfilment of his earth- 
pearance-— | ly mission, he was dreaming of a sermon 
“Now don’t you think so, Hetty, my | he was preparing for the coming sabbath. 
love? That great ugly red cue looks so | His head inclined forward and rested upon 
absolutely horrible! And then, poor dear | his chest; so that the aforesaid obnoxious 
soul, he don’t know it. Hetty, P’vea notion. - |cue, with its crimson habiliments, stood 
«That's nothing unusual, aunt; you’ve | up in a very prominent elevation. As fa- 
disposed of a great many before now.” ther Jezebel sat thus, unconsciously mut- 
“ Hetty, Hetty—you should never reflect | tering over, par soliloquy, the heads and 
upon the conduct of others, my love. But, | particular points of his discourse, the door 
Hetty, come here, and let me tell you| slowly and silently opened, and entered in 
something. Can you keep a secret?” solemn procession, three suspicious looking 
“J don’t think I could, aunt, without | women, who eyed the position of the un- 
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protected parson, with a diabolical ex- 
pression of satisfaction; active, | should | 
judge. Father Jezebel gave utterance as 
follows, in a deep, guttural, smothered tone | 
of voice: | 

“Prominent features”—the scarlet rib-| 





] 


bon trembled gently, as the frame of the 
parson moved with his heavy breathing— 


“Branch of the subject”—the branch we | 


are after, thought the women—* Though 
thy sins be as scarlet—or red like crim- 
son” — 

Some one whispered, “ hu—sh! where’s 
the knife!” 

Father Jezebel made some confused re- 


marks about “the horns of the altar—the | 


sacrifice—and a reeking knife”—but the 
ladies treated it all with silent contempt. 

“Toes he sleep?” said one. 

“Touch him!” said another; “he will 
detect us.” 

‘“‘ Dumb before the shearers”—continued | 
the invincible parson; he was, as the la-| 
dies discovered, pretty well asleep. His 
head moved with the agitation of his| 
thoughts, and the uplifted cue shook men-| 
acingly its crimson ribbons in sight of 





his terrified audience, who stood and whis- | 


pered in silent wonder and perplexity. 
To cut, or not to cut; that was the ques- 
tion; and, in sooth, it proved a troublesome 
one. The foremost of the intruders stood 
with a glistening butcher knife in her 
hand, within three feet of the dreaming 
divine. She tried to look determined and 
resolute; though her eyes stared with a 
maniacal expression, her frame trembled, 
and her lips stood open, doubtfully. She 
gradually gained strength, and stealthily 
approached another step nearer the object 
of her vengeance. Stretching out her left 
hand, she bent her lank body forward, till 
the ends of her fingers almost touched the 
flaunting ribbons. Thus far safe, she found 
herself obliged to stand a moment to take 
breath, and quiet her nervous trembling. 
Again her body moved forward, and with 
it moved her long outstretched fingers. 
Her breath became short—what if he 
should wake—but it must be done—it shall 
be—and her mouth opened wider in invol- 
untary astonishment at her own daring. 

“Be ye reconciled”—remonstrated the 
parson. 

Never!—and her finger touched the 
loose ends of the gaudy tie. She grasped 
it—she raised the knife—while the two 
accomplices stood shivering, ghastly pale, 
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behind her—the back of the knife was 
foremost, and she paused a moment to 
turn it— 

Tap-a-rap-tap, thundered the knocker 
on the ‘ront door! 

The unearthly scream that the ladies 
gave, in the simultaneity of their fright 
at that moment, must have been terrific. 
“ Who’s there! in the name of Belzebub?” 
was the most interesting query in each 
| breast there. 
| ©The thunders of the law!”—exclaimed 
| the enthusiastic parson, bounding from his 
| slumbering position, pop into the arms of 
| three terrified, lilly-cheeked women! 
What a catastrophe was there—what a 
| predicament. Father Jezebel was mysti- 
| fied. He rubbed his eyes, and looked, and 
| looked, and rubbed his eyes; obstinate in 
his belief that he was dreaming. What 
| did he see? Three women; that certainly 
was very mysterious. Father Jezebel 
was a widower, and lived alone in his own 
house, which was taken care of by a ma- 
tronly maiden sister of his, who, at this 
time, was unfortunately absent on a gos- 
| Siping circuit. What should three wo- 
| men be doing in hisstudy? ‘The question 
was a hasty one, and not exactly proper. 
| He should have inquired what they would 
| have been doing, had they not been inter- 


| ru pted. 


* How now, ye secret, black and midnight hags!’’— 
‘ ° ‘ 
he might have exclaimed, very appropri- 


‘ately; but he did not. All was silent— 


_____Not a word they spake; 

But like dumb statues, or breathless stones, 
Stared at each other, and looked deadly pale.” 
| 


| Besides the women, a suspicious trio, there 
| was the butcher-knife; and 
| ‘A knife employed is perilous.” 


| Then there was himself; 


c________Nor man nor devil, 
But, as it were, an after dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaming on both !”’ 

The parson’s perplexity was certainly 
| justifiable. 

Another trial of the tone and power of 
| the knocker, and in bounced, unannounced, 
| out of patience, and in a fret, our par- 
ticular friend, Jack Mencher. 





‘‘ The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon, 
| Where got’st thou that goose look!” 


“Men are as the time is,” and Jack must 
be excused for his abrupt salutation. He 
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was something of a wit, and seeing a good | of his feelings, when he discovered, as he 
joke, full of the genuine Shaksperian | inquisitively turned him about, that they 
spirit, he bolted out the above quotation; | had, during his conversation with the sai- 
which, by the way, by no means served to | lor, disappeared! His vision was blank. 
abate the consternation that shook the | He threw himself despairingly into his 
frame, stifled the spirit, bewildered the | chair, exhausted with the excitement, and 
gaze, and whitened the lips of each indi- | overcome by the agitation of his feelings; 
vidual in thatembarrassed, guilt-like group. |and burying his face in his hands, he 

“ What’s in the wind, father, that you | awaited the arrival of Jack and his girl 
didn’t answer my signal? how did you|Susan. He was never, to the day of his 
know but | was in distress?” |death, able to diseover any clue to the 

“Well, young man, what do you wish? | mysteriousoccurrence. ‘The women, with 
Be pleased to despatch your business, as | the assistance of each other, | suppose, 
I’m engaged.” 'kept their secret, till he was happily be- 

“] should think you was run down: ra- | yond the reach of all earthly trial or in- 
ther trim looking craft, they: strike your | fluence, and then they babbled it to me. 
colors, and cry quarter, man. But here’s | —_—— 
my business: do you see that paper? | Father Jezebel’s excitement was far 
That’s my discharge from the bachelor’s |from being allayed, or his perturbation 
lugger. I want you to give me a commis- | quieted, when Jack arrived. ‘The ceremo- 
sion; I’m going to enlist in the matrimo-|ny was soon performed, and Jack and Su- 
nial service. Sue and 1’ll be here in half|san were pronounced man and wife. A 
an hour. But cheer up, old man; if you | happier couple never was. Before their 
won’t strike, why, show an open port, and | departure, parson Shepherd stepped to a 
blaze away. You look asif you’d been play- | closet, and returning with a decanter and 
ing with the lid of Davy’s locker. I’m off.” | glasses, as was his unvarying custom, 

Father Jezebel looked at the license | treated his stranger guests with a glass of 
carelessly, and put in his pocket. He was ‘wine. «'Fhis was a custom which the good 
still in the midst of a mist of mysteries, | old man had long observed. It must be 
through which he was unable to penetrate. | recollected that this happened a good ma- 
His thoughts instantly recurred to himself | ny years ago, before the sober and reform- 
and his remarkably awkward situation; |ed public very properly decided that the 
the scene through which, a few moments | use of wine in this manner, by a christian 
before, he had passed; his dream; the | minister, was a violation of duty, and the 
glittering blade of the butcher-knife; and | plain rules of sobriety and propriety. 
the mysterious three women. It was all| Father Jezebel, with others of his time, 
complicated, secret, and obscure. And{|thought it very right to have ready on 
then it was so sudden. The women—his | such occasions, a little of the tempter of 
thoughts settled on them; a thing they |the intemperate appetite, and he did so 
had not done for years. without scruple or reserve. He adopted 

“jl question them,” thought he to him- | the opinion of the times; which, let be said 
self. “ Ladies”—Father Jezebel blew his | what will, is still the actual, if not the 
nose, and turned about to face his enemy.| proper and just standard of right and 

“ Moses—and—Aaron !” wrong. 

Now, though the reader may think it! Thenewly married couple left the house 
very wrong for father Jezebel to indulge |in very good spirits. Susan’s spirits were 
in suck rash and presumptuous expres-|very buoyant and happy. Indeed she had 
sions, and to speak so lightly of these two|every reason to be happy. She was to 
ancient fathers in Israel, yet I must think | leave, early the next morning, a place she 
that if he had been in his situation, and | very much disliked ; she was to accompany 
seen what disturbed the mental equanimi- | her dear John to Savannah, where she ex- 
ty of his mind, he would have said ‘Mo-| pected to meet her well loved mother, 
ses and Aaron’ too, and may be something | whom she was anxious to see; and more 
worse, though I should hope not. Father | than all to her at that moment, she was 
Jezebel’s anxiety was highly excited, and | the wife of him she had loved for years. 
his curiosity to know who were his intru- | Who would fail to be happy under such 
ders, was unconquerable; judge then of his |cireumstances? Susan felt it all, witha 
surprise and the exquisite disappointment | lively sense of its animating reality, as 
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she left the gate of the parsonage, and 
leaning on the arm of her not very gal- 
lant or graceful husband, skipped merrily 
over the tan walk that led to their new 
boarding house. 

Their merry hearts broke out in many 
a lively laugh, and glad sentiment, as they 
chatted along the first portion of the way ; 
but before they were half at their walk’s 
end, they became mutually silent. Su- 
san’s step became less light and skipful, 
and she leaned more heavily on the arm 
of her unsocial sailor-husband. They 
seemed not to remark the silence of each 
other, unusual as it was; till Susan broke 
hers by a faint exclamation— 

“Husband!” 

It was softly said, and the term was a 
new one to both; which will account for 
Jack’s inattention to its address to him. 
He did not recognize in it his own newly 
acquired and endearing title, so was ex- 
cusable for neglecting to sanction its proper 
application, by a reply. He remained as 
mute as before. 

“ Dear John.” 

That was more familiar, and reached 
his heart. He had heard it often before. 

“Don’t pipe, Sue; there’s mutiny on 
board. Three feet of bilge water under 
my hatches, and the pumps wont work.” 

The harshness of this unseemly reply, 
was relieved by a certain gentleness of 
tone, and a doubtful hesitation of voice, 
that was very affecting; though still it was 
all very strange. 

“Oh! John! John!” 

“Don’t blubber, now, Susan. Split my 
topsails, how the sea begins to roll! Sue, 
I shall founder, I know it; and I shall be 
laying like a harpooned porpoise, rolling 
on my beam ends on these shoals, in sight 
of port. Sue, can’t you hoist a signal of 
distress?” 

“ John, I can’t go any farther, [’m,sick 
—O—-so sick!” 

Here was something serious and alarm- 
ing. Bride and bridegroom were indeed 
seized with an overpowering fit of sick- 
ness. Unable to proceed farther, faint 
and feeble, they were met by some neigh- 
bors, by whom they were carried home; 
John to his own lodgings, and Susan to 
another part of the village. Medical aid 
was procured, and the sickness of each 
fairly established. Violent vomitings, 
Spasms, faintness, dizziness, nausea and 
pain in the stomach, were the symptoms 
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that continued to perplex and alarm the 
physicians, after they had been put to bed, 
the greater part of the night. 

It was high sunrise the next morning, 
when Susan awoke from a troubled and 
restless slumber, that she had fallen into 
about an hour before daybreak. She was 
faint and exhausted with the exertion and 
distress of the past night, and her pale face 
indicated great bodily weakness. The 
whole house was busy in wondering and 
surmising as to the origin of her sudden 
and unfortunate sickness. A young fe- 
male friend entered her room. 

“Dear Susan, are you better?” 


“ Where’s John?” 
Truly—well remembered. Where was 
John? We left him under the care of his 


physician. 

“Tell me, Jane, where John is, if you 
can.” : 

Jane could not tell. The task was too 
difficult, and her efforts were unavailing. 
She tried to frame some plausible story, 
but she could not succeed; the words 
would not come. The girl loved Susan as 
she did her own sister, and her faithful 
lips refused to tattie the unwelcome news, 
that she knew would shiver at once the 
glad hopes and anticipations of her unfor- 
tunate friend, Her heart was full, and 
her lips quivered with every unsuccessful 
effort to speak; for her tongue was stub- 
bornly silent in its agony. 

= Speak Jane, and tell me where John 
is.” 

Jane made another effort, but it was too 
much. A labored struggle, and a confu- 
sed muttering of broken words was heard, 
and then the woman and the heart gave 
way. Thrusting her handkerchief to her 
face, her choked and smothered emotion 
broke uagovernable from the confines of 
prudence and affection; the warm tears of 
sympathy gushed from her eyes, and she 
fell with a burst of grief on the bosom of 
the too conscious Susan.—A few words 
told the sad story. 

“QO Jane, Jane what will become of me? 
And then my dear mother—O John, John, 
how could you. But it wasn’t him, it 
wasn’t, I know it wasn’t. He never left 
me willingly. O mother, mother, I shall 
die, I shall die, I know I shall.” 

“Dear Susan, do quiet yourself; I’m a 
foolish girl, and too weak to be trusted 
with such unwelcome intelligence. I 
should not have told you, and 1 know not 
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how to comfort you. But do not cry so 
Susan, it will hurt you.” 
“Oh no, no, [ can bear anything now. | 
Has the ship quite gone?) And John?—he | 
one? Oh, Jane, how wretched I shall be. | 
ie your head on the pillow by me. O 
how cruel to force him away, sick, and | 
away from me. How was it, Jane? I can 
hear itall now. Put your hand on my head | 
—so.—Oh mother, mother, pray for me!” | 





Father Jezebel’s anxious and thought- 
ful appearance at the breakfast table next 
morning, indicated a restless and wakeful 
night. He had indeed slept little or none; 
his anxiety in reijation to the three women 
he discovered so mysteriously in his stu- 
dy, having agitated his mind the greater 
part of the night. He stirred and swal- 
lowed his coffee, and buttered sister Mar- 
tha’s hot smoking rolls, in utter silence;| 
moody and reserved. Silence equally ut-| 
ter was preserved by all about him. Mar- 
tha, busy with her own thoughts and re-| 
flections, felt in no way disposed to break | 
it, and she held her peace for the space of | 
half an hour. Even her favorite Tabby, a| 
plump heavy furred mouser in black, who 
was wont to wink and meou around the 
table at meal times, for the especial excite- | 
ment of her mistress’ benevolence, meoued | 
never a word; but sat upon her haunches_ 
in the window seat, blinking in the sun- 
light, and whisking her long white whis- 
kers about for very wonder at the quiet- 
ude of her usually loquacious patroness. 
The incessant sissing of the green fore- 
stick ; the crescendo and diminuendo of the | 
continued singing of the smutty iron tea-| 
kettle, that rested on it; the occasional | 
chirp of a stray cricket; the ring of the 


Father Jezebel being naturally and hab- 
itually open hearted, and of a generous 
soul, was touched by the peculiar tender- 
ness and affectionate tone of the ejacula- 
tion, and suffered himself to be aroused for 
a moment from the deep repose of his own 
meditations. 

“Poor who?”—he quietly inquired, 
taking his pipe from his mouth and suffer- 
ing the cloud of smoke in which he was 
enveloped to dissipate. 

“ Poor Susan!” 

“Susan who?” 

“Susan Jennette, that you married last 
evening to Jack Mencher, the sailor.” 

“Well, | remember; but what of her?” 

“ Poor thing, she’s sick abed.” 

“Sick !—how’s that?” 

“Yes, they were both taken sick going 
home after they were married, and put 
immediately under the care of physicians, 
in different apartments. They suffered 
much; but the worst part of the story is, 
that John’s ship sailed this morning at day- 
light, and he was forced to go on board in 
his hammock, and leave poor Susan _ be- 
hind. The girl’s brain was almost turned 
when she heard of it.” 

“Both sick—taken going home from 
my house—taken together—vomiting ?” 

Father Jezebel bounded from his chair, 
dashed his pipe on the ground, and rush- 
ing furiously by the astonished Martha, 
sprung hastily into the parlor. Be- 
fore his sister had time to make known 
her surprise at such conduct by an ex- 
clamation, the only ejaculation he ever was 
known to make use of, was heard, slowly 
and solemnly uttered in the parlor closet. 

“ Moses—and—Aaron!” 

“T see it all, Martha,” he exclaimed, 


silver spoon against the sidesof theempty| hastening back to the breakfast room, 
tea-cup; and the solemn, regular and slow-| with a decanter of wine in his hand. 


timed ticking of the old entry clock; were 
the only sounds that disturbed the common 
silence of that queer and unusual scene. 


“] see it all; read that small label there.” 
Maftha took the decanter and read the 
label. It wasa small piece of paper, and 


Father Jezebel finished his meal, and| on it was faintly written—*“ Antimonial 
planting his chair against the post of the} Wine;” (an abreviation, I suspect, of “anti- 
door that opened upon a neat,and green} matrimonial wine.”) 


garden patch, called for his pipe and to- 
bacco. His eyelids soon fell over his eyes, 


“ Well what of this?” 
“T gave them each a glass of it, Mar- 


and he was puffing and dreaming away,| tha, instead of Madeira as I intended! I 
with the devotion and relish of a true Mus-| was so confused at the time, that I did not 


selman. Sister Martha filled her pan, andj discover the difference. 


Poor Susan in- 


commenced washing the dishes, in a very | deed:—Martha”— 


thoughtful frame of mind. 


Martha was gone. Father Jezebel put 


“Poor Susan!” she at length exclaim-} on his hat and followed with hasty steps. 


ed, with a long drawn sigh. 


O woman, what a mystery art thou'— 
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so mused the neglected Tabby, as she jump- 
ed from the window seat, and running down 
the garden walk, peeped under the gate 
to see if her mistress had indeed and fair- 
ly gone without giving her her breakfast. 





Six weeks after leaving her port, the 
ship, to which Jack Mencher belonged, 
having stopped often and long at different 
places along the coast, cast her anchor in 
the still waters of the Savannah. Jack 
had entirely recovered his health; but his 
spirits were sadly depressed, and his heart 
was weary and heavy in its loneliness. 
All it loved dearest in this world was far, 
far away. Jack landed with his shipmates 
at one of the Savannah wharves, but he did 
not join them in their mirth and shouts of 
boisterous cheer. He turned his reluc- 
tant steps towards the dwelling of Susan’s 
mother, who he well knew, was anxiously 
looking for the return of her daughter, as 
his wife. How bitter and reproachful 
would be her complaint, and how inconso- 
lable her grief, when she should learn 
from him that Susan was still on the coast 
of New England; and how could he an- 
swer to the heart of a mother for leaving 
her behind? Yet it was not his fault. At 
the time of his embarkation he was feeble, 
sick, and scarcely able to speak. Resist- 
ance would have been vain, and by using 
it he would have lost his passage. His 
grief was as deep as her’s could be; 
and he resolved to trust to her sympathy 
and affection. He thought she would not 
upbraid him, when she had heard all the 
Jack’s step became more 
rapid and determined, aud he was soon at 
the gate that opened into the piazza be- 
fore the house. His heart sank for a 
moment; but he quickly rallied, and, as 
the house and its inmates were familiar to 
him, he entered without knocking. He 
gave a careless glance into the half open 
door, and started. 

“May | be keel-hauled for a lying lub- 
ber,” he exclaimed to himself, “if I don’t 
know that figure-head.” 

“Sue!” 

“It’s John, it’s John, mother!—Oh John, 
I’m so glad you have come!”— 

My word for it, that First KISS was a 
sweet one, reader. 

Susan’s story was soon told. Father 
Jezebel, as an atonement for his folly and 


journey to Savannah by land, and started 
her on her way as soon as her health per- 
mitted her to undertake it. Jack, when 
he had heard the story, made some vow 
concerning “those black devil’s imps, the 
apothecaries, and their vile liquors;” but I 


believe it was never recorded. 
Yoricxk. 


LEGISLATING; OR, THE RIVAL WHIS- 
KERS. 


A TRAVELER’S SKETCH. 


Berne something of a traveler, I once 
found myself in the Metropolis of the good 
old State of — but it’s not considered 
polite to call names—during the session of 
the Legislature. Following the tide of 
human beings that flowed from the prin- 
cipal hotel at the ringing of the State- 
House bell, | soon entered the hall of the 
popular branch of the General Assembly; 
and as I was somewhat amused with that 
day’s occurrences, I noted them down, and 
now put them in magazine shape for the 
amusement of others. I should premise, 
that under the then existing regulations, 
the State-House bell was first rung at half 
past nine o’clock in the morning, soon af- 
ter which the members began to throw 
aside their cigars, and flock in. It was 
the second bell, rung at ten o’clock, which 
had started my hotel companions from 
their warm seats; and I entered the lower 
hall a few minutes before it ceased ring- 
ing. ‘The members, most of whom were 
within, were at this time congregated in 
knots about the fire-places, and in the lob- 
bies, measuring wits, chewing tobacco, 
and talking politics. The bell ceased, 
and the clock struck. 

The Speaker of the House, apparently a 
lover of good living, a close observer, and 
an ambitious man, then knocked upon the 
desk with his hammer, and called the mem- 
bers toorder. These took their seats—the 
Speaker rose up, sent his eye around the 
hall, and declared a quorum to be present 
—when the clerk read the journal of the 
preceding day. In thisclerk I discovered 
an old acquaintance, and when he had fin- 
ished sent my name to his desk by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The result was, as he 


carelessness, paid the expenses of hericould not leave his place at the time, an 
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invitation to a seat at his side; and it was 
accordingly my good fortune to get a sta- 
tion where I could have a full view of the 
assembled wisdom of the commonwealth— 
see al] that was going on, and hear all that 
was said. The next thing after the read- 
ing of the journal, was the presentation of 
petitions and memorials—then the reports 
ef standing and select committees—and 
then the regular morning readings of 
bills. All this occupied about one hour; 
and while it was going on, the mail having 
arrived, the Sergeant-at-Arms brought in 
and deposited upon the desks of members, 
the papers and letters from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
city. These were eagerly opened; and 
before the preliminary business of the day 
was half gone through with, the attention 
of perhaps a majority of the members was 
buried in newspapers, letters, and con- 
gressional speeches. 

The morning readings over, the Speak- 
er announced the fact, when one gentle- 
man offered a resolution of inquiry, which 
was laid upon the table, another gave no- 
tice that he should on the next or some 
subsequent day introduce a bill for a cer- 
tain purpose, and a third moved to take up 
the bill toimprove the Stony Fork of Rac- 
coon Creek. This motion seemed to jar 
discordantly upon the nerves of an elderly 
gentleman in green spectacles; for such a 
person suddenly hitched about on his seat, 


‘ threw back his head, peeped out under his 


specs, popped up on to his feet, and moved 
to go into committee of the whole on the 
orders of the day. 

“The latter motion is in order first;” 
said the Speaker. “Is the House agreed 
to go into committee of the whole?” 

“Agreed!” “Greed!” “°G-r-e-d-e!” 
responded some three or four members, 
and business commenced in committee of 
the whole! The Speaker called the gen- 
tleman in green spectacles to his Chair, 
and walked down to the fire to warm his 
toes. 

The chairman of the committee then 
proceeded with the first order, which was 
a long bill to incorporate “The Great 
Potato-Bug Company of the city of Tube- 
root,” with a capital of three hundred 
thousand dollars. The title read by the 
chairman, up popped a consequential little 
fellow with sandy whiskers and a hatchet 
face, and “moved to consider the bill by 
sections on its first reading.” This little 
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piece of formality duly attended to, the 


reading proceeded, the sandy whiskers 
moving half a dozen amendments, and no 
one opposing their adoption. The reading 
through, on request of the chairman the 
committee “’greed” to rise, when the bill 
was “reported back with sundry amend- 
ments,” the character and effect of perhaps 
one or two of which were understood by it 
might be a full quarter of the members. 

The chairman of the committee descend- 
ed, and the Speaker resumed his place and 
commenced reading over the amendments. 
With this some of the members looked out 
from their newspapers and documents, ap- 
plied their handkerchiefs to their noses, 
and began towake up. The Speaker now 
asked, “Ts the first amendment agreed to?” 
“ Agreed!” shouted the little fellow with 
the sandy whiskers, and “’Greed!” 
“°Greed!” responded the gentleman in 
green specs and the two members on his 
right and left. 

The second amendment was then read. 
By this time there was a pretty general 
waking up, and almost as general an in- 
quiry, “ What was that amendment?” 

“Is the second amendment agreed to?” 
asked the Speaker. 

“ Agreed!” was now sharply responded 
by the sandy whiskers, and perhaps a 
dozen other voices from different parts of 
the hall. 

“ Not agreed!” was responded likewise, 
ina full, clear, deliberate tone, such as 
would arrest the ear anywhere or at any 
time. And on this up rose a gentleman 
with a fine but troubled brow, and an in- 
tellectual but quivering lip, who politely 
requested the Speaker to read the amend- 
ment again. “His attention had been 
necessarily abstracted—he did not know 
that he exactly comprehended the words 
—he feared he was ignorant of the effect 
of the amendment.” The Speaker, of 
course, gratified him—he sat down with- 
out making any objections—and the third 
amendment was read. 

‘“‘Ts the House agreed to the third onieué. 
ment?” asked the Speaker, when “agreed!” 
and “not agreed!” came from all parts of 
the hall. The Speaker was about to put 
the question, when a portly gentleman, 
with whiskers of extraordinary dimen- 
sions and as black as Erebus, rose up and 
caught his eye. After making a few pat- 
riotic flourishes, and appealing to the com- 
mon sense of the body, this gentleman ex- 
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claimed: “Sir! that amendment contains | floor for more than an hour. The clerk 
principles which I never have sanctioned, | was then suffered to go on with the call, 
sir, and which, I wish gentlemen once for | when, the yeas and nays being equal in num- 


all to understand, | never will sanction, | 
sir!” 
“Mr. Speaker!” said the little fellow 





ber, the amendment was declared to be lost. 
The fourth amendment was now read 


by the Speaker, when up popped the black 


with the sandy whiskers, springing to his | whiskers, flushed with his recent victory, 
feet, “the course of the gentleman last up | and “ moved to re-commit the bill, with in- 
greatly surprises me. Sir—that gentle- | structions.” After him, the gentleman in 
man’s reason must be warped by party | green specs rose with deliberation, de- 
prejudices, or his perceptions of what is |clared himself opposed to the re-commit- 
right and proper lamentably weak. These | ment, for various reasons which he urged 
principles, sir—the principles of that | with warmth but dignity, and inquired of 
amendment—Mr. Speaker—I regard as | the black whiskers why, if he was so op- 
all thaf is good, all that is great, all that | posed to the objects of the bill, he did not 


is saving.” 


at once move its indefinite postponement. 


“The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker!” Phe black whiskers took umbrage at this, 
exclaimed the black whiskers, stung tothe |and vehemently demanded another call 


quick by the imputations of “party” 
which had just been cast upon him. 

“ No kind of objection to that!” mutter- 
ed the sandy whiskers, looking fierce; and 
so the yeas and nays were ordered. But 
now, one after another, up popped half a 
score of members, “to state in few words 
the reasons which would govern them in 
voting upon the important question under 
consideration.” 

All this through, the Speaker ordered 
the clerk to proceed with the call. “ Mr. 
» said the clerk, and he was here 
interrupted. “Mr. Speaker!” exclaimed 
the black whiskers, looking up at the clock, 
“I move we take a recess.” 

*T was past one o’clock—the dinner bells 
had been ringing for half an hour—the 
motion prevailed—and a Babel-like confu- 
sion of tongues instantly ensued, as the 
members seized their hats and vanished 
in squads. The rival whiskers went out 
at separate doors; the green specs mutter- 
ed something about the delay of business, 
long tongues, and longer ears; and the 
troubled brow hid itself in a much worn 
hat, as its possessor sauntered carelessly 
out of the hall. 

At three o’clock, the State-House bell 
rang for the afternoon session; and the 
members, who had by this time congrega- 
ted in knots as before, were again called 
to order. The Speaker stated the point at 
which business had been left, when up 
rose the sandy whiskers, pregnant of 








of the yeasand nays. A desultory debate 
of half an hour now took place, when the 
yeas and nays were again called, and the 
/motion to re-commit was lost. 
“Mr. Speaker!” exclaimed, at this junc- 
'ture,a member who had hitherto taken no 
part, except to vote,—a very tall gentle- 
man, with large bushy eye-brows, a florid 
complexion, and an enormous hook nose,— 
“Mr. Speaker! I move to strike out all 
the first section of the bill, saving the en- 
|acting clause.” ‘This motion was accom- 
|panied with a threatening shake of the 
|head, a shifting of the bills, sand-boxes, 
!and documents before him, and a mysteri- 
ous wink at the black whiskers. “I sec- 
‘ond the motion,” said the latter gentleman, 
'“most willingly; and to test the principles 
of members, | call for the yeas and nays.” 
The hall had been lighted for some time. 
|The clerk snuffed his candle, and at the 
order of the Speaker, once more proceed- 
‘ed with the tedious call. The motion 
‘failed. ‘The supper bells now burst all at 
once into a hurried ringing, and a bon vi- 
vant sprang to his feet and moved an ad- 
|journment. A @ozen voices requested him 
to withdraw his motion, but he refused, 
and in his turn demanded the yeas and 
‘nays. For the fifth time the tedious pro- 
‘cess of calling these was gone through 
with, and the result was a refusal to ad- 
journ. The Speaker now read the remain- 
ing amendment, which was unimportant, 
and agreed to without objection. The 








thought, and proceeded a full half hour to | question then turning on ordering the bill 
speak in favor of the pending amend-|to be engrossed, preparatory to its third 
ment. He was followed by the black | reading and final passage, the Speaker put 
whiskers in reply, who outdid him in| it distinctly, that gentlemen might under- 
words if not in arguments, and kept the | stand what they were about. Upon this, 
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the gentleman with the troubled brow and 
the quivering lip took the floor, and ad- 
dressed the Speaker. 

“Sir!” said he, fixing his keen eye upon 
the presiding officer, and bringing the 
fore-finger of his right hand horizontally 
across the palm of his left: “Sir! this ap- 
pears to me to be, clearly, a question of 
great importance; but I think I can, with- 
out much difficulty, cast a little assuaging 
oil upon the troubled waters of this House. 
From the arguments of gentlemen on 
either side,—and those arguments, sir, 
have been most eloquent and convincing,— 
it appears that by a recent discovery, it 
has been found that that well-known in- 
sect the Potato-Bug, yields an oil, which 
is a sovereign and certain remedy, for all 
manner of diseases which poor “ human 
flesh is heir to.” Now the only question is, 
whether this company, which wishes to 
erect extensive buildings, and to put up 
machinery sufficient to manufacture pota- 
to-bug oil enough to keep three millions of 
freemen in perpetual health—I think I 
understood one of the gentlemen to say 
that they contemplated using up ten hun- 
dred millions of the insect per hour for 
three months in the year—a large busi- 
ness, Mr. Speaker, and one which will 
make the raising of potato-bugs a very 
important branch of agricultural industry 
and enterprise, and give profitable em- 
ployment to hundreds of females and chil- 
dren who now earn little or nothing to- 
wards defraying the expenses of their liv- 
ing—the only question is, | say, whether 
this company, formed for the praiseworthy 
purpose of encouraging the growth of po- 
tato-bugs and manufacturing potato-bug 
oil—whether this company, sir, shall be 
allowed to go into operation under the 
conditions asked by its members, or be 
killed by such conditions as this legislative 
body may impose. ‘The company, sir, is 


- composed of some of the most enterprising 


citizens of the thriving city of Tuberoot, 
and no doubt its stock will be taken in 
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'which was in the bill when it was report- 
ed, giving to any future legislature the 
power of altering or repealing this act at 
‘its pleasure. Sir, that is striking a blow 
‘at the sound and established doctrine of 
vested rights, which I can never sanction; 
and before [ take my seat, I will move to 
strike out that section. Thisis nota proper 
hour for lengthy argument; but to show the 
‘evils and inconsistency of retaining sucha 
provision in a bill of this kind, I will just 
suppose a case. Suppose, for instance, that 
this company has been fully under way 
for several years—erected buildings, put 
up machinery, induced many persons to 
embark in the business of raising potato- 
| bugs, and commenced the manufacture of 
| potato-bug oil on a very extensive scale: 
well, personal ill-will, political considera- 
tions, or a desire to participate in the ben- 
| efits of so profitable a business, may induce 
some individuals to get up petitions for the 
repeal of the company’s charter; and sup- 
/pose that through lobby influence it may 
‘be repealed. Is it not manifest, sir, that 
In this the greatest injustice would be done 
/to a number of honest and enterprising in- 
‘dividuals? Surely it is! Besides, sir, it 
‘might injure the sale of many a crop of 
| potato-bugs, and for years put almost an 
‘entire stop to the manufacture of that in- 
valuable panacea, potato-bug oil.—Mr. 
Speaker, I now move to strike out the one 
| hundred and thirty-seventh section of the 
bill, which contains the repealing clause.” 
This motion brought both the black and 
the sandy whiskers to their feet in a twink- 
‘ling. They replied in succession, fifteen 
minutes each, both opposing the motion to 
‘strike out. Though they had been at 
swords’ points all day, they met here in 
'perfect friendship and agreement. The 
|truth appeared to be, that the gentleman 
with the quivering lip was a great stickler 
‘for hoary prejudices; he of the black 
| whiskers, a determined innovator on es- 
|tablished things; and the little sandies, a 
‘kind of half-and-half—neither the one 











great part by the industrious mechanics of | thing nor the other, but currying favor 
that city and the hard-working farmers of | with both, and possessing the respect of 
the surrounding country; and to clog the |neither. The green specs felt indifferent 
bill, as some gentlemen here wish to, with | about the matter, but the hook nose was 
a provision making one of these persons strong for striking out, and called for the 
liable in his individual capacity for the jyeas and nays. The result was, another 
corporate debts of a//, seems to me to be | tie vote, and the one hundred and thirty- 
unnecessary and unwise. There is one |seventh section of the bill remained in. 

other on to which I will advert, sir,} The question again recurred on order- 
while I am up; and that is, the clause, jing the bill to its third reading, and it was 
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put distinctly, as before. And now follow- | THE DOOMED WYANDOTT. 
ed, in rapid succession, motions to “ refer 
to a select committee,” to “re-commit to} TE great northern family of Indian 
the committee by whom reported,” to| tribes which seem to have been originally 
* postpone till the next session,” to “strike | embraced in the generic term Iroquois, con- 
out,” and to “lay upon the table.” On sisted, according to some writers, of two 
half of these the yeas and nays were de- | grand divisions, the eastern and the west- 
manded, and all such the tie vole negatived.|ern. In the eastern division were inclu- 
The main question was then again stated, | ded the Five Nations, or Maquas, ( Mingos) 
and the hook nose took the floor with a| as they were commonly called by the Al- 
sonorous twang, and squared himself for | gonkin tribes, and in the western the Yen- 
a mighty conflict; but here the sandy | dots, or W yandotts, (nicknamed Hurons by 
whiskers made a successful motion to ad-| the French,) and three or four other na- 
journ, and an end was thus put to tions, of whom a large proportion are now 
entirely extinct. The Yendots, after a 
long and deadly warfare, were nearly ex- 
of that great day. Whether the bill was| terminated by the Five Nations, about the 
killed the next morning, or passed ei middle of the seventeenth century. Of 
such provisions as induced the company) the survivors, a part sought refuge in 
not to receive it, I know not, as I left; Canada, where their descendants still re- 
early; but from that time to this, I have| main; a few were incorporated among the 
never heard aught of the “Great Potato-| different tribes of the conquerors, and the 
Bug Company of the city of Tuberoot.” remainder, consisting chiefly of the 'Tion- 
ontates, retired to Lake Superior. Incon- 
N.B. I give this important reminiscence | Sequence of the disastrous wars, in which 
of “ LEGISLATING” without comment, leay-| they afterwards became involved with 
ing the application to be made by every | other powerful nations of the north-west- 
reader according to his own experience | ern region, they again repaired to the vi- 
and notions of propriety. cinity of their old hunting grounds. With 
this remnant of the original Huron or Wy- 
P.§. Ina Reading Room of a distant} andott nation, were united some scattered 
city, a couple of weeks afterwards, I met} fragments of other broken-up tribes of the 
with a paragraph in one of the newspapers | same stock, and, though comparatively 
of the metropolis aforementioned, which | few in number, they continued, for a long 
stated that on the morning of publication! period, to assert successfully the right of 
the whole town was in a state of great ex-| sovereignty over the whole extent of coun- 
citement, on account of a rumor which had | try between the Ohio river and the Lakes, 
gotten wing, that an affair of honor was to| as far west as the territory of the Pian- 
come off, between day-break and sunrise, | kishaws, or Miamies, whose eastern boun- 
between the two members of the lower; dary was probably an irregular line 
branch of the Assembly from the counties| drawn through the valleys of the Great 
of Braginados and Splutterkin. These| Miami, (Shi-me-am-ee) and the Ottawah- 
were the “Riva Wuisxers!” and it| se-pee, or Maumee river of Lake Erie. 
strikes me as not at all improbable that) The Shawanese and the Delawares, it is 
this duel grew out of “words spoken in | believed, were occupants of a part of the 
debate,” during the eloquent and exciting | fore-mentioned country, merely by suffer- 
discussion of the important bill to incorpo- | ance of the Wyandotts, whose right of do- 
rate the “Great Potato-Bug Company”) minion seems never to have been called in 
aforesaid. question, excepting by the Mingoes, or 
The paper stated that the police had} Five Nations. The Shawanese were orig- 
gotten wind of the ground selected for the| imally powerful, and always -warlike. 
deadly encounter, and were hot in the | Kentucky received its name from them, in 
pursuit. Of the fate of either of the hon-| the course of their migrations between 
orable members, and likewise of the ter-| their former place of residence on the 
mination of this honorable affair, I regret, | Suwanee river, adjacent to the southern 
as a veritable chronicler, that I am en-| 8¢@-coast, and the territory of the Yendots 
tirely ignorant. |in the North. The name (Kan-tuck-ee) is 
’ W. D. G. | compounded from the Shawanese, and sig- 
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the gentleman with the troubled brow and 
the quivering lip took the floor, and ad- 
dressed the Speaker. 

“Sir!” said he, fixing his keen eye upon 
the presiding officer, and bringing the 
fore-finger of his right hand horizontally 
across the palm of his left: “Sir! this ap- 
pears to me to be, clearly, a question of 
great importance; but I think I can, with- 
out much difficulty, cast a little assuaging 
oil upon the troubled waters of this House. 
From the arguments of gentlemen on 
either side,—and those arguments, sir, 
have been most eloquent and convincing,— 
it appears that by a recent discovery, it 
has been found that that well-known in- 
sect the Potato-Bug, yields an oil, which 
is a sovereign and certain remedy, for all 
manner of diseases which poor “ human 
flesh is heir to.” Now the only question is, 
whether this company, which wishes to 
erect extensive buildings, and to put up 
machinery sufficient to manufacture pota- 
to-bug oil enough to keep three millions of 
freemén in perpetual health—I think I 










[May, 
which was in the bill when it was report- 
ed, giving to any future legislature the 
power of altering or repealing this act at 
‘its pleasure. Sir, that is striking a blow 
‘at the sound and established doctrine of 
vested rights, which I can never sanction; 
and before I take my seat, I will move to 
strike out that section. Thisis nota proper 
hour for lengthy argument; but to show the 
‘evils and inconsistency of retaining sucha 
provision in a bill of this kind, I will just 
suppose a case. Suppose, for instance, that 
this company has been fully under way 
for several years—erected buildings, put 
up machinery, induced many persons to 
embark in the business of raising potato- 
bugs, and commenced the manufacture of 
| potato-bug oil on a very extensive scale: 
| well, personal ill-will, political considera- 
tions, or a desire to participate in the ben- 
efits of so profitable a business, may induce 
some individuals to get up petitions for the 
repeal of the company’s charter; and sup- 
‘pose that through lobby influence it may 
‘be repealed. Is it not manifest, sir, that 
















undersiood one of the gentlemen to say |in this the greatest injustice would be done 
that they contemplated using up ten hun- | to a number of honest and enterprising in- 
dred millions of the insect per hour for |dividuals? Surely it is! Besides, sir, it 
three months in the year—a large busi-| might injure the sale of many a crop of 
ness, Mr. Speaker, and one which will | potato-bugs, and for years put almost an 
make the raising of potato-bugs a very |entire stop to the manufacture of that in- 
important branch of agricultural industry valuable panacea, potato-bug oil—Mr. 
and enterprise, and give profitable em- | Speaker, I now move to strike out the one 
ployment to hundreds of females and chil- | hundred and thirty-seventh section of the 
dren who now earn little or nothing to- | bill, which contains the repealing clause.” 
wards defraying the expenses of their liv-| This motion brought both the black and 
ing—the only question is, | say, whether | the sandy whiskers to their feet in a twink- 
this company, formed for the praiseworthy |ling. They replied in succession, fifteen 
purpose of encouraging the growth of po- | minutes each, both opposing the motion to 
tato-bugs and manufacturing potato-bug | strike out. Though they had been at 
oil—whether this company, sir, shall be |swords’ points all day, they met here in 
allowed to go into operation under the | perfect friendship and agreement. The 
conditions asked by its members, or be |truth appeared to be, that the gentleman 
killed by such conditions as this legislative | with the quivering lip was a great stickler 
body may impose. The company, sir, is |for hoary prejudices; he of the black 
composed of some of the most enterprising | whiskers, a determined innovator on es- 
citizens of the thriving city of Tuberoot, | tablished things; and the little sandies, a 
and no doubt its stock will be taken in| kind of half-and-half—neither the one 
great part by the industrious mechanics of | thing nor the other, but currying favor 
that city and the hard-working farmers of | with both, and possessing the respect of 
the surrounding country; and to clog the |neither. The green specs felt indifferent 
bill, as some gentlemen here wish to, with | about the matter, but the hook nose was 
a provision making one of these persons | strong for striking out, and called for the 
liable in his individual capacity for the | yeas and nays. The result was, another 
corporate debts of all, seems to me to be | tie vote, and the one hundred and thirty- 
unnecessary and unwise. There is one | seventh section of the bill remained in. 

other point to which | will advert, sir,} The question again recurred on order- 
while | am up; and that is, the clause, |ing the bill to its third reading, and it was 
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put distinctly, as before. And now follow- | THE DOOMED WYANDOTT. 
ed, in rapid succession, motions to “refer 
to a select committee,” to “re-commit to} TE great northern family of Indian 
the committee by whom reported,” to| tribes which seem to have been originally 
* postpone till the next session,” to “strike | embraced in the generic term Iroquois, con- 
out,” and to “lay upon the table.” On| sisted, according to some writers, of two 
half of these the yeas and nays were de-/ grand divisions, the eastern and the west- 
manded, and all such the tie vole negatived.|ern. In the eastern division were inclu- 
The main question was then again stated, | ded the Five Nations, or Maquas, ( Mingos) 
and the hook nose took the floor with a| as they were commonly called by the Al- 
sonorous twang, and squared himself for | gonkin tribes, and in the western the Yen- 
a mighty conflict; but here the sandy | dots,or Wyandotts, (nicknamed Hurons by 
whiskers made a successful motion to ad-| the French,) and three or four other na- 
journ, and an end was thus put to tions, of whom a large proportion are now 
entirely extinct. The Yendots, after a 
long and deadly warfare, were nearly ex- 
of that great day. Whether the bill was| terminated by the Five Nations, about the 
killed the next morning, or passed ee of the seventeenth century. Of 
such provisions as induced the company| the survivors, a part sought refuge in 
not to receive it, I know not, as I left| Canada, where their descendants still re- 
early; but from that time to this, | have| main; a few were incorporated among the 
never heard aught of the “Great Potato-| different tribes of the conquerors, and the 
Bug Company of the city of Tuberoot.” | remainder, consisting chiefly of the Tion- 
ontates, retired to Lake Superior. Incon- 
N.B. I give this important reminiscence | Sequence of the disastrous wars, in which 
of “ LEGIsLATING” without comment, leav-| they afterwards became involved with 
ing the application to be made by every other powerful nations of the north-west- 
reader according to his own experience ern region, they again repaired to the vi- 
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and notions of propriety. cinity of their old hunting grounds. With 
this remnant of the original Huron or Wy- 

P.S. Ina Reading Room of a distant} andott nation, were united some scattered 
city, a couple of weeks afterwards, I met| fragments of other broken-up tribes of the 
with a paragraph in one of the newspapers| same stock, and, though comparatively 
of the metropolis aforementioned, which | few in number, they continued, for a long 
stated that on the morning of publication! period, to assert successfully the right of 
the whole town wis in a state of great ex-| sovereignty over the whole extent of coun- 
citement, on account of a rumor which had | try between the Ohio river and the Lakes, 
gotten wing, that an affair of honor was to| as far west as the territory of the Pian- 
come off, between day-break and sunrise,| kishaws, or Miamies, whose eastern boun- 
between the two members of the wrt dary was probably an irregular line 
branch of the Assembly from the counties| drawn through the valleys of the Great 
of Braginados and Splutterkin. These} Miami, (Shi-me-am-ee) and the Ottawah- 
were the “Rivat Whiskers!” and it] se-pee, or Maumee river of Lake Erie. 
strikes me as not at all improbable that) The Shawanese and the Delawares, it is 
this duel grew out of “words spoken in| believed, were occupants of a part of the 
debate,” during the eloquent and exciting | fore-mentioned country, merely by suffer- 
discussion of the important bill to incorpo-| ance of the Wyandotts, whose right of do- 
rate the “Great Potato-Bug Company”) minion seems never to have been called in 
aforesaid. question, excepting by the Mingoes, or 
The paper stated that the police had | Five Nations. The Shawanese were orig- 
gotten wind of the ground selected for the | inally powerful, and always -warlike. 
deadly encounter, and were hot in the| Kentucky received its name from them, in 
pursuit. Of the fate of either of the hon-| the course of their migrations between 
orable members, and likewise of the ter-| their former place of residence on the 
mination of this honorable affair, I regret, | Suwanee river, adjacent to the southern 
as a veritable chronicler, that I am en-| 8¢4-coast, and the territory of the Yendots 
tirely ignorant. |in the North. The name (Kan-tuck-ee) is 
W. D. G. | compounded from the Shawanese, and sig- 
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nifies a land, or place at the head of a| Dog, Yun-ye-noh. 

river. | Cow, Kin-ton-squa-ront. 
The chosen place of residence of the; Horse, Ugh-shut-te. 

Wyandotts was atan early period, as itis| Goose, Yah-hounk. 

now, on the waters of the Saun-dus-tee, or | Duck, Yu-in-geh. 

Sandusky. Though greatly reduced in; Man, Ain-ga- hon. 

number, they have, perhaps, attained a| Woman, Uteh-ke. 

higher degree of civilization than any | Giri, Ya-weet-sen-tho. 

other tribe in the vicinity of the north-| Boy, Oima-int-sent-e-hah. 

western Lakes. For the following speci-| Child, Che-ah-hah. 

men of the W yandott language, and forthe Old Man, Ha-o-tong. 


greater part of the statements given above, | 
we are indebted to the Archeologia Amer- | 


icana. 
One, Scat. 
Two, Tin-dee. 
Three, Pe 
Four, An-daght. 
Five, Wee -ish. 
Siz, Wau-shau. 
Seven, Soo-tare. 

, Eight, Au-tarai. 
Nine, Ain-tru. 
Ten, Augh-sagh. 
Twenty, Ten-deit-a-waugh-sa. 
Thirty, Shaigh-ka-waugh-sa. 
Forty, An-daugh-ka-waugh-sa. 
Fifty, Wee-ish-a-waugh-sa.: 
Sizty, Wau-shau-waugh-sa. 
Seventy, Soo-tare-waugh-sa. 
Eighty, Au-tarai-waugh-sa. 
Ninety, Ain-tru-waugh-sa. 


One Hundred, Scute-main-gar-we. 


God, Ta-main-de-zue. 
Good, Ye-waugh-ste. 
Bad, Waugh-she. 
Devil, Degh-shu-re-noh. 
Heaven, Ya-roh-nia. 
Hell, Degh-shunt. 
Sun, Ya-an-des-hra. 
Moon, Wauygh-sunt-ya-an-des-ra. 
Stars, Tegh- shu. 

Sky, Cagh- ro-niate. 
Clouds, Oght-se-rah. 
Wind, Izu-quas. 

It rains, Jna-un-du-se. 


Thunder, Heno. 
Lightning, Tim-men-di-quas. 
Earth, Umaitsagh. 
Deer, Ough-scan-oto. 
Bear, Anu-e. 

Raccoon, Ha-in-te-roh. 
Fox, The-na-in-ton-to. 
Beaver, Soo-taie. 

Mink, So-hoh-main-dia. 
Turkey. Daigh-ton-tah. 
Squirrel, Ogh-ta-eh. 

Otter, Ta-wen-deh. 


Old Woman, Ut-sin-dag-sa. 
My Wife, Azut-tun-oh-oh. 


| Corn, Nay-hah. 

| Beans, Yah-re-sah. 
Potatoes, Da-ween-dah. 

| Melons, Oh-nugh-sa. 

| Grass, E-ru-ta. 


| ‘The foregoing sketch of the history and 
‘language of the Wyandotts, though cer- 
‘tainly ‘not strictly necessary, will, it is 
‘hoped, be deemed not altogether inappro- 
priate as an introduction to the following 
‘brief narrative of the circumstances at- 
| tending the death of a chief of that nation. 
| The particulars have been recently com- 
/municated by persons who were eye wit- 
‘nesses of the execution, and may be re- 
‘lied on as perfectly accurate. 
| In the evening of the first day of June, 
|in the year 1810, there came six Wyan- 
‘dott werriors to the house of Mr. Benjamin 
‘Sells, on the Scioto river, about twelve 
| miles above the spot where now stands the 
lcity of Columbus. They were equipped 
in the most warlike manner, and exhibi- 
| ted, during their stay, an unusual degree 
| of agitation. 
‘old Wyandott chief, for whom they had 
‘been making diligent inquiry, was then 
encamped ata distance of about two miles 
‘farther up the west bank of the river, 
| they expressed a determination to put him 
|to death, and immediately went off, in the 
direction of his lodge. 
| These facts were communicated, early 
|in the ensuing morning, to Mr. John Sells, 
who ‘now resides in the village of Dublin, 
‘on the Scioto, about two miles from the 
_ place where the doomed Wyandott met his 
‘fate. Mr. Sells immediately proceeded up 
‘the river, on horseback, in quest of the 
‘Indians. He soon arrived at the lodge, 
‘which he found situated in a grove of su- 
gar trees, close to the bank of the river. 
The six warriors were seated, in consulta- 
tion, at the distance of a few rods from the 
‘lodge. The old chief was with them, evi- 
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dently in the character of a prisoner. His | and so mueh were they staggered by this 
arms were confined by a small cord, but | proposition, that they again repaired to 
he sat with them without any manifesta- | their place of consultation, and remained 
tion of uneasiness. A few of the neigh-|in council a considerable length of time 
boring white men were likewise there, | before it was finally rejected. 

and a gloomy looking Indian who had | The conference was again terminated, 
been the companion of the chief, but now |and five of the Indians began to amuse 
kept entirely aloof—sitting sullenly in the | themselves with running, jumping, and 
camp. Mr. Sells approached the Indians | other athletic exercises. The captain 
and found them earnestly engaged in de- | took no part with them. When again in- 
bate. A charge of “witchcraft” had been | quired of as to the time of execution, he 
made, at a former time, against the chief, | pointed to the sun, as before, and indicated 
by some of his captors, whose friends had | the hour of four. The prisoner then walk- 
been destroyed, as they believed, by |ed slowly to his camp—partook of a din- 
means of his evil powers. This crime, | ner of jerked venison—washed and array- 
according to the immemorial usage of the |ed himself in his best apparel, and after- 















tribe, involved a forfeiture of life. The 
chances of a hunter’s life had brought the 
old man to his present location, and his 
pursuers had sought him out, in order that 
they might execute upon him the sentence 
of their law. 

The council was of two or three hours 
duration. The accusing party spoke al- 
ternately, with much ceremony, but with 
evident bitterness of feeling. ‘The prison- 
er, in his replies, was eloquent though dis- 
passionate. Occasionally a smile of scorn 
would appear, for an instant, on his coun- 
tenance. At the close of the consultation 


_wards painted his face. His dress was 
‘very rich—his hair gray, and his whole 
‘appearance graceful and commanding. 
_At his request the whole company drew 
|around him at the lodge. He had observed 
the exertions made by Mr. Sells in his be- 
‘half, and now presented to him a writter 
paper, with a request that it might be read 
to the company. It was a recommenda- 
| tion, signed by Governor Hull, and in com- 
pliance with the request of the prisoner 
it was fixed and left upon the side of a 
large tree, at a short distance from the 
wigwam. 












it was ascertained that they had re-affirm- | 
ed the sentence of death which had before 
been passed upon the chief. Inquiry 
having been made, by some of the white 
men, with reference to their arrangements, 
the captain of the six warriors pointed to 
the sun, and signified to them that the ex- 


The hour of execution being close at 
/hand, the chief shook hands in silence 
with the surrounding spectators. On com- 
\ing to Mr. Sells he appeared much moved 
'—grasped his hand warmly—spoke for a 
| few minutes in the W yandott language, and 
| pointed to the Heavens. He then turned 
ecution would take place at one o’clock in | from the wigwam, and with a voice of sur- 
the afternoon. Mr. Sells went tothe cap-| passing strength and melody commenced 












tain and asked him what the chief had | 
done. “ wy bad Indian,” he replied, 
“make good Indian sick—make horse sick 


|the chant of the death song. He was fol- 
lowed closely by the W yandott warriors, all 
timing with their slow and measured 
‘march the music of his wild and melan- 
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—make die—very bad chief.” Mr. Sells 
then made an effort to persuade his white |choly dirge. The white men were all, 
friends to rescue the victim of superstition | likewise, silent followers in that strange 
from his impending fate, but to no purpose. | procession. At the distance of seventy or 
They were then in a frontier situation, |eighty yards from the camp, they came to 
entirely open to the incursions of the |a shallow grave, which, unknown to the 
northern tribes, and were, consequently | white men, had been previously prepared 
unwilling to subject themselves to the dis-| by the Indians. Here the old man knelt 
pleasure of their savage visitors by any | down, and in an elevated but solemn tone 
interference with their operations. He | of voice addressed his prayer to the Great 
then proposed to release the chief by pur-|Spirit. As soon as he had finished, the 
chase—offering to the captain, for that | captain of the Indians knelt beside him 
purpose, a fine horse, of the value of three | and prayed in a similar manner. Their 
hundred dollars. “Let me him see,” said prayers, of course, were spoken in the 
the Indian. The horse was accordingly | Wyandott tongue. When they arose, the 
brought forward, and closely examined; | captain was again accosted by Mr. Sells, 
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who insisted that if they were inflexible in | 
the determination to shed blood, they | 
should at least remove their victim be- | 


yond the limits of the white settlements. | 


“No!” said he, very sternly, and with ev- | 
ident displeasure, “no—good Indian fraid | 
—he no go with this bad man—mouth 
give fire in the dark night—good Indian 
fraid—he no go!—My friend,” he contin- 
ued, “me tell you—white man bad man, 
white man kill him—lIndian say nothing.” 
Finding all interference futile, Mr. Sells 
was at length compelled, reluctantly, to 
abandon the old man to his fate. Aftera 
few moments delay, he again sank down | 
upon his knees and prayed, as he had | 
done before. When he had ceased pray- 
ing he still continued in a kneeling posi- 
tion. All the rifles belonging to the par- | 
ty had been left at the wigwam. There | 
was not a weapon of any kind to be seen | 


at the place of execution, and the specta- | 
tors were consequently unable to form any | 
conjecture as to the mode of procedure 
which the executioners had determined on, 
for the fulfilment of their purpose. Sud- 
denly one of the warriors drew from be- 
neath the skirts of his capéte a keen, 
bright tomahawk—walked rapidly up be- 
hind the chieftain—brandished the weapon 
on high for a single moment, and then 
struck with his whole strength. The 
blow descended directly upon the crown 
of the head, and the victim immediately 
fell prostrate. After he had lain awhile 
in the agonies of death, the Indian captain 
directed the attention of the white men to 
the drops of sweat which were gathering 
upon his neck and face; remarking with | 
much apparent exultation that it was con- 
clusive proof of the sufferer’s guilt. Again | 
the executioner advanced, and, with the 
same weapon, inflicted two or three addi- 
tional and heavy blows. 

As soon as life was entirely extinct, the 
body was hastily buried, with all its appa- 
rel and decorations; and the assemblage 
dispersed. The Wyandotts returned im- 
mediately to their hunting grounds, and 
the white men totheir homes. The mur- 
dered chief was known among the whites 
by the name of Leatherlips. Around the 
spot where his bones repose, the towering 
forest has now given place to the grain 
field; and the soil above him has for years 
been furrowed and re-furrowed by the 
plough-share. 
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I HAVE A WIFE. 


I nave a wife—nor would I give 
The joys which wedded love doth bring, 
An age a bachelor to live,— 
To court through an eternal spring. 
And though lve but a single flow’r 
To glad me with its loveliness, 
As many smiles illume my bow’r, 
An’ I had thousands to caress. 


Ihave a wife—no gloom doth bend 
My spirit down—all cheerful seems— 
No lovers’ hopes and fears now blend 
With the bright visions of my dreams. 
The fairy of the sunlit wing 
Doth guard me from all evil powers ;— 
Content a rosy wreath doth fling 
Around me in my waking hours. 


I have a wife—amid the throng 
Of fair ones, none may dazzle me— 
I listen to their sweetest song, 
Warbled in bird-like minstrelsy ; 

But turn me from their winning wile, 
As one who through a garden roves, 
And though around him myriads smile, 

Still seeks the tender flower he loves. 


I have a wife—I see the girls 
Each day bedeck’d with shining gems, 
But better love my Mary’s curls, 
Than all their sparkling diadems. 
Their flashing beauty all will fade— 
To stay it, how none may invent— 
The jewels too, which they parade, » 
May show off girls not worth a cent. 


Sos pagaR eae eres aaa ea seis 


I have a wife—The mariner, 
While wandering o’er the tr 
Often detects the trembling tear, 

When all around is hushed in sleep, 
Steal té his eye, as on that star “ 
Whose light doth guide, is fixed his view, 3 
And thinks that at his home afar, 3 
Are dear ones gazing on it too. 


less deep, 


Ihave a wife—and like that lone, 
And wave-engirdied mariner, 
I gaze upon the starry zone, 
And see no other star but her. 
Content surrounds our humble cot,— 
More blissful could not be my life— 
I never murmur at my lot, 
But bless my stars I have a wife! 


J. B. M. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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REPUBLICANISM OF THE BIBLE. 


BY LYMAN BEECHER, D. D. 


Berore proceeding further* in the regu- 
lar exhibition of the evidence of the in- 
spiration of the Bible, it will deversify the 
subject a little to look into the contents of 
that book. It will have the double effect 
of alleviating the dryness of logical argu- 
ments and of preparing the way to appre- 
ciate with better estimation the evidence 
we afford; and in the second place, of do- 
ing away a prejudice against the Bible, 
which is commov. Jt isimportant to under- 
stand what kind of book it is that claims to 
be a revelation; and if we exhibit a rapid 
outline of its leading contents, it will con- 
ciliate confidence before hand, and counter- 
balance some of the prejudices which are 
taken up against it without examination. 

Now, it is not uncommon to suppose the 
Old Testament is unfriendly to the liberty 
and equality of man; the joint product of 
despotism and priest-craft; and destined to 
pass away before the rising illuminations 
of the present day. That it was formed 
in a dark, and superstitious, and barba- 
rous age of the world, and is antiquated, 
and inadequate to the advancement of so- 
ciety in the present enlightened age. 

Such opinions can result only from pro- 
found unacquaintance with the contents, 
history em influence of this most 
authentic venerable book. A book 
with which the more we become acquaint- 
ed the more we shall find that it has nei- 
ther rival nor equal. 


*This clear and admirable <xposition of the 
government of the Jews, and the Republicanism 
of the Bible, is the fifth of a series of Discourses 
to the Mechanics of Cincinnati, delivered during 
the past winter, by that eminent divine whose 
name we have placed at the commencement. 
These discourses, we presume, will be prepared 
for the press by their author, and published in a 
volume. We know there is a very strong desire 
that this should be done, and we trust that it may 
be done soon. Great as is the reputation of Dr. 


Beecher at the present time, as an able and elo- 
quent expounder of the scriptures, and an acute 
and logical reasoner, this new work of his intel- 
lect, we cannot doubt, will, when properly pub- 


lished, add much to his fame.—Eps. HesPerian. 


SELECT MISCELLANY. 








unhappy misconception and prejudice, will 
be to illustrate the design and adaptations 
and efficacy of the Old Testament in the 
production of such a state of liberty and 
equality as never before or since blessed 
the earth, save perhaps, in our own coun- 
try. 
liberty, we possess in the Old Testament, 
the first pattern that ever existed of na- 
tional liberty and equality. 
erally known, and would scarcely be be- 





the outlines and elements of a federal re- 
our own than any government on earth. 


It is but an epitome of this government 
that we can give in this lecture.—But if 


description: and this is what I shall at- 


corrupting its way before God. Nation 
after nation had turned their back upon 



































The most effectual way to remove this 


Instead of being unfriendly to civil 


It is not gen- 


lieved without inspection, that the Mosaic 
institute comprehends in a high degree, all 


publican government, more resembling 


we can render a concise account of its 
principles and relations, intelligible at one 
view, it will be better than a more prolix 


tempt. : 

It was the object of God, in the Mosaic 
institute, to fortify against the encroach- 
ments of idolatry, and stop the march of 
despotism, and lust, and blood which dark- 
ened, and polluted, and cursed the whole 
earth besides. The knowledge of God 
was fading from the world. His holy fire 
was going out in the hearts of men, and 
from his sacred altars; and all flesh was 


him and his commandments and worship. 
It was that he might not be ejected from 
his own world, and all remembrance of 
him be blotted out by his creatures, that 
in infinite compassion, he interposed to 
fortify the knowledge of his being, char- 
acter and worship, till the Desire of na- 
tions should come. 

For this purpose he called Abraham to 
be the father of a nation; to whose care 
should be committed his word and wor- 
ship, and which, like a city compactly 
builded, should stand on its rocky base, 
and defy the assaults of an apostate world. 

After the bondage of the descendants of 
Abraham, for four hundred yearsin Egypt, 
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Moses was raised up to be their lawgiver | 2. They preserve in the hands of the 
and commander, to plant them in Canaan, | people as much personal liberty as ever was 
and to establish institutions for the pre- or can be combined with a permanent and 
servation of the true religion, till Christ | efficient national government. ‘The small- 
the Messiah should visit the world anddie er the number of minds to be governed, 
for its redemption. the freer the government may be—and the 
The laws of Moses, revealed to him by | greater the number, the greater the diffi- 
God, and recorded in the Bible, include— | culty of a free government which shall be 
i. The moral laws, which are obligato-|a sound one. Now, the patriarchal sys- 
ry on all men, and are of universal and | tem of families and heads of families was 
perpetual obligation. ‘They do not depend | the first, and simplest, and purest govern- 
on positive enactments, but declare the | ment. But all its features were preserved 
permanent and unchanging moral rela-| by heaven and united with the national 
tions between God and his subjects, and | government. These families, united, con- 
those subjects among themselves. stituted tribes, and the tribes, united for 
2. The second class of laws are the pe- | national purposes, constituted the Federal 
culiar rites and forms of Jewish worship, | Republic. 
which are typical, local, and temporary;| We observe, thirdly, that this new com- 
designed to answer the peculiar circum-) bination of Patriarchates and Tribes was 
stances of that nation. |adopted by the suffrages of the people. 
3. The third class of laws are what may | When Moses had written them on the 
be denominated the constitution and laws} mount, he came down and repeated to the 
of their civil government. | people all the words of the Lord. And the 
Now, because these laws are somewhat | people answered with one voice and said, 
blended together, and we are not careful | “All the words which the Lord hath said 
to attend to and distinguish, and look at| will we do.” Thus they accepted and 
them in their comparative exhibition, the | adopted their constitution. They were 
impression is made that the Old Testa- | chosen and adopted by the Jewish nation 
ment is composed of a jumble of various | as truly as the constitution of this country 
laws put together, with reference to noin-| was adopted by the people. This adop- 
telligible design, and having no distinct | tion, by the Jewish nation, of the laws 
result. Whereas, if we observe the mor-| which Moses brought from God, was re- 
ality of the Old Testament—the religion | peated at the death of Moses, and by a 
of the Old Testament—and the God of the | statute once in seven years, ever after, by 
Old Testament—we shall find that the re-| the assembled nation. So that from gen- 


ligion and the God of the Old Testament | eration to generation, once in seven years 


are the same as those of the New.—I | the tribes met in a great national conven- 
speak of the religion of the heart. 


, ; ‘tion, and solemnly ratified the constitu- 
With respect to those rites and ceremo- | tion. They took what might be called 
nies of the Levitical code, they are but! the freeman’s oath, to observe that consti- 
shadows of a substance—not the substance | tution. * 
itself. And when they had answered their | 4. The administration of thése laws was 
typical purpose, the shadows fled away,| committed to men of their own choosing. 
and the substance was established in their | The diree¢tion of Moses is, “take ye wise 
stead. It is of the political laws of the | men and understanding, and known among 
Old Testament that I shall now particular- | your tribes, and [ will make them rulers 
ly speak. ‘To these I request especial at-| over you.” Do you elect and I will com- 
tention—because it is in this view cf the! mission them for their several offices. 
Mosaic institute that we shall perceive the| 5. The doctrine of appeals from the 
republican tendencies of the Bible. On| lower to the higher courts, is distinct and 
these political institutions we observe:— | remarkable. It was similar to what takes 
1. That they are the enactments of} place in our own country—The appeal 
Heaven. God delivered them to Moses| might travel up from the lowest to the 
and Moses to the people. They are the | highest courts in each tribe, and thence 
laws which God condescended to bestow | up to the seventy elders, elected as as- 
upon us asa pattern of his wisdom, and an | sistants to Moses—the federal court—sim- 


evidence of his benevolence ;and if they are | ilar to the United States superior court, 


excellent, their excellence belongs to him. | and in cases of great importance the ap- 
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peal might be made to God himself, who | shone, the streams flowed and the hills 
gave judgment from the tabernacle or | remained, liberty and equality must exist 
the temple. among them. 

6. We have called the civil constitution | There were no entailed estates and no 
of the Old Testament, a Federal Republic. hereditary nobility—every family pos- 
—lIt was so inthe highest sense. Each | sessed its own land—every male member 
tribe, as to all purposes of government jof the community possessed his share of 
within itself, was perfectly independent, | the soil—and then if by any means, in the 
as each State is in our Union. They | inequalities of character, or the chances of 
regulated all their own peculiar matters, | life, the family was compelled to alienate 
and the national government did not inter- |a portion of its land, it could not be done 
meddle with them.—So the tribes were |for a longer period than fifty years.—If 
each governed by their own laws, and |jaliened the first year of the jubilee, it 
those laws were as full of liberty as it is|could not be aliened for more than fifty 
possible for laws to be, to retain any force | years—if in the twenty-fifth year, for 

gat all. I do not believe it possible for a | twenty-five, and sometimes it might come 
people to be more free, and be subject toa | back in ten or five years. Thus the whole 
good conservative government, than the |land was kept in the line of the family 
Israelites were in their respective tribes. |descent—no poverty, nor vice on the part 
Possessing in given cases, even the right |of a man, could deprive his family of the 
of peace and war.—Their land belonged to | privilege of inheriting their portion of the 
them, and they did not ask the nation | soil—and thus atiaching them to the com- 
whether they might drive off trespassers | munity as independent merabers, with all 
and invaders. While, at the same time,|the inducements to freedom, and intelli- 
they were Federal for the support of God’s | gence and virtue, appertaining to owners 
worship, and to guarantee to each other | and cultivators of the soil. 
their religion and form of government,| If it should be said that the Jews were 
and for their common defense against en- | not pre-eminently distinguished for mor- 
emies; just as our government guarantees |ality, | answer that compared with the 
to each State, civil and religious liberty, | nations around them, and considering the 
and defense against internal or external |age and standard of purity then existing, 
violence. their morality was pre-eminent—and in 

7. But the most admirable trait in this | the better portions of their history, it was 
republican system, is the distribution of} undoubtedly higher and purer than any 
land which made every adult male a Jand- | which preceded the christian dispensation. 
holder,—not a mere tenant, but the owner| Besides the regular officers of the consti- 

himself of the soil on which he == there were judges who were mili- 











So 





This is the great spring of civil liberty, |tary leaders, raised up for special emer- 
industry and virtue. By this simple ar-|gencies, and inspired with courage and 
rangement, the great body of the nation {skill for temporary purposes, but whose 
were elevated from the pastoral to the |influence was only that of prowess and 
agricultural state, and were at once ex-|wisdom. They answered in some degree 
empted from the two extremes most dan- | to the dictators, who, in circumstances of 
gerous to liberty—an aristocracy of | great national peril, were placed in power 
wealth, and a sordid, vicious poverty.— | by the Romans.—Such were Gideon, Jep- 
The predominant shape of their society | tha, and many others. 

in Egypt was the pastoral; but it was the| For the religious instruction and reproof 
design of Heaven to plan a state of society |of the people, a succession of prophets 
eminently adapted to virtue and liberty— | were raised up, and continued through an 
and by this distribution of the soil to each | extended portion of their history. ‘These 
individual and family, he made the whole persons, inspired by heaven, were able 
nation agricultural. The single principle |to look into future times, and with the 
of universal ownership in fee simple of the | blessing and the curse upon their tongue, 
soil, secured at once intense patriotism, |to warnand rebuke andexhort. They had 
indomitable courage, untiring industry and | no power but the sanctity of their lives and 
purity of morals—neither an hereditary \their fearless patriotism, which carried 
nobility, nor a dependent peasantry, nor |reproof and admonition alike to the cot- 
abject poverty couldexist. While the sun |tage and the palace. The character of 
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Samuel is in point. Those who are cu- 
rious upon the subject, may read how the 
character of Samuel shone out—begin- 
ning from the consecration of him to God 
by his mother, and ending with his death. 
It is one of the purest characters ever in- 
scribed on the pages of history. 

In addition to this government, by their 
chosen officers, the people themselves 
held ina general,convocation a general 
supervisory power, as the people of our 
States, in convention, can modify their 
constitutions. So that we have in the 
civil constitution of the Jews—first, the 
simple, elementary, free, primitive gov- 
ernment of the patriarchs. The influence 
and ascendancy of age and eminence at 
the head of the family. These grouped 
into tribes, and these into a nation, and 
the nation, when called together upon 
great occasions, took up the subjects be- 
fore them, and ordered, and decided, and 
modified according to their pleasure. So 
that the constitution was as free as it 
could be, and it is doubtful whether their 
constitution and government could have 
been as perfectly free, and yet efficient, 
if God had not been the Supreme Execu- 
tive. You see, then, how far from the 
fact is the apprehension that the Jewish 
institute is adverse to liberty and equali- 
ty; and how far it is from being the pro- 
duct of a dark superstition, tyrannical and 
despotic. There is more liberty in it than 
we could bear, with all the illumination of 
the present day. 

At the expiration of four hundred years, 
at the request of the nation, the executive 
authority was placed in the hands of a 
king, though not without being reproved 
for their folly, and warned of the en- 
croachment on personal and public liber- 
ty, which would be the consequence. Be- 
fore that, God himself had been the Su- 
preme Executive. But even now, the re- 
publican form of government was not 
changed, and the king, though nominated 
by heaven, was accepted by the people 
by acclamation, and his authority regula- 
ted and limited by a covenant, called the 
“ Manner of the Kingdom”—-so that in the 
beginning, he was little more than a com- 
mander-in-chiefofa Republic. The popular 
side of the government was still so influ- 
ential, that even David, in some cases, did 
not dare to punish. Although he was able 
to command the military power of the 
population, he did not dare to execute 
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righteous judgment on Joab. These sons 
of Zeruiah, he said, are too hard for me. 

The provision for the literary and re- 
ligious education of the nation, is not less 
admirable than that for the perpetuity of 
their equality and agricultural habits. 
The perpetuity of liberty among a people 
so rude and free as the Israelites were on 
entering Canaan, demanded universal and 
immediate intellectual and moral culture. 
But how shall this be secured? They had 
come from a pastoral state in Egypt, and 
from a condition of bitter oppression, and 
had remained forty years in the wilder- 
ness, untaught, and were as unprepared 


for liberty, as a people could be; and yet 


some system of education must go into op- 
eration under every disadvantage, even 
while they were driving the Canaanites 
out, and winning the land which God had 
given them by the sword. How then was 
this to be secured? The power of the 
press was unknown, and transcription of 
school books impossible. The exigency 
demanded an immediate supply of oral 
instruction, both to minister at the altar, 
and for the schools:—aud Divine Wisdom 
met the exigency, by setting apart the 
whole of one tribe out of twelve, to super- 
intend the comprehensive interests of lit- 
erature and religion. lt was God’s potent 
arm that did it. No other nation in the 
world, at that day, was educated as fully 
as the children of Israel. 

But it is objected that the support of this 
class was too heavy a charge upon the na- 
tion: that is, that the Priesthood were paid 
at the extravagant rate of one-tenth of all 
the property of the nation. But just ob- 
serve: that as teaching was to be their 
profession, they were released from the 
care of the soil, and their land divided 
among the tribes, with a reversion of one- 
tenth of the natural income, for their sup- 
port. This, considered as in part a com- 
pensation for the land they relinquished, 
and for nearly all the professional labor 
performed by them as ministers, teachers, 
physicians, scribes, lawyers, and registers, 
was no more than a reasonable compensa- 
tion for their capital and services. The 
Jewish priesthood was sustained, and prob- 
ably honorably sustained; but they were 
no more than paid for the property they 
gave up, and the services they rendered, 
for the support of teaching, and all the 
great religious interest of the country, 
forming, as they did, the great body of the 
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learned men of the nation. This priest- 
hood was not sequestered in cells and 
cloisters, nor separated by celibacy from 
domestic endearment, and readered astand- 
ing army of unmarried ecclesiastics, un- 
allied by ihe common affinities of blood 
and interest to the nation. The blood of 
the whole nation raa as freely through 


their veins as of any tribe: the heart of | 


the Levite aud ihe heart of the nation beat 
in unison. They were through all the 
tribes fathers of families, and so dispersed 
and allied by intermarriages with the 
whole body of the nation, as to know the 
condition, and feel every pulsation of the 


national heart. 


In addition to this national polity, there 
are a few peculiarities which demand no- 
tice and admiration. One is the convoca- 
tion of all the males in the nation at Jeru- 
salem three times a year. Observe that 
it was the object of God to maintain his 
worship pure—to keep alive his knowledge 
and his doctrine—and to exclude the nation 
from any mingling in the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the nations around them, and io 
carry this testimony down in a pure chap- 
nel to the time of the Messiah. In order 
to accomplish this, they assembled thrice 
a year to form acquaintances with ihe 
purest and best men of the nation, to re- 
ciprocate ivformation, form friendships, 
allay jealousies and local interests, and 
afford opportunities for consultation, and 
forming concert of action, and diffusing a 
a healthful, uniform public sentiment 
through the nation, bound by common 
ties of interest to the capital central city of 
their endeared and long cherished associa- 
tions. Jerusalem, how was it endeared to 
the hearts of the people by these fraternal 
meetings! Oh that I could have lived and 


gone up with these tribes of God in their | 
great convocations to acknowledge his wor- | 


ship, and to honor his name! What greet- 
ings——what fond recollections——what 
friendly sympathies must there have found 
a center, to spread their blessed influence 
to the remotest corners of the land! What 
interchanges of kindness—what develop- 
ment of mind, and thought, and sympathy 
—what national ardor—what mutual in- 
citements to virtue, greatness, patriotism 
and piety, must these great national meet- 
ings have produced! There they were, 
met for the worship of God, in his great 
and beautiful city, surrounded by all the 
endeared associations of childhood, and 
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reminded of their past history, and pecu- 
liar high disiioction as a people, by the 
| striking and significant symbols there pre- 
iserved of God’s goodvess and power, to 
tbem bis chosen race. Oh the wisdom and 
'benevolence of the great God! and how 
| perfectly he uaderstood the national frame, 
| and how beautifully he adapted this simple, 
ihis touching jastitution to shut out Idola- 
try, aud maintaia his pire religion upon 
‘earth! 

Another peculiarity was the care to in- 
culcate humanity and mercy. Of this the 
law for the protection of birds and their 

young is an instance—the prohibition of 
‘cruelty to avimals is another. It may 
‘seem a little matter, but it is significant. 
| He that is mecciful ia small things is hu- 
| mane ingreat. Exemption from military 
exposure for one year after planting a 
| vineyard or building a house, or marrying 
(a wife, isanother. What a considerate re- 
‘gard to the refined feelings of human na- 
iture lies in this peculiar law—that when 
'a man has set his heart on enjoying some 
| peacefz! work of national utility—some 
|plaa of provision for his children—some 
;new and dear relation of life, he shall 
‘have peace. The rugged scenes of war 
‘shall not sweep over him—his life shall 
|not be put in jeopardy. This surely was 
‘not an emanation from the age and times 
around them—it was the inculcation of 
Heaven. 
| ‘The care to prevent retaliations and as- 
sassinations for unintentional destruction 
'of life, by the appointment of cities of re- 
fuge, is another peculiarity of wisdom and 
benevolence. ‘The reiterated inculcations 
of honesty in dealing, and of equity in the 
|administration of justice—and especially 
jin respect of the poor, the stranger, the 
widow and the fatherless, form another ex- 
ample. The purity of the family was 
‘guarded also, with peculiar care, and the 
‘rights and relative duties of parents and 
children. And the whole, in addition to 
the sanctions of eternity, was as a civil 
code sanctioned by all the blessings and 
all the curses of a remunerative and re- 
tributory providence. It comes out in 
tones of thunder, it bursts forth in every 
page of the Levitical code—it shone as in 
letters of fire before the gaze of the chil- 
dren of Israel at every step, and stands out 
conspicuous through the Old Testament 
wherever one reads—and had the nation 
| been as pure as their laws required them 
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to be, they would certainly have been a 
nation pre-eminently happy. 

Such is the epitome of the first and only | 
civil government which God ever institu- 
ted and administered, and it is worthy of | 
admiration and exaltation by us. That 
this form is undeniably republican—secu- | 
ring religious and intellectual culture, and | 
liberty, and equality in the highest possi-| 
ble degree consi8tent with united national | 
government. Far” back in the infancy of | 
nations—for the preservation of his truth 
and worship—a republic free as ever ex-| 
isted, and yet compact, intelligent and effi- 
cient, was instituted—was submitted to and | 
adopted by the people—a nation of land-| 
holders—owners of the soil by a tenure | 
which excluded alike a voluptuous nobili-| 
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total darkness of that semi-barbarous age, 
could a system so pure and bright, so per- 
manently endeared to the choice of the 
people, have been struck out by human 
wisdom? We can no more account for 
them by the known laws of the human 
mind, than the stopping of the sun by .the 
voice of Joshua. 

Delightful as are the sounds of liberty 
and equality, it is an exotic in our dark 
and wicked world.—The pride and sel fish- 
ness of man, ever the antagonist princi- 
ple of equality, tending constantly to ex- 
tremes—rushing up to the extremes of 
power, and falling down to the debase- 





ment of ignorance, poverty and crime. 


But that happy medium when all are free 
and independent, none but God, in that 


ty, and a landless, reckless poverty—the | distant age, knew how to secure—and 


most terrific material of republics. A re-| 


here, amid the darkness a light rises—a 


public whose blessed outlines survived all | well balanced republic, which, anid cor- 


changes by kingly power, and vicissitudes 
of corruption and captivity, and with its 


ruptions, temptations and vices, ‘and captiv- 
| ities end arms, brought all its elementary 


sacred charge, the oracles and worship| treasures with the oracles of God, down 
of God—baflled idolatry and brought sal-| to the Gospel day. 


vation down to the times of the Mes- 
siah. 

These republican institutions introdu- 
ced by Moses, contain strong internal evi- 


dence of the Divine original of the Old| 


Testament, independent of the testimony 
of miracles and prophecies, to which we 
shall more particularly advert at some 
other time. ‘This evidence is, that no ex- 
isting knowledge in or around the nation 
—no examples’ and no powers of the hu-| 
man mind, were sufficient to account for 





My last remark is, that our own repub- 
lic, in its constitution and laws, is of hea- 
venly origin. It was not borrowed from 
Greece or Rome, but it was borrowed from 
the Bible. Where we borrowed a ray 
‘from Greece or Rome, stars and suns 
| were borrowed from another source—the 
Bible. 

There is no position more susceptible of 
proof, than that as the moon borrows from 
| the sun her light, so our constitution bor- 
| rows from the Bible itselements and its pro- 


the existence of an institution to whose! portions and its power. It was God that 
excellence the world has scarcely reach-| gave these elementary principles to our 
ed, down to the present day. They are| forefathers as the “pillar of fire by night 
an effect for which no adequate cause| and the cloud by day” for their guidance. 
existed at that day, and indicate as clear- | All the liberty the world ever knew, is but 
ly an origin above human iatellect as| a dim star to the noon-day sun which is 
miracles indicate a power above human| poured on man by these oracles of Hea- 
power. ven. It is truly testified by Hume, that 


We are not more republican than they 
were—though we have the gathered ex- 
perience and light of all ages before us. 
With a constitution and laws brought from 
the best wisdom of the whole earth, and 
matured by the ripest experience of the 
human mind in a christian and civilized | 
and scientific age, we have no better sys- 
tem now on earth than belonged to that 
nation of bond-men—rude shepherds from 
the slavery of Egypt, after wandering for 
forty years ina wilderness. Now tell me 
where this system came from. Amid the 


the puritans introduced the elementary 
principles of republican liberty into the 
English constitution; and when they came 
to form colonial constitutions and laws, 
we all know with what veneration and im- 
| plicit confidence they copied the principles 
|of the constitution and laws of Moses. 
These elementary principles have gone 
into the constitution of the Union, and of 
every one of the States, and we have more 
consistent liberty than ever existed in all 
the world in all time, out of the Mosaic 
code. 
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And this is the secret of its success. We 
have reason to hope that our free govern-| 
ment will endure. Let us so hope—so| 
pray, and hold on to our faith in God, that | 
he will not permit the institutions of lib-| 
erty which he has given to man for free-| 
dom, to perish from the earth. I beseech 
you do not oppose the crude objections of | 
skeptics to the experience of the world—| 
to the light of the Bible. It is the anchor | 
of republics. Do not let your minds be | 
carried away by specious sophistries from | 
that wisdom which is based upon evidence 
and adapted to the wants of human socie- 
ty. Ifthe young mechanics of our cities | 

ill revere the Bible—will read the Bible 
—will study the Bible, and form their, un-| 
derstandings and hearts by the Bible, I 
shall say as Simeon did when he clasped 
and blessed the infant Savior—Now) 
Lord lettest thou thy servant depart in| 
peace, since mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation. 

My dear friends, a better defense of| 
civil and religious liberty than the con- 
secrated hearts of the young mechanics | 
of the land cannot be desired. Let them 
gather round and guard the’ ark of God, 
and it will be safe and victorious forever. 
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THE GOINGS FORTH OF GOD. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


GoD WALKETH ON THE EARTH. The purling rills 
And mightier streams before Him glance away, 
Rejoicing in His presence. On the plains, 
And spangled fields, and in thi mazy vales, 
The living throngs of earth before Him fall 
With thankful hymns, receiving from His hand 
Immortal life and gladness. Clothed upon 
With burning crowns the mountain-heralds stand, 
Proclaiming to the blossoming wilderness 

The brightness of his coming, and the power 
Of Him who ever liveth, all in all! 


GoD WALKETH ON THE OCEAN. Brilliantly 

The glassy waters mirror back His smiles. 

The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come crouching to his feet. The hoary deep, 
And the green gorgeous islands, offer up 

The tribute of their treasures—pearls, and shells, 
And crown-like drapery of the flashing foam. 
And solemnly the tesselated halls, 

And coral domes of mansions in the depths, 
And gardens of the golden-sanded seas, 

Blend, with the anthems of the chiming waves, 
Their alleluias unto Him who rules 


| The invisible armies of eternity. 


PUBLIC LIFE. 


Ir is, therefore, our business carefully | 
to cultivate in our minds, to rear to the 
most perfect vigor and maturity, every 
sort of generous and honest feeling that 
belongs to cur nature. To bring the dis- 
positions that are lovely in private life in- 
to the service and conduct of the common- 
wealth; so to be patriots, as not to forget 
we are gentlemen. To cultivate friend- 
ships, and to incur enmities. 
both strong, but both selected; in the one, 
to be placable; in the other immovable. 
To model our principles to our dutiés and 
our situation. 
all virtue which is impracticable is spu- 
rious; and rather to run the risk of falling 
into faults in a course which leads us to 
act with effect and energy, than to loiter 
out our days without blame and without 
use. Public life is a situation of power and 
energy ; he trespasses against his duty who 
sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that 
goes over to the enemy.— Burke. 


| FIRST, LAST, SUPREME, ETERNAL PoTENTATE!”” 





Gop JOURNEYETH IN THE SKY. From sun to sun, 
From star to star the living lightnings flash ; 

And pealing thunders through all space proclaim 
The goings forth of Him whose potent arm 
Perpetuates existence, or destroys. 

From depths unknown, unsearchable, profound, 
Forth rush the wandering comets: girt with flames 
They blend, in order true, with marshaling hosts 
Of starry worshippers. The unhallowed orbs 
Of earth-born fire that cleave the hazy air, 
Blanched by the flood of uncreated light, 

Fly with the fleeting winds and misty clouds 


To have | Back to their homes, and deep in darkness lie. 


Gop JOURNEYETH IN THE HEAVENS. Refulgent stars, 
And glittering crowns of prostrate Seraphim, 


To be fully persuaded, that | Emboss his burning path. Around Him fall 


Dread powers, dominions, hosts and kingly thrones. 
Angels of God—adoring millions—join 

With spirits pure, redeemed from distant worlds, 
In choral songs of praise.—‘*Thee we adore, 

For Thou art mighty. Everlasting spheres 

Of light and glory in thy presence wait. 

Time, space, life, light, dominion, majesty, 
Truth, wisdom—all are thine, Jehovah! Thou 
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or whole promised my readers at the con- 
clusion of my last chapter; but which I 
must defer to a more suitable opportunity, 
when mentioning the next occasion of my 


THE MYSTERIOUS PASSENGER.* 


BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


FortunaTEty no difficulty existed in my 
securing the seat, for the way-bill was a 
perfect blank, and I found myself the only 
person who had, as yet, announced him- 


meeting him on the southern circuit. 

My dispositions were speedily made. 
I was fortunate in securing the exact dress 
my friend’s letter alluded to among the 








self a passengem—On returning to my ho- | stray costumes of Fishamble street; and 
tel, I found O'Flaherty waiting for me;/ rich in the possession of the only “proper- 
he was greatly distressed on hearing my | ties” it has been my lot to acquire, I des- 
determination to leave town—explained | patched my treasure to the coach office, 
how he had been catering for my amuse-| and hastened to Morrisson’s, it being by 
ment for the week to come—that a pic-nic| this time nearly five o’clock. There, 
to the Dargle was arranged in a committee | true to time, I found O’Flaherty deep in 


of the whole house; and a boating party,| the perusal of the bill, along which iam bag 
h 


with a dinner at the Pigeon House, was| ured the novel expedients for dining, I 

then under consideration; resisting, how-| been in the habit of reading inevery Dub- 
ever, such extreme temptations, I mention-| lin hotel since my boyhood.—“Mock tur- 
ed the necessity of my at once proceeding | tle, mutton, gravy, roast beef and potatoes 






to head quarters, and, all other reasons for | 
my precipitancy failing, concluded with | 
that really knock-down argument, “I have | 
taken my place;” this, I need scarcely add, 
finished the matter—at least | have never 
known it to fail in such cases. Tell your| 
friends that your wife is hourly expecting 
to be confined; your favorite child is in the 
measles; your best friend waiting your 
aid inan awkward scrape; your own vote 
only wanting to turn the scale in an elec- 
tion. Tell them, I say, each or all of 
these, or a hundred more like them, and 
to any one you so speak, your answer is: 
“Pooh, pooh, my dear fellow, never fear 
—don’t fuss yourself—take it easy—to- 
morrow will do just as well.” If, on the 
other hand, however, you reject such 
flimsy excuses, and simply say, “I’m 
booked in the mail,” the opposition at once 
falls to the ground, and your quondam an- 
tagonist, who was ready to quarrel with 
you, is at once prepared to assist in pack- 
ing your portmanteau. 

Having soon satisfied my friend Tom 
that resistance was in vain, | promised to 
eat an early dinner with him at Morris- 
sop’s, and spent the better part of the 
morning in putting down a few notes of my 
Confessions, as well as the particulars of 
Mr. Daly’s story, which, I believe, 1 half 





2 ee EEEES 
———— 


*A chapter from the merry “Confessions of | 
Harry Lorrequer,””—by the author of Wild Sports | 
of the West of Ireland,—full of fun, which im- | 
proves as the chapter advances. It should be| 


on. that Mr. Lorrequer has just gone to | 
ook himself as inside passenger from Dublin to | 


Kilkenney. 


—shoulder of mutton and potatoes!—ducks 
and peas, potatoes!!—ham and chicken, 
cutlet steak and potatoes!!!—apple tart 
and cheese.” With a slight cadeoza of a 
sigh over the distant glories of Very, or 
still better the ‘Freres,’’? we sat down toa 
very patriarchal repast, and, what may be 
always had par-excellence in Dublin, a 
bottle of Sneyd’s claret. 

Poor Tom’s spirits were rather below 
their usual pitch; and although he made 
many efforts to rally and appear gay, he 
could not accomplish it. However, we 
chatted away over old times and old 
friends, and forgetting all else but the to- 
pics we talked of, the time-piece over the 
chimney first apprised me that two whole 
hours had gone by, and that it was now 
seven o’clock, the very hour the coach was 
to start. I started up at once, and, not- 
withstanding all Tom’s representations of 
the impossibility of my being in time, had 
despatched waiters in different directions 
for a jarvey, more than ever determined 
upon going. So often is it that when real 
reasons for our conduct are wanting, any 
casual or chance opposition confirms us in 
an intention which before was but uncer- 
tain. Seeing me so resolved, Tom, at 
length, gave way, and advised my pursu- 
ing the mail, which must be now gone at 
least ten minutes, and which, with smart 
driving, I should probably overtake before 
getting free of the city, as they have usu- 
ally many delays in so doing. I at once 
ordered out the “yellow post chaise,” and 
before many minutes had elapsed, what, 
with imprecation and bribery, I started in 
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pursuit of His Majesty’s Cork and Kilken- 
ney coach, then patiently waiting in the 
court yard of the post office. 

“Which way now, your honor?” said a 


‘Who the devil is she?” said [. 

“The mail, your honor, is always a fe- 
male in [reland.” 

“Then why do youstop now? You're 


shrill voice from the dark—for such the| not going to feed, | suppose?” 


night had already become, and threaten- 


ed with a few drops of straight rain, the | 


fall of a tremendous shower. 

“The Naas road,” said I; “and hark ye, 
my fine fellow, if you overtake the coach 
in half an hour, I’]| double your fare.” 

“Be gorra, Vil do my endeayvour,” said 
the youth; at the same instant dashing in 
both spurs, we rattled down Nassau street. 
Street after street we passed, and at last | 


@perceived we had got through the city, 


and were leaving the long line of lamp 
lights behind us. The night was now 
pitch dark. I could not sce any thing 
whatever. The quick clattering of the 
wheels, the sharp crack of the postillion’s 
whip, or the still sharper tone of his “gee 
hup,” showed me we were going at a tre- 
mendous pace, had I even not had the ex- 
perience afforded by the frequent visits 
my head paid to the roof of the chaise, so 
often as we bounded over a stone, or 
splashed through a hollow. Dark and 
gloomy as it was, I constantly let down 
the window, and with half my body pro- 
truded, endeavored tocatch a glimpse of the 
“chaise ;” but nothing could Isee. The rain 
now fell in actual torrents; and a more mis- 
erable night it is impossible to conceive. 
After about an hour so spent, he at last 
came to a check, so sudden and unexpect- 
edon my part, that [ was nearly precipi- 
tated, harlequin fashion, through the front 
window. Perceiving that we no longer 











“Of course not, your honor, its little 
feeding troubles these bastes, any how, 
but they tell me the road is so heavy we’ll 
never take the chaise over the next stage 
without leaders.” 

“Without leaders?” said I. “Pooh! my 
good fellow, no humbugging; four horses 
for a light post chaise and no luggage! 
come get up, and no nonsense.” At this 
moment a man appreached the window 
with alantern in his hand, and so strong- 
ly represented the dreadful state of the 
roads from the late rains—the length of 
the stage—the frequency of accidents 
latterly from under-horsing, &c. &c., that 
I yielded a reluctant assent, and ordered 
out the leaders, comforting myself the 
while, that considering the inside fare of 
the coach I made such efforts to overtake 
was under a pound, and that time was no 
object to me, I certainly was paying some- 
what dearly for my character for resolu- 
tion. 

At last we got under way once more, 
and set off cheered by a tremendous shout 
from at least a dozen persons, doubtless 
denizens of that interesting locality, amid 
which I once again heard the laugh that 
had so much annoyed me before. The 
rain was falling, if possible, more heavily 
than before, and had evidently set in for 
the entire night. Throwing myself back 
into acorner of the“leathern convenience,” 
I gave nyself up to the full entoyment of 


moved, and suspecting that some part of| the Rouchefoucauld maxim, that there is 


our tackle had given way, [ let down the 
sash, and cried out, “Well now, my lad, 
any thing wrong?” My question was, 
however, unheard; and although, amid the 
steam arising from the wet and smoking 
horses, I could perceive several figures in- 
distinctly moving about, I could not distin- 
guish what they were doing, nor what they 
said. A laugh I certainly did hear, and I 
heartily cursed the unfeeling wretch, as | 
supposed him to be, who was enjoying him- 
self at my disappointment.—I again en- 
deavored to find out what had happened, 
and called out still louder than before. 

*We are at Ra’coole, your honor,” said 
the boy, approaching the door of the 
chaise, “and she’s only bet us by half a 
mile.” 


always a pleasure felt in the misfortunes 
of even our best friends, and certainly ex- 
perienced no small comfort in my distress, 
by contrasting my present position with 
that of my two friends in the saddle, as 
they sweltered on through mud and mire, 
rain and storm. On we went, splashing, 
bumping, rocking, and jolting, till I began 
at last to have serious thoughts of abdica- 
ting the seat and betaking myself to the 
bottom of the chaise, for safety and pro- 
tection. Mile after mile succeeded, and‘as 
after many a short and fitful slumber, 
which ny dreams gave an apparent length 
to, | woke only to find myself still in pur- 
suit—the time seemed so enormously pro- 
tracted, that I began to fancy my whole 
life was to be passed in the dark, in chase 
7 
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of the Kilkenney mail, as we read, inthe 


true history of the fying Dutchman, who, 
for his sins of impatience—like mine— 
spent centuries vainly endeavoring to dou- 
ble the Cape, or the Indian mariner in 
Moore’s beautiful ballad, of whom we are 
told—as 
« Many a day to night gave way, 
And many.a morn succeeded, 


Yet still his fight, hy day and night, 
That restless mariner speeded.” 


This might have been all very well in 
the tropics, with a smart craft and doubt- 
less plenty of sea stores—but in a chaise 
at night, and on the Naas road, 1 humbly 
suggest I had all the worst of the parallel. 

At last the altered sound of the wheels 
gave notice of our approach to the town, 
and after about twenty minutes rattling 
over the pavement, we entered what I sup- 

sed, correctly, to be Naas. Here I had 
- g since determined my pursuit should 
cease. I had done enough, and more than 
enough, to vindicate my fame against any 


With a satisfactory anathema upon all 
inn keepers, waiters, hostlers and post 
boys, with a codicil including coach pro- 
prietors, | followed the smirking landlord 


‘into a well lighted room, with a blazing 


fire, when having ordered supper, | soon 
‘regained my equanimity. 

My rasher and poached eggs—all Naas 
_could afford me—were speedily despatch- 
ied, and as my last glass, from my one pint 


lof sher ry, was poured out, the long expect- 


ed coach drew up; a minute after the 
coachman entered to take his dram, fol- 
lowed by the guard. A more lamentable 
spectacle of condensed moisture cannot be 
conceived ; 
circumference of his broad brimmed hat, 

like the overflowing drop from the edge 
of an antique fountain; his drab coat had 
become of a deep orange hue, while his 
huge figure boomed still larger, as he 


stood amid a nebula of damp, that would 


charge of irresolution as to leaving Dub- | 


lin, and was bethinking me of the various 
modes of prosecuting my journey on the 
morrow, when we drew up suddenly at the 
door of the Swan.—The arrival of a chaise 


and four at a smal! country town inn, sug- | 


gests to the various employees therein, 
any thing rather than the traveler in pur- 
suit of the mail, and so the moment | ar- 
rived, I was assailed with innumerable 


anxious query was thrice repeated in vain, 
“When did the coach pass?” 

“The mail?” replied the landlord at 
length.—‘“Is it the down mail ?” 

Not understanding the technical, I an- | 


swered, “Of course not the Down—the Kil- | 


have made an atmosphere for the Geor- 
gium Sidus. 

“«soing on to-night, sir?” said he, address- 
ing me; “severe weather, and no chance of 
its clearing, but of course you’re inside.” 

“Why, there is very little doubt of that,” 
said 1. “Are you nearly full inside?” 

“Only one, sir; but he seems a real queer 
chap; made fifty inquiries at the office if 


he could have the whole inside to himself, 


and when he heard that one place had 


been taken—yours I Lelieve, sir—he seem- 
proffers of horses, supper, bed, &c. My e 


ed like a scalded bear.” 

“You don’t know his name, then?” 

“No, sir, he never gave a name at the 
(office, and his only luggage is two brown 
paper parcels, without any ticket, and he 
has them inside; indeed he never lets them 
from him even for a second.” 


the rain fell from the entir@m 


kenny and Cork mail.” | Here the guard’s horn, announcing all . 
“From Dublin, sir?” |ready, interrupted’our colloquy, and pre- i 
“Yes, from Dublin.” |vented my learning any thing further of 
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“Not arrived yet, sir, nor will it for three 
quarters of an hour; they never leave Dub- 
lin till a quarter pst seven; that is, in 
fact, half past, and their time here is twen- 
ty minutes to eleven.” 

“Why, you stupid son of a boot top, we | 


my fellow traveler, whom, however, I at 
once set down in my own mind for some 
confounded old churl, that made himself 


.comfortable every where, without ever 


| thinking of any one else’s convenience. 
As | passed from the inn door to the 


have ‘been gposting on all night like the | coach, I once more congratulated myself 
devil, and all this time the coach has been | that I was about to be housed from the ter- 


ten miles behind us.” 

“Well, we’ve cotcht them anv how,” said 
the urchin, as he disengaged himself from 
his wet saddle, and stood upon the ground; 


“aod it is not my fault that the coach is | 


not before us.” 





rific storm of wind and rain that railed 
without. 

“Here’s the step, sir,” said the guard; 
“get in, sir, two minutes late already.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said I, as I half 
fell over the legs of my unseen compan 
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_ office, I was as great a puzzle to him as he 
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ion. “May I request leave to pass you | 
While he made way for me for this pur- | 
pose, I perceived that he stooped down to- | 
wards the guard, and said something; who, 
from his answer, had evidently been ques- 
tioned as to who I was, and how did he get 
here, if he took his place in Dublin? 
“Came halfan hour since, sir, ina chaise | 
and four,” said the guard, as he banged the 


” 


Whatever might have been the reason 


name and occupation, I knew not, yet could 


not help feeiing gratified at thinking that | 


as I had not given my name at the coach 


to me. 
“A severe night, sir,” said I, endeavor- 
ing to break ground in conversation. 
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“Are youill, sir,” said I, in a voice of 
some anxiety. 

“You may say that,” replied he, “if you 
knew who you were talking to; though 
may be you’ve heard enough of me, 
though you never saw me till now.” 

“Without having that pleasure even yet,” 
said I, “it would grieve me to think you 


‘should be ill in the coach.” 
door behind him and closed the interview. | 


‘“‘May be it might,” briefly replied the 


‘unknown, with a species of meaning in his 
for my fellow traveler’s anxiety about my | 


words | could not then understand. ‘Did 
ye never hear tell of Barney Doyle?” said 
he. 
' “Not to my recollection.” 

“Then I’m Barney,” said he, “that’s in all 
the newspapers in the metropolis; I’m sev- 
‘enteen wecks in Jervis-street Hospital, 
and four in the Lunatic, and the devil a 





“Mighty severe,” briefly and half crusti- | 


ly replied the unknown, with a richness 
of brogue, that might have stood for a cer- 
tificate of baptism in Cork, or its vicinity. 

“Anda bad road too, sir,” said I, remein- 
bering my lately accomplished stage. 

“That’s the reason [ always go armed,” 
said the unknown, clinking, at the same 
moment, something like the barrel of a 
pistol. 

Wondering somewhat at his readiness 
to mistake my meaning, | felt disposed to 
drop any further effort to draw him out, 


and was about to address myself to sleep, | 


as comfortably as I could. 

“[°|| jist trouble ye to lean aff that little 
parcel there, sir,” said he, as he displaced 
from its position, beneath my elbow, one 
of the paper packages the guard had al- 
ready alluded to. 


In complying with this rather gruff de- | 


mand, one of my pocket pistols, which I 
carried in my breast pocket, fell out upon 
his knee, upon which he immediately start- 
ed,and asked hurriedly, “‘and are you arm- 
ed, too?” 

“Why, yes,” said I laughingly; “men of 
my trade seldom go without something of 
this kind.” 

“Be gorra, I was just thinking that same,” 
said the traveler, with a half sigh to him- 
self. 

Why he should or should not have 
thought so, I never troubled myself to can- 
vass, and was once more settling myself 
in my corner, when I was started by a 
very melancholy groan, which seemed to 
— from the bottom of my companion’s 

eart. 


better after all; you must be a stranger, 
‘lm thinking, or you’d know me now.” 

“Why, I do confess, I’ve only been a few 
hours in Ireland for the last six months.” 

“Ay, that’s the reason; | know you would 
/not be fond of traveling with me, if you 
_knew who it was.” 

“Why, really,” said I, beginning at the 

moment to fathom some of the hints of my 
companion, “I did not anticipate the plea- 
| sure of meeting you.” 
“It’s pleasure ye call it; then there’s no 
‘accountin’ for tastes, as Dr. Colles said, 
when he saw me bite Cussack Rooney’s 
thumb off.” 

“Bite a man’s thumb off!” said I,in a hor- 
| ror. 

“Ay,” said he, with a kind of fiendish an- 
imation, “iu one chop; I wish you’d seen 
how I scattered the consultation; begad 
they didn’t wait to ax for a fee.” 

Upon my soul, a very pleasant vicinity, 
thought I. “And, may I ask, sir,” said [, 
‘in avery mild and soothing tone of voice, 
“may I ask the reason for this singular pro- 
pensity of yours?” 

“There it is now, my dear,” said he, lay- 
ing his hand upon my knee familiarly, 
“that’s just the very thing they can’t make 
out; Colles says, it’s all the Ceigbellum, 
ye see, that’s inflamed and combusted, and 
some of the others think —— spine, and 
more, the muscles; but my’ Yeal impres- 
sion is, the devil a bit they know about it 
at all.” 

“And have they no name for the mala- 
dy ?” said I. 

“Oh sure enough they have a name for 
it.” 
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“And, may I ask | settling on my forehead, as | remembered 
“Ww hy, I think you'd beiter not, because,. we must be within ten or twelve miles of 
ye see, maybe | might be troublesome to; Leiglin Bridge, where we must pass a very 
ye in the night, though i’\] not if I can wide river. I strictly, however, conceal- 
help it; and it might be uncom! fortable to ed this fact from him, and gave him to un- 
you here if I was to get one of th fits.’ derstand, that there was nota well, brook, 
“One of the fits!” said 1. “Why it’s not. or rivulet for forty miles on either side of 
possible, sir, you would travel ina pub- us. He now sunk into a kind of moody si- 
lic conveyance in the state you mention; lence broken occasionally by a low mut- 
your friends surely would not permit it?” | tering noise, as if he were speaking to him- 
“Why, if they knew, perhaps,” slily res-  self—what this might portend, | knew not— 
onded the interesting invalid, “if they | but thought it better, under a!l circumstan- 
hon they might not exactly like it, but | ces, not to disturb him. How comfortable 
ye see, | escaped only last night, and my present condition was, I need scarcely 
there’ll bea fine hub-bub in the morning, remark—sitting visa vis toa lunatic, with 
when they find I’m off; though I’m think- | a pair of pistols in his possession—who had 
ing Rooney is barking away by this time.” already avowed his consciousness of his 
“Rooney barking,” said |,“*why, what tendency todo mischief, and of his inabili- 
does that mean?” ty to master it; but all this in the dark, 
“They always bark for a day or twoaf- and in the narrow limits of a mail-coach, 
ter theyr’e bit, if the infection comes first where there was scarcely room for de- 
from a dog.” fence, and no possibility of escape—how 
“You are surely not speaking of hydro- heartily I wished myself back in the cof- 
phobia,” said I, my hair actually bristling | fee-room at Morrison’s, with my poor friend 
with horror and consternation. | Tom—the infernal chaise, that I cursed a 
“Ayn’t 1?” replied he: “maybe you've | hundred times, would have been an “ex- 
guessed it though.” | change” better than into the Life Guards— 
“And have you the malady on you at) ay, even the outside of the coach, if I could 
present,” said |, trembling for the answer. | ‘only reach it, would, under present cir- 
“This is the ninth day since | took to | cumstances, be a glorious alternative to 
biting,” said he gravely, perfectly uncon-| my existing misfortune. What was rain 
cous, as it appeared, of the terror such | aad storm, thunder and lightning, compar- 
information was calculated to convey. ied with the chances that awaiied me here! 
“And with such a propensity, sir, do you | —wet through | should be inevitably; but 
think yourself warranted in traveling in| then I bad not contracted the horror of 
a public coach, exposing others?” | moisture my friend opposite labored under. 
“You ‘d better not raise your voice that| Ha! what is that! is it possible he can be 
way,” quietly responded he, “if I’m roused | asleep; is it really a snore !—Heaven grant 
it il be worse for ye, that’s all.” that little snort be not what the medical 
“Well but,” said I, moderating my zeal,| people call a premonitory symptom; if so, 
“is it exactly prudent, in your present del-| he'll be in upon me now innotime. “Oh, 
icate State, to undertake a journey.” there it is again; oh, he must be asleep 
“Ah,” said he with a sigh, “I’ve been | surely; now “then is my time or never.” 
longing to see the fox hounds throw off,, With these words, muttered to myself, and 
near Kilkenney; these three weeks l’ve! a heart throbbing almost audibly at the risk 
been thinking of nothing else; but I’m not! of his awakening, I slowly let down the 
sure how my nerves will stand the cry; [| window of the coach, and stretching forth 
might be troublesome.” | my hand, turned the handle cautiously and 
“Upon my soul,” thought I, “I shall not | ' slowly ; [ next disengaged my legs, and by 
select that morning for. my debut in the | bn Ap eenon genesee of creeping—which 
field.” a | IT had learned perfectly once, wen prac- 
“[ hope, sir, there’s no river or water-| tising to go as a boa constrictor to a fancy 
course on this road—any thing else I bred ball—I withdrew myself from the seat and 
I hope, control myself against; but water} reached the step, when I muttered some- 
—running water particularl y—makes me} thing very like a thanksgiving to Provi- 
troublesome.” . | dence for my rescue. With little difficul- 
Well knowing what he meant by the/|ty 1 now climbed up beside the guard, 
latter phrase, I felt the cold perspiration | whose astonishment at my appearance was 
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indeed considerable—that any man shouid lin divesting himself of his great coat; his 
prefer the out, to the inside of a coach, in | face was still turned from me, so that I had 
such a night, was rather remarkable; but | time to appear employed in divesting my- 
that the person so doing should be totally | self of my wet drapery, before he perceiv- 
unprovided with a box-coat, or other simi- jed me; at last the coat was unbottoned, the 
lar protection, argued something so strange, | gaiters followed, and throwing them care- 
that I doubt not if he were to decide upon |lessly on a chair, he tucked up the skirts 
the applicability of the statute of lunacy | of his coat, and spreading himself comfort- 
to a traveler in the mail, the palm would |ably a 7° Anglaise before the fire, display- 
certainly have been awarded to me, and |ed to my wondering gaze, the pleasant fea- 
not to my late companion. Well, on we | tures of Dr. Finucane. 

rolled, and heavily as the rain portred | “Why, Doctor—Doctor Finucane,” cri- 
down, so relieved did I feel at my change | ed I, “is this possible? were you then re- 
of position, that I soon fell fast asleep, and ally the inside, in the mail last night?” 
never awoke till the coach was driving up | “Devil a doubt of it, Mr. Lorrequer; and 
Patrick street. Whatever solace to my |may | make bowld to ask—were you out- 
feelings reaching the outside of the coach | side?” 

might have been attended with at night,| “Then what, may I ask, did you mean 
the pleasure I experienced on awaking, | by your damned story about Barney Doyle 
was really not unalloyed. More dead |and hydrophobia, and Cussack Rooney’s 
than alive, I sat a mass of wet clothes, like ithumb—eh?” 

nothing under heaven except it be that| “Oh, by the Lord,” said Finucane, “this 
morsel of black and spongy wet cotton at a be the death of me; and it was you that 
the bottom of a school boy’s ink-bottle, sa- |I drove outside in all the rain last night! 
turated with rain and the black dye of my |Oh, it will kill Father Malichi outright 
coat. My hat too had contributed its share | with laughing, when I tell him;” and he 
of coloring matter, and several long black | burst out into a fit of merriment that near- 
streaks coursed down my “ wrinkled front,” | ly induced me to break his neck with the 

























giving me very much the air of an Indian 
warrior, who had got the first priming of 
his war paint.» I certainly must have been 
a rueful object, were I only to judge from 
the faces of the waiters as they gazed on 
me when the coach drew up at Rice and 
Walsh’s hotel. Cold, wet and weary as | 
was, my curiosity to learn more of my late 
agreeable companion, was strong as ever 
within ne—perhaps stronger, from the sa- 
crifices his acquaintance had exacted from 
me. Before, however, I had disengaged 
myself from the pile of trunks and carpet 
bags, | had surrounded myself with—he 
had goi out of the coach, and all I could 
catch a glimpse of was the back of a little 
short man in a kind of grey upper coat, 
and long galligaskins cn his legs. He car- 
ried his two bundles under his arm, and 
stepped nimbly up the steps of the hotel, 
without ever turning his head to either 
side. 

“Don’t fancy you’ll escape me now, my 
good friend,” I cried out, asI sprung from 
the roof to the ground, with one jump, and 
hurried after the great unknown into the 
coffee-room. By the time I reached it he 
had approached the fire, on the table near 
which, having deposited the mysterious 
paper parcels, he was now busily engaged 





| poker. 

| Am Ito understand, then, Mr. Finu- 
cane, that this practical joke of yours was 
contrived for my benefit, and for the pur- 
pose of holding me up to the ridicule of 
your confounded acquaintances?” 

“Nothing of the kind, upon my con- 
science,” said Fin, drying his eyes, and 
endeavoring to look sorry and sentimen- 
tal. “If [had had only the least suspicion in 
|life that it was you, upon my oath I'd not 
_have had the hydrophobia at all, and to 
|tell you the truth, you were not the only 
one frightened—you alarmed me devilish- 
ly too.” 

“T alarmed you! 
be?” 

“Why, the real affair is this; I was 
bringing these two packages of notes down 
to my cousin Callaghan’s bank in Cork— 
| fifteen thousand pounds—devil a less; and 

when you came into the coach at Naas, af- 
ter driving there with your feur horses, I 
thought it was allupwithme. The guard 
just whispered in my ear, that he saw you 
looking at the priming of your pistols be- 
fore getting in; and faith I said four pa- 
ters, and a half Mary, before you'd count 
five. Well, when you got seated, the 
thought came into my mind that maybe, 





Why, how can that 
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highwayman as you were, you would not | 
like dying a natural death, more particu- 
larly if you were an Irishman; and so 
trumped up that long story about the hy- 
drophobia, and the gentleman’s thumb, and | Wrratn the last few years, the interest 
devil knows what besides; and, while I was | felt in the ruins of this once magnificent 
telling it, the cold perspiration was run- city, has increased to such a degree, that 
ning down my head and face, for every | nothing has been left undone to satisfy the 
time you stirred, [ said to myself now he’il | curiosity of the antiquary, or reward the 
do it. ‘Two or three times, do you know, | researches of the scholar. ‘To the former 
I was going to offer you ten shillings in | have been presented objects, affording the 
the pound, and spare my life; and once, | highest gratification, though accompanied 
God forgive me, | thought it would not be | by a sad and melancholy feeling, when he 
a bad plan to shoot you by ‘mistake,’ do | has reflected upon the cause which ena- 
you perceive?” bles him to view these objects. He has 

“Why upon my soul, I’m very much | walked in the very streets of ancient Pom- 
obliged to you for your excessively kind | peii, and in a deep silence, like the silence 
intentions; but really, | fee! you have done | of the tombs, has entered its forsaken 
quite enough for me on the present occa- | dwellings, and surveying every thing that 
sion. But come now, doctor, | must get to | belonged to them—iheir rich and splen- 
bed, and, before I go, promise me two did furniture, their gold and silver vases, 
things—to dine with us to day at the mess, | their lamps, tripods and medals, their busts 
and not to mention a syllable of what oc- | and statues, their paintings and household 
curred last night—it tells, believe me, very | gods—all, all still standing, just as they 
badly for both; so, keep the secret, for if | were seventeen hundred vears ago, when 
these confounded fellows of ours ever get | that awful catastrophe visited the city, and 
hold of it, I may sell out or quit the army; | consigned the ill fated inhabitants to insian- 
I'll never hear the end of it!” | taneous destruction. 

“Never fear, my boy; trust me. Ill| But to the scholar have been presented 
dine with you, and you’re as safe as a sources of higher and nobler enjoyment.— 
church mouse for any thing J’// tell them; He has come into the possession of that, 


so, now you'd better change your clothes, | which no time can destroy, no conflagra- 
for I’m thinking it rained last night.” 


LITERARY TREASURES, 


RECOVERED FROM THE RUINS OF POMPEII. 


upon the learned Fin, I left the room, in- at first confidently expected. Still, his 
finitely more chagrined and chop-fallen at | literary stores have been increased, and 
the discovery | had made, than at all the after all the toil of unrolling and decy- 
misery and exposure the trick had con- | phering the papyri of Epicurus, the 
signed me to; however, if the doctor keeps | long lost republic of Cicero, would alone 
his word, all goes wel!; the whole affair is | be sufficient to repay him for all the labor 
between us boih solely; but should it not be | and time that have been expended. But 
so, | might shoot half the mess before the | these are not all. Fragments of many of 
other half would give up quizzing me.— | the Latin classics are continually making 
Revolving such pleasant thoughts, | betook | their appearance; and now and then epis- 
myself to bed, and, what with mulled port | tles from friend to friend, helping much to 
anda blazing fire, became once more con- illustrate portions of Roman history, and 


| tions consume—the mind of past ages.— : 
Muttering some very dubious blessings | True, he has not obtained so much as he | 


scious of being a warm blooded animal, 
and fell sound asleep, to dream of doctors, 
strait-waist-coats, shaved heads, and all the 


|to give us a nearer insight into Roman 
manners. 
The following is a translation of a let- 


pleasing associations my late companion’s ‘ter from the orator Hortensius to Atticus, 


narrative so readily suggested. 


which has just been found in the library at 
Pompeii. It isa glowing critique on the 
celebrated orations of Cicero against Cata- 
line, and will be read with interest, by 
every one who has read the originals of 


Happtness.—Philosophical happiness is | those masterly productions. 


to want little. Civilor vulgar happiness is 


to want much, and to enjoy much.— Burke. | Atticus, at Athens.—I should do injustice 


Quintius Hortensius to Titus Pomponius 
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to you, my Atticus, as well as to our mu- 

tual and much beloved friend, Cicero, 
were | not to give you some accounts of 
this day’s proceedings in ourcity. Ofthe 
melancholy state of the times you are 
aware. Faction, intrigue, bribery and 
corruption, are spread throughout Rome. 
The whole moral atmosphere seems to be 
polluted; and even that place which ought, 
of all others, to be pure—the Senate house 
—is infected. Every man of ruined for- 
tune, seems to be exerting his whole pow- 
er to bring ruin upon the Republic, in 
hopes to raise himself to eminence amid 
the general desolation. 

Such a man, as you well know, is Lucius 
Cataline, who, the last night, was detected 
to be at the head of a conspiracy more | 
daring and horrid than any recorded on 
the pages of history. It was no less than 
to raise a general insurrection, to fire the 
city, to put all the noble blood to death, to 
overthrow the fair fabrie of our Republic, 
and to establish a tvranny upon its ruin. 
Of this, Cicero, ever on the alert, obtain- 
ed immediate intelligence; and early this 
morning summoned the Senate to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter S:ator, which, as you know, 
is done only in times of great public alarm. 
And would you believe that Cataline him- 
seif had the effrontery to meet with them? 
—Yes—he, on account of whose daring 
villany the Senate had now assembled, 
came boldly in, and took his usual seat. 
At the sight of this, Cicero, who sat in the 
Consul’s chair, was confounded, and for a 
time seemed at a loss to know what to do. 
And no wonder, Aiticus, when you reflect 
upon the times, and upon the body of men 
in the midst of which he was. How could 
he feel confident that the Senate would 
support him? How did he know but that 
half of them were leagued with the infa- 
mous Cataline? How could he think that 
this parracide would dare to set his foot 
within the temple, unless he felt sure of 
the Senate’s protection? He could not 
look around upon this body without seeing 
those of the most questionable character. 
He could see, on one side, a Cethegus, to 
whom the faction of Marius had looked 
up as their chief support; on another, a 
Lentulus, who, by his prodigality, had be- 
come the leader of the mob; and before 
him a Cesar, artful, ambitious, aspiring to 
supreme command. No wonder then, that 
at first the resolution of Cicero seemed to | 
fail him. But at length, quieting every | 


rising fear, summoning all his courage and 
his moral power, and feeling that his 
Coun/ry, his idol called upon him at this 
trying hour, in the midst of such an as- 
sembly the orator arose, and addressed 
Cataline himself. Never before did | hear 
such tones from the lips of Cicero. I had 
heard him when he imparted to the dryest 
law questions the most intense interest. I 
had heard him when, by his persuasive elo- 
quence, he seemed to bend even Justice 
herself. 1 had heard him when in plead- 
ing the cause of the defenceless and or- 
phau, he drew tears from the sternest 
hearts. But here, how different! I never 
before saw our Cicero in such a character; 
I never thought him possessed of such pow- 
er. He appeared in a new, in a divine 
light. He appeared like Patriotism her- 
self, descending in human form, to save 
our threateved country.—Such a strain of 
impassioned eloquence never before fell 
from the lipsof mortal man. Now, he ad- 
dressed Cataline with the most thrilling 
denunciations, laying open to his view the 


whole course of his past life; his vices, his 


intrigues, his daring villanies, his present 
horrid plot; exhorting him to leave the 
city, and fly beyond the wall. Now he 
addressed the Senate, conjuring them in 
the name of their Republic, devoted to ru- 
in; their city to confla sration; their wives 
to violence; their children to slavery; 
themselves to death—to unite and crush 
the daring traitor. Now, in the name of 


the mighty founders of the Republic, of 


‘Romulus and our martial ancestors, he im- 


plored the protection of heaven over this 
hitherto favored land. Argument, entreaty, 
expostulation, persuasion, warning, threat- 
ening—all were used to rouse the Senate 
into action, and to drive Cataline from the 
walls.—When he thanked the immortal 
gods for their protection thus far, | could 
not but think of the devout and aged Chry- 
ses, as he stood in the midst of the Grecian 
camp on the plains of Ilium, with his hands 
raised to heaven in prayer. When he in- 
voked their protection for the future, his 
tones were like the music of Apollo. When 
he called down vengeance on the head of 
Cataline, they were like the thunders of 
Jupiter. Never—never can I forget this 
day. A feverish excitement is still upon 


'me.—Methinks I see his majestic, noble 


frame: methinks I still hear the music, the 
thunder of his voice. It was indeed aspect- 
acle of true moral sublimity—to see a sin- 





















































































gie man, not knowing what might be the 
issue of his course not knowing whether 
the Senate would support or abandon him— 
rise up fearlessly in soangust an assembly, 
and deliver himself with so much power, 
such eloquence, for the country’s good. As 
a special pleader, as an advocate for the 
rights of injured innocence, we have long 
acknowledged and felt his power.- But 
with this day has commenced a new era of 
his life. With this day will his name be 


associated with all that is great and exalt- | 


ed in nature. As an impassioned orator, 
an able statesman, a great and virtuous 
patriot, will his memory be cherished in 
all time to come. Long—long, my Atti- 
cus, may he be preserved to Rome! Long 


may he live to protect the rights, and di- | 


rect the energies of this great Republic! 
Farewell! 


THE HOLE IN MY POCKET. 


BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 


Ir is now about a year since my wife. 


said to me one day, “Pray, Mr. Slackwa- 
ter, have you that half dollar about you 
that | gave you this morning?” I felt in 
my waistcoat pocket, and [| felt in my 


breeches pocket, and I turned my purse | 
inside out, but it was all empty space— | 


which is very different from specie; so I 
said to Mrs. Slackwater, “I’ve lost it, my 
dear; positively, there must be a hole in 
my pocket!” “Tl sew it up,” said she. 
An hour or two after, | met Tom Steb- 
bins. “ How did that ice-cream set?” said 


Tom: “It set,” said I, “like the sun, glo- | 


riously.” And, as | spoke, it flashed upon 
me that my missing half dollar had paid 
for those ice-creams; however,| held my 
peace, for Mrs. Slackwater sometimes 
makes remarks; and, even when she as- 
sured me at breakfast next morning that 
there was no hole in my pocket, what 


could I do but lift my brow and say, “ Ah! 


is’nt there! really!” 


Before a week had 
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for certain.” Well, wait a moment,” I 
cried; so | pushed inquiries first in this di- 
rection, then in that, and then in the other; 
“but vacancy returned a horrid groan.” 
“On my soul,” said I, thinking it best to 
show a bold front, “you must keep my 
pockets in better repair, Mrs. Slackwater; 
this piece, with | know not how many 
more, is lost, because some corner or seam 
in my plaguey pockets is left open.” 

*“ Are you sure?” said Mrs. Slackwater. 

“Sure! ay, that I am, it’s gone! totally 
gone!” My wife dismissed her promise, 
and then, in her quiet way, asked me to 
change my pantaloons before 1 went out, 
and to bar all argument, laid another pair 
on my knees. 

That evening, allow me to remark, gen- 
tlemen of the species “husband,” | was very 
loath to go home to tea; 1 had halfa mind 


| to bore some hachelor friend; and when 


'hunger and habit, in their unassuming 


| 
| 


|manner, one on each side, walked me up 
‘to my own door, the touch of the brass 
| knob made my blood run cold. But do not 
'think Mrs. Slackwater is a Tartar, my 
| good friends, because I thus shrunk from 
| home; the fact was that I had, while abroad, 
called to mind the fate of her 25 cent piece, 
which I[ had invested, as larger amounts 
are often invested, in smoke,—-that is to 
say, cigars: and I fe&red to think of her 
comments on my pantaloon pockets. 

These things went on for some months; 
we were poor to begin with, and grew 
poorer, or, at any rate, no richer, fast. 
‘Times grew worse and worse; my pockets 
leaked worse and worse; even my pocket- 
book was no longer to be trusted, the rags 
slipped from it in a manner most incredi- 
ble to relate;—as an Irish song says, 


“And such wasthe fate of poor Paddy O’Moore, 
That his purse had the more rents, as he had the fewer.” 


At length one day my wife came in with a 
‘subscription paper for the Orphan’s Asy- 
lum; I looked at it, and sighed, and picked 
/my teeth, and shook my head, and handed 
| it back to her. 
| “Ned Bowen,” said she, “has put down 
| ten dollars.” 

“The more shame to him,” I replied, 


who, like a dutiful helpmate, as she is, al- | “he can’t afford it; he can but just scrape 
ways gave me her loose change to keep, | along any how, and in these times it aint 


called for a 25 cent piece that had been | right for him to do it.” 


My wife smiled 


deposited in my Sub-Treasury for safe-|in her sad way, and took the paper. back 


keeping; “there was a poor woman at the 
door,” she said, “that she'd promised it to 


| to him that brought it. 
| The next evening she asked me if I 
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would go with her and see the Bowens, 
and as [ had no objection, we started. 

I knew that Ned Bowen did a small 
business that would give him about $600 
a year, and I thought it would be worth 
while to see what that sum would do in the 
way of house-keeping. We were admit- 
ted by Ned and welcomed by Ned’s wife, 
a very neat little body, of whom Mrs. 
Slackwater had told mea grext deal, as 
they had been schoolmates. | was as 
nice as wax, and yet as substantial as iron; 
comfort was written all over the room. 
The evening passed, somehow or other, 
though we had no refreshment, an article 
which we never have at home, but always 
want when elsewhere, and I returned to 
our own establishment with mingled plea- 
sure and chagrin. 

“What a pity,” said I to my wife, “that 
Bowen don’t keep within his income.” 

“He does,” she replied. 

* But how can he on $600?” was my an- 
swer: “if he gives $10 to this charity 
and $5 to that, and live so snug and com- 
fortable too? ” 

“Shall I tell you?” asked Mrs. Slack- 
water. 

“Certainly, if you can.” 

“ His wife,” said my wife,“ finds it just 
as easy to go without 20, or $30 worth of 
ribbons and laces, as to buy them. They 
have no fruit but what they raise and have 
given them by country friends, whom 
they repay by a thousand little acts of 
kindness. They use no beer, which is 
not essential to his health, as it is to 
yours; and then he buys no cigars, or ice- 
cream, or apples at 100 per cent. on mar- 
ket price, or oranges at 12 cents a piece, 
or candy, or new novels, or rare works 
that are still more rarely used; in short, 
my dear Mr. Slackwater, he has no hole in 
his pocket.” 

It was the first word of suspicion my 
wife had uttered on the subject; and it cut 
me to the quick! Cut me? I should rath- 
er say it sewed me up, me and my pockets 
too; they have never been in holes since 
that evening.—Cincinnati Chronicle. 


InnovaTion.—It cannot be too often re- 
peated, line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, until it comes into the currency of a 
proverb, to innovate is not to reform.—- Burke. 
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TO AN UNSEEN BEAUTY. 
BY G. D. PRENTICE. 


Tuey say, that thou art beautiful—that, in thy 
sweet blue eye, 

There floats a dream of loveliness, pure, pas- 
sionate, and high— 

They say, there is a spell of power upon thine 
angel brow, 

To which, with wild idolatry, high-thoughted 
spirits bow. 

Soft as the flow of twilight waves, or stir of 
dewy leaves 

When the young winds are wandering out on 
summer’s beauteous eves, 

Thine image o’er my spirit seems in Heaven’s 
own light to move, 

Unwinding all the hidden chains that bind my 
heart to Love. 


Oh, it is passing sweet to muse, with feelings 
pure and high, 

On glorious creatures seen alone by Fancy’s 
burning eye— 

There is no tint of earth to dim their holy light 
with tears, 

But all is pure and beautiful as thoughts of other 
spheres. 


, Lady—I know thee not, and thou, perchance, 


may’st never see 

The stranger minstrel, that now wakes his bro- 
ken lyre for thee— 

But oft his dreams will picture thee the love- 
liest of Earth’s daughters, 

A rainbow glory sweetly thrown upon Life’s 
stormy waters. 


LINES, 


Written impromptu on receiving a sprig of Heart’s-Ease. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘cLINTON BRADSHAW.” 


How easy ’tis to give the flower, 

That emblems careless ease of heart; 
Yet give the very gift the power 

To bid that careless ease depart. 


For if forth from its budding leaves, 

Young, nestling Hope should breathe her sigh, 
Too soon the trusting lover grieves 

To find the flower, and hope must die. 


Then, Marty, ere again we part, 

Oh give me back the priceless dower— 
The careless, happy ease of heart, 

That cheered me ere you gave the flower. 
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A PARISIAN SABBATH.* 
BY ISAAC APPLETON JEWETT. 


«Nous avons une litterature, une philosophe, une re- 
—— © F. Chose remarkable! aucune nation 
daus l’univers n’a peutetre pris plus de soin que la France, 
de sa civilization intellectuelle, et de sa civilization mor- 
ale: elle en recueille maintenant les fruits.—Journal des 
Debats, January, 1837. 


“'THank God,” said I, as this morning I 

read the article from which the above sen- 
‘ ™ a 

tences are taken—*“thank God, religion 


has at length been restored to France.”— | 


The evidences of such restoration may be 
doubtless seen in thronged churches, in 
the periodical press, in the literature, and 


particularly in the observance of those sa- | 


cred institutions, which religion claims as 
peculiarly herown. The Sabbath, I have 
been taught to believe, is one of those in- 
stitutions. It will be scrupulously ob- 
served by a people, who with their philos- 
ophy and their literature, possess a re- 
ligion, and who have taken the extremest 
care of their intellectual and moral culti- 
vation. “1 will walk abroad,” continued 
I.—It is a pleasant Sabbath morning. [| 


wish to contemplate one impressive proof | 


of the moral regeneration of France. | 
shall doubtless wander through tranquil 
streets, amidst a serious population bend- 
ing its course piously towards the sanctua- 
ries, and every moment will my eye and 
ear bear witness, that the mighty heart of 
the city, for six days deeply agitated, has 
found a much-desired sabbath of rest.” 

I had moved hardly twenty paces from 
No. 16, Rue de Rivoli, when my ears were 
saluted by the beating of drums, and the 
music of a martial band. A thousand sol- 
diers were following these sounds into the 


Place Carrousel. A review was about to | 


take place. I had witnessed many similar 
reviews on the same spot, but never before 
on the Sabbath. “ Well,” said I, “so far 
as the military are concerned, Paris does 
not, according to my notion, seem to be 
rallied about the banners of the Prince of 
Peace.” 


*From the many graphic extracts from Mr. 
Jewett’s “Passages in Foreign Travel,” with 
which we have met in the Atlantic newspapers, 
we select the description of a Sunday in Paris, as 
affording a glimpse of a singular state of society, 
and presenting matter for serious and deep reflec- 
tion. We hope to notice Mr. Jewett’s volumes 
at length in our next, when we intend to serve up 
from theni a rich treat for the amusement and in- 
formation of our readers.—Eps. Hesperian. 
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Watching the maneuvering of several 
companies of the National Guards, I soon 
lost in laughter all recollection of the sanc- 

‘tity of the time. There can be no wider 
chasm between the physical appearance 

of men, than that which separates the Na- 

tional Guards from the Troops of the Line. 
How pitiful seem the latter, in those long 
grey coats and red pantaloons! How vil- 

‘lainously diminutive is their stature! 

What good for nothing expressions look 

‘blank on their visages! And yet they 

handle their muskets with a precision, har- 

mony and dexterity that proclaim in eve- 
ry instant the omnipotence of the drill. 

But at their side is ranged a battalion of 

National Guards. 

| Behold their portly stomachs, their mas- 

sive frames, their fine complexions, their 

plump cheeks, their eyes full of expres- 

'sion, and their tout-ensemble abounding 

‘in consequential citizenship. They are 

| your martial personification of the embon- 

| point, the idea of that word in another ve- 

'hicle; the Falstaffa la Francaise. These 

are the men unto whom, by its sixty-sixth 

‘article, is confided the protection of the 

Charter of 1830. They are men of bus- 

iness. They have pecuniary interests in 

‘society, and of course are interested in 

the preservation of public tranquillity. 

They are the peculiar security of Louis 

Phillippe and his throne. Still do they 

look any thing but martial; and as for their 

bearing, it is altogether unsoldierlike. 

Your National Guard marches along be- 

hind a pair of spectacles, caring little for 

|his gait, still less for his musket; laughing 
with his comrade, joking with his captain, 
or muttering to himself; mistaking “shut 
pan” for “shoulder arms,” and apparent: 
ly requiring for the correspondence of his 
step with time, the benefit of legs visibly 
chalked “left,” “right.” When on duty, 
he is half the time laughed at by others, 
and the remaining half by himself. He 
knows that he cuts a laughable figure, that 
he is each night burlesqued upon the stage, 
and caricatured in every print shop un- 
der the words, “Tribulations of the Na- 
tional Guards.” Hence, has he no par- 
ticular ambition to look or walk the sol- 
dier. Sometimes he parades in a huge 

cloak; sometimes he marches smoking a 

cigar; sometimes he “orders arms” to 

take snuff; and always is he talking, al- 
ways does he laugh at his awkward blun- 











|ders in tactics, and always does he look 
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fat. Indeed slenderness and angularity 
are no longer national features.—The age 
of beau marquesses has gone by. The 
French men are fat, the French women are | 
fat, and so far as fatness is concerned, the 
French children are following in the foot- 
steps of their parents. 

Leaving the military parade, I directed 
my steps towards the Musée Royale. I 
perceived its huge doors swung widely | 
open, while hundreds’ were rushing | 
through them, and thousands were wan- | 
dering within, among its works of art in| 

marble and on canvass.—“ Pray,” said 1| 
to a crimsoned liveried huisseir at the por-| 
tal, “is the Louvre open on the Sabbath?” | 
66 Certainly, sir,” replied he, “this is the| 
only public day —The Royal Family visit | 
it on Monday—on other week days it is| 
open to those who have permission, or | 
passports, but all the world are free to en- 
joy it on the Sabbath.” I took a turn | 
through the apartments.—They were | 
thronged with the middle and lower class- 
es; with respectable gentleman in the red | 
ribbon; with countrymen in wooden shoes; | 
and grisettes in clean white caps. Sym-| 
pathy with art, thought I, is indeed wide 
inthis metropolis. It thrives under a dir- 
ty ot as beneath an embroidered man-| 
tle, but Paris artistical is any thing but | 
Paris evangelical. 

Quitting the Louvre, I walked up through | 
the Garden of the Tuilleries, and here the | 
scene was far more stirring, and ten thou-| 
sand times more brilliant than that I had, 
just left. Some hundreds were reading| 
newspapers, other hundreds were loung-_ 
ing listlessly upon the seats; hundreds of | 
bucks were sporting their canes, and an | 
elegant gait through the promenades; hun-| 
dreds of ladies wandered in magnificent | 
attire around the fountains; a thousand | 
children jumped the rope, or drove their | 
hoops in every direction, while their nur-! 
ses, those Champaigne nurses in hale red | 
cheeks, and broad outspreading bosoms!) 
laughed, danced, chatted, and thus res-| 
‘ponded with exuberant joy, to all the) 
shouts and all the laughter of the crea-| 
tures under their charge.—Tiiis is cer-| 
tainly a very delightful scene,” said I,| 
“but it seems to be distinguished from its 
brethren on week days, only by more re- 
solved enjoyment, fhore loud, impetuous 
sport.” By a New Englander who had 
been accustomed to keep Saturday night| 
with scrupulous observance from sundown 
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onwards, and who, moreover, in boyhood 
had been taught, that even an idle whistle 
upon the Sabbath was a profanation of its 
holiness, such a scene could hardly be 
deemed in harmony with the fourth com- 
mandment. Indeed, I was on the eve of 
running back to my apartment for a mo- 
ment, just to see whether | had read 
aright the article from which is taken the 
motto of this sketch. And then again was 
my step arrested by the apprehension that 
I was falling into that worst and narrow- 
est of all prejudices,—the applauding or 
condemning of others’ habits according as 
they correspond with, or deviate from the 
standards which I had been aceustomed to 
contemplate in my own country. “Not- 
withstanding all I have seen and am see- 
ing,” said I, “the Parisians may have as 
much religion as any people on the face 
of the earth, only they are a little pecu- 
liar in their forms of keeping holy the 
| Lord’s day;” and so I walked on past the 
obelisk to the Champs Elysées. 1 found 
the Champs Elysées thronged. * * * 
Moving down the Rue St. Honoré, I found 
its shops all open. The milliners were 
sewing and ogling at the windows; the 
shoemakers were beating their lasts; the 
legs of the tailors were “crossed ; the hat- 
ters were at work; the saddlers were at 
work; the trunk makers were at work; the 
ribbon seller sold her ribbons; the marrou 
roaster sold his marrous; the patissior sold 
his pate de foie gras, and at “Aux Pal- 
miers” I saw, as on any profane day, 
its black-eyed divinity shrined within her 
accustomed pyramids, all transparent, her 


pastilles and her bonbons. At length I 
stood before St. Roch. “Ah, here is a 
church at last,” said I]. Entering, | found 


it crowded. ‘The Catholic service was 
proceeding in company with the most 
solemn and impressive music. Far be it 
from me to insinuate any thing derogatory 
to the motives which led that throng with- 
in those walls. It is one of my pleasures 
to give pictures true though faint they 
may be, of some scenes which pass before 
me. Ido not wish to distort the scenes 
within this sanctuary. I saw there many 
kneeling forms, many devout expressions, 
and the eyes of many turned heaven- 
wards, whose thoughts, I trust, were on 
the same divine pilgrimage. I sincerely 
hope that this may bea type ¢ of all Paris, 
nay, of all France. « * 

Dining at the Trois Péres, I cogitated 
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how I should spend the evening. “Were | 
I in Boston,” said I, “I might join the | 
throngs which in a few hours will crowd | 
the churches and prayer meetings; but [| 
am in Paris; Gargon, le Courrier des The-| 
aters! Bien Monsieur! From this little | 
periodical I ascertained that | could choose | 
between three Royal Operas, twenty-one 
Theaters and two Concerts. Shall I goto 
the Italians, said I, for Grisi and Rubini, | 
and Tambarini and La Blache; and where 
may be seen the best blood and the best | 
diamonds of Paris? Or shall I to the 
Grand Opera for Taglioni, with the bra- 
voes and boquets momently rained down 
upon her? Or shall | enjoy the soft voice 
of Damoreau Cinti at the Opera Comique. 
But here again are the Theaters. Made- 
moiselle Mars plays at the Francais, and 
Lemaitre at the Varietes. Shall I see per- 
formed the “ Three Hearts of Woman” at 
the Vaudeville, or this piece entitled “Vive 
le Diable,” at the Porte St. Martin? But 
here, moreover, are the concerts. Which 
shall be patronized, Jullien’s or Musard’s. 
Paying one franc, you may enjoy two| 
hours of the finest music in the world. I 
resolved upon Musard’s. In his magnifi- 
cent rooms were ninety musicians, playing 
for their own and the pleasure of two thou- 
sand hearers. How many Parisians are 
engaged in giving and receiving theatri-| 
cal pleasures? said I to myself, as the last | 
strain of one of Musard’s fine quadrilles | 
died upon my ear. What with two con-| 
certs, twenty-two theaters and three opera | 
houses, there cannot be less than fifteen | 
hundred artistes. Nay, this estimate is too | 
small, for upon the single stage of the | 
Grand Opera you may often see at one | 
time more than three hundred artistes, | 
Say then, two thousand artistes. And for | 
their audiences, say eighty thousand. Im- 
agine every inhabitant of Boston, looking, | 
laughing, and shouting at operas, concerts, 
ballets, vaudevilles, dramas and melo- 
dramas, and you get some notion of what 
on a Sabbath evening is “Paris gay.”— 
Having taken at eleven o’clock, the usual 
supper of Riz-au-lait, ] was about retiring 
to my quiet chambers. I believed the 
amusements of the Parisian Sabbath ter- 
minated. Miserable, baseless belief! For 
thousands on thousands of those amuse- 
ments are just beginning. 

Nine, masked balls are announced for 
this evefiing. The earliest commences 
precisely at eleven o’clock.—Pray shall 
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we look for an hour or two into the mask- 
ed balls? Shall we speer at frail Cyprians 
through the sombre domino? Shall we 


join the impetuous gallopade, or whirl in 


the dreamy gyrations of the waltz. * * * 
I doubt not, the fagged-out reader, who 
so kindly has journeyed with me through 


this day’s scenes, will answer “no.” That 


reader, I trust, will join me in saying that 
a Sabbath in this metropolis, so far from 
being set apart as a day of seriousness for 
its religion, is only set apart as a larger 
receptacle for its amusements, and that 
if for six days the rein be freely flung up- 
on the neck of license, upon the seventh 
it is cast clear over its head. Paris wants 
a Luther in 1836, as much as Europe 
wanted one in the sixteenth century. And 
suppose the great reformer miraculously 
uprisen from his grave, and unroofed Par- 
is exhibited to him as an illustration of the 
progress which the mighty impulse he 
commenced had made. How vain would 
seem his noble labors! The reformation 
has wrought many worthy things, but 
Paris moral, and Paris religious, is as if 
the reformation, or any other reformation, 
had never for a moment been dreamt of. 
And now, were one to address the au- 


‘thor of the motto to this sketch, justly 
‘might he say, “Mr. Chevalier, you have 


at Paris the grandest triumphal arch in 
the world; you have a lovely Madeleine, 
a magnificent Bourse, a Louvre thronged 
with immortal works, a learned Sorbonne, 
and great literary, scientific and medical in- 
stitutions. You have likewise vast mili- 
tary establishments; you have the glorious 
memory of many victories; you have a 
classical drama, and moreover an epic 
poem. These things you have, and well 
may you rejoice in them; but from rever- 
ence for truth, if not for its Author, do not 
also lay claim to religion.” 


Tue sons of the poor die rich—while 
the sons of the rich die poor:—What an 
encouragement to toil through life in ac- 
quiring wealth to ruinour children! Bet- 
ter to go without money as we go along 
—educate our sons—secure their virtue 
by habits of industry and study, and 
then let them take care of themselves.— 
ANON. 
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| fluences to which, like others, they are sub- 
ject, every nation has itsshare. Inevery 
country there have been beings who have 
; 1 tea | put forth more or less of the godlike power 
Every state of Society has, happily, its | involved in their humanity, whereby they 
originals; men and women who, in more | can stem the currentof circumstances, de- 
or fewer respects, think, speak, and act, | liberately form the purpose of their life, 
nena ae oman ya aa sc and ——— it happen — a a 
way troi ; ; here | number is not large any where, bu e 
are several causes from which this origin- species is nowhere unknown. 
ality may arise, particularly in a young! A yet similar class of yet nobler origin- 
community less gregarious than those of _als remains; those who, with the independ- 
the civilized countries of the Old World. | ent power of the last mentioned, are stim- 
_The commonest of these causes in a so-| ylated by strong pressure of circumstances 
ciety like that of the United States is, per-| to put forth their whole force, and form 
naps, ee of peers ee a and achieve purposes in which not only 
SSIBOR, GLE GAALE POFEORS BIO BUOIOM. 1¢ | their own life, but the destiny of others, is 
common pressure being absent in some one | included. Such, being the prophets and 
direction, the being grows out in that di-) redeemers of their age and country, rise 
rection, and the mind and character exhib- | up when and where they are wanted. The 


it more or less deformity to the eyes ofall | field being white for harvest, the reaper 
but the individual most concerned. The} shows himself at the gate, whether the 


back States afford a full harvest of origin- | song of fellow-reapers cheers his heart, or 
als of this class; while in England, where | lions are growling in his solitary path. 
it is scarcely possible to live out of Socle- Many English persons have made up 
ty, such are rarely to be found. | their minds that there is very little orig- 
Soot] end prefosions| eoveuricity come | inallty in Amorie, exempt in reggie whee 
next. en P “| such men as Vavid Crockett grew up. In 
ences are inadequately ene by gener- | the wilds of Tennessee and Kentucky twen- 
al ones, a singularity of character Is pro-| ty years ago, and now in Arkansas and 
duced, which is not so agreeable as it is| Missouri, where bear-hunting and the buf- 
striking and amusing. Of this class of) falo chase are still in full career, it is ac- 
characters few examples are to be seen at’ knowledged that a man’s natural bent may 
home; but, instead of them, something) be seen to advantage, and his original force 


ORIGINALS IN AMERICA.* 


BY MISS MARTINEAU. 


much worse, which is equally rare in| 
America. In England we have confessors | 
to tastes and pursuits, and martyrs to pas- | 
sions and vices, which arise out ofa high-| 
ly artificial state of society. In England, | 
we have a smaller proportion of grave, in- 
nocent, professional buffoons; but in Amer- 
ica there are few or no fashionable in- 
grained profligates, few or no misers. 

In its possession of a third higher class, 
it is reasonable and delightful to hope that | 
there is no superiority in the society of 
any one civilized country over that of any | 
other. Of men and women who have in- 
tellectual power to modify the general in- 





*This passage from Miss Martineau’s recent- 
ly published “Retrospect of Western Travel,” 
dhonah dealing somewhat in caricature, has two 
or three capital hits, and is withal amusing and 
clever. We have the original of the self-compla- 
cent “Professor A.” in our mind’s eye at this mo- 
ment; and we doubt not that Miss Martineau’s 
outline sketch will be instantly recognized any 
where in Kentucky, or in south-western Ohio.— 
Eps. HEsPERIAN. 





must be fully tested. But itis asked, with 


| regard to America, whether there is not 


much less than the average amount of 
originality of character to be found in the 
places where men operate upon one anoth- 
er. Itis certain that there is an intense 
curiosity in Americans about English oddi- 


| ties; and a prevailing belief among them- 


selves that England is far richer in humor- 
ists than the United States. It is also true 
that the fickleness and impressibleness of 
the Americans (particularly of the New- 
Englanders) about systems of science, phi- 
losophy, and morals, exceed any thing ev- 
er seen or heard of in the sober old coun- 
try; but all this can prove only that the 
nation and its large divisions are not orig- 
inal in character, and not that individuals 
of that character are wanting. 

It should be remembered that one great 
use of a metropolis, if not the greatest, is 
to test every thing for the benefit of the 
whole of the rest of the country. The 
country may, according to circumstances, 
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be more or less ready to avail itself of the| 
benefit; but the benefit exists and waits! 
for acceptance. Now the Americans have 
no metropolis. Their cities are all pro- 
vincial towns. It may be, in their circum- 
stances, politically good, that they should | 
have the smallest possible amount of cen- 
tralization; but the want of this centrali- 
zation is injurious to their scientific and | 
philosophical progress and dignity, and, 
therefore, to their national originality. A 
conjurer’s trip through the English coun- 
ties is very like the progress of a lecturer 
or new! y-imported philosopher through the 
American cities. ‘The wonder, the excite- 
ment, the unbounded credulity are much 
alike in the two cases; but in the English 
village there may be an old man under the | 
elm smiling good- -naturedly at the show, 
without following after it; ora sage young 
man who could tell how the puppets are 
moved as well asif he sawthe wires. And 
so it isin the American cities. The crowd 
is large, but every body is not in it; the 
believers are many, but there are some 
who foresee how soon the belief will take 
a new turn. 

When Spurzheim was in America, the 
great mass of society became phrenologists 
in a day, wherever he appeared; and ever 
since itinerant lecturers have been repro- 
ducing the same sensation in a milder way, 
by retailing Spurzheimism, much deterio- 
rated, in places where the philosopher had 

not been. Meantime the light is always 
going out behind as fast as it blazes up| 
round the steps of the lecturer. While 
the world of Richmond and Charleston is 
working at a multiplication of the fifteen | 
casts (the same fifteen or so) which every 
lecturer carries about, and all caps and/| 
wigs are pulled off, and all fair tresses | 
dishevelled in the search after organiza- | 
tion, Boston has gone completely round to| 
the opposite philosophy, and is raving 
about spiritualism to an excess which can | 
scarcely be credited by any who have not 
heard the Unknown Tongues. Ifa phre- 
nological lecturer from Paris, London, or 
Edinburgh should go to Boston, the super- 
ficial, visible portion of the public would 
wheel round once more, so rapidly and 
with so clamorous a welcome on their 
tongues, that the transported lecturer 
would bless his stars which had guided 
him over to a country whose habitants 
are so candid, so enlightened, so ravenous 
for truth. Before five years are out, how- 








ever, the lecturer will find himself super- 
seded by some professor of animal magnet- 
ism, some preacher of homeepathy, some 
teacher who will undertake to analyze chil- 
dren, prove to them that their spirits made 
their bodies, and elicit from them truths 
fresh from heaven. All this is very child- 
ish, very village-like; and it proves any 
thing rather than originality in the per- 
sons concerned. But it does not prove 
that there is not originality in the bosom 
of a society whose superficial movement is 
of this kind; and it does not prove that a 
national originality may not arise out of 
the very tendencies which indicate that it 
does not at present exist. 

The Americans appear to me an emi- 
nently imaginative people. The unpre- 
judiced traveler can hardly spend a week 
among them without being struck with 
this every day. At a distance it is seen 
clearly enough that they do not put their 
imaginative power to use in literature and 
the arts; and it does certaintly appear per- 
verse enough to observers from the Old 
World that they should be imitative in fic- 
tions (whether of the pen, the pencil, stone, 
or marble,) and imaginative in their sci- 
ence and philosophy, applying their sober 
good sense to details, but being sparing of 
it in regard toprinciples. This arbitrary 
direction of their imaginative powers, or, 
rather, its restrictions to particular de- 
partments, is, I believe and trust, only 
temporary. As their numbers increase 
and their society becomes more delicately 
organized; when, consequently, the pur- 
suit of literature, philosophy, and art shall 
become as definitely the business of some 
men as politics and commerce now are of 
others, | cannot doubt that the restraints 
of imitation will be burst through, and 
| that a plenitude of power will be shed in- 
to these departments as striking as that 
which has made the organization of Amer- 
ican commerce (notwithstanding some de- 
fects) the admiration of the world, and vin- 
dicated the originality of American poli- 
tics in theory and practice. 

However this may be, it is certain that 
there are individuals existing everywhere, 


| in the very heart of Boston itself, as orig- 


inal as Sam Weller and David Crockett, 
or any other self-complacent mortal who 
finds scope for his humors amid the kindly 
intricacies of London, or the cane-brakes 
of Tennessee. 

Some of the most extraordinary instan- 
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ces I met with of persons growing men- | 
tally awry, were among the scholars who 
are thinly sprinkled through the southern 
and western settlements. When these 
gentlemen first carried their accomplish- 
ments into the wilderness, they were pro- 
bably wiser than any living and breathing 
being they encountered. ‘The impression 
of their own wisdom was deep from the 
beginning, and it continues to be deepened 
by every accident of intercourse with per- 
sons who are not of their way of thinking; 
for to differ from them is to be wrong. At 
the same time their ways of thinking are 
such as are not at all likely to accord with 
other people’s; so that their case of delu- 
sion is complete. I saw a charming pair 
of professors, in a remote State, most bless- 
ed in their opinions of themselves. They 
were able men, or would have been so, 
amid the discipline of equal society; but 
their self-esteem had sprouted out so lux- 





uriantly as to threaten to exhaust all the | 


better part of them. One of the most re- 
markable circumstances in the case was, 
that they seemed aware of their self-com- 
placency, and were as complacent about it 
as about any thing else. One speaking of 
the other, says, “A. has been examining 
my cranium. He says I am the most con- 
ceited man in the States except himself.” 

The exception was a fair one. When 


I saw B., I thought that I had seen the top- | 


most wonder of the world for self-compla- 
cency; but-upon this Alp another was to 
arise, as I found when I knew A. The 
only point of inferiority in A, is that he is 
not quite immoveably happy in himself. 
His feet are far from handsome, and no 


bootmaker at the West End could make | 


them look so. This is the bitter drop in 
A.’s cup. This is the vulnerable point in 
his peace. His pupils have found it out, 
and have obtained a hold over him by it. 
They have but to fix their eyes upon his 
feet to throw him into disturbance; but, if 
they have gone too far, and desire to grow 
into favor again, they need only compli- 
ment his head, and all is well again. He 
lectures to them on Phrenology; and, when 
on the topic of Galen’s scull, declares that 
there is but one head known which can 
compare with Galen’s in its most import- 
ant characteristics. The students all raise 
their eyes to the professor’s bald crown, 
and the professor bows. He exhibits a 
cast of Burke’s head, mentioning that it 
combines in the most perfect manner con- 
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ceivable all grand intellectual and moral 


characteristics; and adding that only one 


head has been known perfectly to resemble 
it. Again the students fix their gaze on the 
summit of the professor, and he congratu- 
lates them on their scientific discernment. 

This gentleman patronises Mrs. Somer- 

He told me 
one morning, in the presence of several 
persons whom he wished to impress with 
‘the highest respect for Mrs. Somerville, 
the particulars of a call he once made upon 
her during a visit to England. It was a 
long story; but the substance of it was, 
that he found her a most extraordinary 
person, for that she knew more than he 
did. He had always thought himself a 
‘pretty good mathematician, but she had 
‘actually gone further. He had prided him- 
self upon being a tolerable chimist, but 
he found she could teach him something 
there. He had reason to think himself a 
good mineralogist; but, when he saw her 
cabinet, he found that it was possible to 
get beyond him. On entering her draw- 
ing-room he was struck by some paintings 
which he ascertained to be done by her 
hand, while he could not pretend to be able 
to paint at all. He acknowledged that he 
had, foronce, met hissuperior. Twodays 
after, among a yet larger party, he told 
'me the whole story over again. I fell in- 
to an absent fit in planning how I could 
escape from the rest of his string stories, 
to talk with some one on the opposite side 
‘of the room. When he finally declared, 
“In short, [ actually found that Mrs. Som- 
erville knows more than I do,” I mechan- 
ically answered, “I have no doubt of it.” 
A burst of laughter from the whole party 
roused me to a sense of what I had done in 
taking the professor at his word. His look 
of mortification was pitiable. 

It was amusing to see him with the 
greatest statesman in the country, holding 
him by the button for an hour together, 
while lecturing in the style of a master to 
a hopeful school-boy. The pompous air 
of the professor and the patient snufftak- 
ing of the statesman under instruction made 
a capital caricature subject. One of the 
professor’s most serious declarations to me 
was, that the time had long been past when 
he believed he might be mistaken. He had 
once thought that he might be in the wrong 
like other people, but experience had taught 
him that he never erred. As, therefore, 

he and I did not agree on the point we 
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were conversing about, I must be mistaken. | With the warm, cheering light, the coming sun 
I might rely upon him that it was so. bestows: 

It isnot to be expected that womenshould | As the passing Christian’s soul, 
resist dangers of position which men, with | Nearing the celestial goal, 
their wider intercourse, cannot withstand. | Bright and brighter grows, till God illumes the 
The really learned and able women of the | Whole. 
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United States are as modest and simple as | 


people of sound learning and ability any 
where; but the pedantry of a few bookish 
women in retired country situations ex- 
ceeds any thing | ever saw out of novels 
and farces. 


MAY. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Wout p that thou could’st last for aye, 
Merry, ever-merry May! 

Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers, 
Bursting buds, and breathing flowers; 
Dripping-lock’d, and rosy-vested, 
Violet-slipper’d, rainbow-crested ; 
Girdled with the eglantine, 

Festoon’d with the dewy vine: 

Merry, ever-merry May, 

Would that thou could’st last for aye! 


Out beneath thy mornine sky! 

Dian’s bow still hangs on high; 

And in the blue depths afar, 

Glimmers, here and there, a solitary star. 

Diamonds robe the bending grass, 
Glistening, early flowers among— 

Monad’s world, and fairy’s glass, 

Bathing fount for wandering sprite— 
By mysterious fingers hung, 

In the lone and quiet night. 

Now the freshening breezes pass— 

Gathering, as they steal along, 

Rich perfume, and matin song— 

And quickly to destruction hurl’d 


Is fairy’s diamond glass, and monad’s dew-drop 


world. 
Lo! yon cloud, which hung but now 
Black upon the mountain’s brow, 
Threatening the green earth with storm— 
See! it heaves its giant form, 
And, ever-changing shape and hue, 
Each time presenting something new, 
Moves slowly up, and spreading rolls away 


Towards the rich purple streaks that usher in 


the day; 
Bright’ning, as it onward goes, 
Until its very center glows 


Out beneath thy noonting sky ! 
Ona shady slope I lie, 
Giving fancy ample play; 
And there ’s not more blest than I, 
One of Adam’s race to-day. 


Out beneath thy noontide sky! 

Earth, how beautiful !--how clear 

Of cloud or mist the atmosphere! 

What a glory greets the eye! 

What a calm, or stirless stir, 

Steals o’er Nature’s worshipper— 

Silent, yet so eloquent, 

That we feel *tis Heaven-sent— 

Waking thoughts that long have slumbered 

Passion dimm/’d, and earth-encumbered— 

Bearing soul and sense away, 

To revel in the Perfect Day 

Which ’ waits us, when we shall for aye 

Discard this darksome dust—this prison-house 
of clay! 


Out beneath thy evenine sky! 

Not a breeze that wanders by, 

But hath swept the green earth’s bosom— 

Rifling the rich grape-vine blossom, 

Dallying with the simplest flower 

In mossy nook and rosy bower— 

To the perfum’d green-house straying, 

And with rich exotics playing— 

Then, unsated, sweeping over 

Banks of thyme, and fields of clover! 

Out beneath thy evening sky! 

Groups of children caper by, 

Crown’d with flowers, and rush along 

With joyous laugh, and shout, and song. 

Flashing eye, and radiant cheek, 

Spirits all unsunn’d bespeak. 

They are in Life’s May-month hours— 

And those wild bursts of joy, what are they but 
Life’s flowers! 


Would that thou could’st last for aye, 
Merry, ever-merry May! 

Made ofsun-gleams, shade and showers, 
Bursting buds, and breathing flowers; 
Dripping-lock’d, and rosy-vested, 
Violet-slipper’d, rainbow crested ; 
Girdled with the eglantine, 

Festoon’d with the dewy vine: 

Merry, ever-merry May, 

Would that thou could’st last for aye! 
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led the proper station to be occupied by 
| Teason, and the value to be set upon it, 
Ler us remember, then, that the edu- | without risking the danger, almost inevi- 
cation of the human mind, that is, its ele- | table in instruction, of making the intellect 
vation from a state of impotence and igno- the whole or even the main part of man. 
rance, toa capability of discharging the | And even those who have stepped forward 
noblest conceivable functions in the uni- | © @ssist her work without any communi- 
verse—not its mere instruction or the load- | C@tion of her real spirit, have felt a secret 
ing it with a knowledge of facts—much less influence from her example, and employ 
the abstract discovery of those facts, with- | professions nearly at least in words, as el- 
out adaptation to the faculties and wants |evated and pure as the church herself, 
of men—is the end of all intellectual ad- | When she would make the inculcation of 
vancement; and that which educates the | truth subservient toall things “honest, and 
mind, is the mind of the instructor rather | JUSt, and pure, and lovely, and of good oe 
than the knowledge which he conveys. It | port, to every virtue and to every praise. 
is not truth, but the spirit which speaks | Much would be gained, even if in the ad- 
truth that must be in reason as in religion | ™inistration of instruction by the church, 
the first object of our prayers. It is as- | MOthing else were secured but the mainte- 
tonishing how very little knowledge is| mance of that simple, quiet, unambitious, 
communicated by any book—how little, | Spirit which, by withdrawing writers and 
even if imbibed, is retained; how much less | teachers from all thoughts of self, not only 
can be made available to any purpose but | gives them power over the minds of others, 
ostentation. But it is also astonishing and | but forms those minds insensibly to a tem- 
alarming, to find how much influence even | pet like its own. Without this, education 
the least book exerts in the formation of t0 good is hopeless; and it cannot be found 
character. ‘The tone of mind which per- | beyond the pale of that faith which makes 
vades a work—which cannot be concealed |man nothing to himself, and God all in 
by any art—and which is felt where it | 2!l,—which looks upon every human facul- 
cannot be described, and perhaps is scarce- | ty only as channels through which a supe- 
ly noticed—is, in reality, the medium! Tior power condescends to work—which 
through which not only a moral contagion | Permits no individual to fix himself as a 
of feeling must be diffused, but even know- , center for the admiration of. his fellow 
ledge is most effectually communicated. | Creatures—but regards each as a part of 
Books containing the most abstract theo- | 4 System, never discharging his duty ex- 
ries, even the most holy truths, may be- | Cept when referring all his aims to the wel- 
come a most deadly poison by the slightest | fare of the whole body. Those who have 
infusion of a pernicious spirit in their com- | lived mostly in society purely literary will 
piler; and a wise legislator will look to | best understand the necessity of some sanc- 
this, more than to any outward statements, | tifying influence upon petty jealousies, its 
for the good or the evil of instruction. [1 | restless appetite for distinction, its unwil- 
is in this point of view, that we can best | !ingness to flatter and be flattered, and all 
understand the inestimable blessings of| the miseries and follies with which the am- 
placing the whole education of the country | bition of knowledge is beset, even more 
mainly in the hands ofthe Christian church. | than the path of politics or the passion for 
She has purified and hallowed every thing | Tiches.—London Quarterly Review. 

she has touched; she has at least exclu- | 


EDUCATION. 





ded from works published under hey own | 5 

sanction a spirit hostile to her own, and 

her own she has infused deeply into the | — 

greatest monuments ofhuman reason. She; We must all obey the great law of 


has elevated almost every art and science | change. It is the most powerful law of 
into their most noble position of ministers | nature, and the means perhaps of its con- 
to the glory of God, or at least compelled | servation. All we can do, and that human 
them to be tributaries to the great truths | wisdom can do, is to provide that the 
of religion. Even where nodirect connec- change shall proceed by insensible degrees. 
tion has been established by her between | This has all the benefits which may be 
religion and knowledge, her own charac-| in change, without any of the inconve- 
ter and profession have sufficiently mark-' niences of mutation.—Burke. 
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POPULAR LITERATURE. 


Pus.ic applause, and the flattery of so- 
ciety, appear to be the prime objects of lit- 
erary labors now, and will undoubtedly 
effect much in every age to rouse the hu- 
man reason into activity. But the activity 
thus created, instead of being the quiet, 
safe, disinterested toil of honest minds in 
works of real necessity and highest useful- 


ness—instead of engaging men, to dig 
deeply in the mine of knowledge, and, at | 
the sacrifice of their own lives to drag) 
forth its most precious jewels to become | 
the ornament of the world, while the hands | 


which brought them into light are dishon- 
ored or unknown—instead of rousing men 
to take their stand against the vices of their 
fellows, and establish a Thermopyle of 


truth against the crimes and follies of the | 


day,—this activity of human intellect, un- 
der the spur of vanity, resembles nothing 
but the forced contortions of a mountebank 
on a stage, or the more disguised and elab- 
orate harlotry (it is the strong word of one 
of the wisest of heathens) of any other art 
which panders to the appetite of man. It 
will not study where few look on, nor pub- 
lish where there is no chattering coterie 
to read—and, therefore, what the age will 
most require, truths higher than their own 
low flight, and speculations greater than 
their comprehension, it will never force 
before them. Its whole happiness is ap- 
plause, and therefore it will follow or’en- 
courage, but will never resist a popular 
feeling. And how the government of the 


human mind can be carried on aright with- | 


out resistance, is a problem which may be 
easy for those to solve who assert, with 
our admirable ministers, that the legisla- 
tion of a great nation is but another word 
for concession to the will of the many; but 
will be for ever a mystery to the few who 
believe man’s head to be naturally igno- 
rant and his heart naturally bad, and there- 
fore only capable of improvement by tend- 
encies opposed to hisnature. Inthe same 
servile, disgraceful spirit of flattering in 
order to be flattered, writers will study to 
amuse the world, as a needy dependent 
humors the spoiled child of a rich patron. 
They will suppress all grave and unwel- 
come truths, and load the press with fri- 
volities. Novels,—not moral pictures, but 
at once feeble, gaudy, and sinful carica- 
tures of life—the pernicious tragedy of a 
false sentimentality, or the still more per- 
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nicious tragi-comedy of a burlesque, con- 
founding all truth and goodness in a farra- 
go of levity and seriousness—will be the 
chief passport to idle admiration, and there- 
fore the staple of what passes for litera- 
ture. If better feelings are ever appealed 
to, they will require to be kindled into an 
unnatural excitement. If subjects more 
abstruse are touched on, they will be pop- 
ularised, and pared down, and varnished 
over, that no fatigue may be forced; and 
readers, as if it were possible, may be 
cheated into knowledge, and made wise in 
spite of themselves. As an affectation of 
science must be kept up atall times and in 
every society, shreds and scraps of know- 
ledge must be gathered together from all 
quarters; every book must be opened, and 
none read; every science heard of, but 
none studied. And asknowledge thus torn 
in slips from its parent trunk, and held in 
the hands for show, instead of being graft- 
ed by patient care on the stock of our own 
reflections, is sure to wither—however vast 
the Birnam Wood of literary men which 
now seem rising up, the real tree of science 
is standing stripped and naked, and its 
roots are dying. Much more might be 
said on this point; but it may perhaps de- 
serve a fuller inquiry by itself; and the 
general literature of the day will exem- 
plify it all—that literature like all our 
ether arts, forced, frivolous, and conceited, 
as superficial as it is multifarious, and as 
useless as it is pretending—-the mere echo 
of popular sentiment, and saved from thus 
becoming as atrociously wicked as the 
schools of France, only by the lingering 
/honesty and goodness of our old English 
character and Christianity.— London Quar- 
terly Review. 





SOUTH AMERICAN PATRIOTS. 


Tue following sketches are from “War- 

ren Arundel, or the adventures of a Cre- 

ole.” The extract begins with the cele- 
brated Bolivar. 

From what I heard and saw of this 
‘great man,I believe his military genius 
was not of the highest order. All the good 
'he did as a warrior was caused by his un- 
daunted perseverance, his indefatigable 
activity, and the confidence he inspired by 
‘his disinterested patriotism. By freeing 
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and arming his immense number of slaves, | gerous to touch him, he was left to foam 
he performed an act of real devotion to the |and struggle during the paroxysm. His 
cause of freedom—a parallel to which we | accomplishments consisted in being able 
may look for in vain in the history of the |to speak Spanish, with the slight corrup- 
North American war of independence. |tion which that language has suffered in 
Before the revolution he had a princely | South America; he could say, by rote, the 
fortune. He, during years, commanded | Paternoster, and utter a few oaths in bro- 
the armies, established the liberty and | ken English. Behold the effects of educa- 
swayed the destiny, of his country; and he tion! An English officer, on whom Paez 
died poor, although he neither was ex-|doted, with that real friendship which 
travagant nor luxurious. These are facts | fears not to tell unpleasant truths, inform- 
which will be told of him by history, which |ed Paez that he was, with all his bravery, 
can show no greater patriot in her re-|a mere barbarian, and that he would re- 
cords than Simon Bolivar. I next was in-|main one until civilized by letters, when 
troduced to the redoubtable Sir George | he would become a truly great man. 
M’Gregor. In England he is principally | Amid the privations, toils, and alarms, 
known as the author of the Poyais scheme; | of a terrible war of extermination, did Pa- 
here, he was spoken of as the hero of |ez, under the direction of his English 
twenty battles. He was a dark haired, | friend, learn the alphabet. Middle aged 
powerful man; and, with the exception of | as he was, he acquired knowledge with ex- 
Paez, one of the most terrible men for acts | traordinary rapidity; and he is now a man 
of personal bravery in the Republican |of extraordinary attainments. He has 
service. He had two faults, which were | been President of Columbia; which situa- 
the cause of all his misery and degrada- |tion he has filled with honor to himself 
tion: the first was, an immoderate thirst: | and advantage to his country. He writes 
and the second was, an aversion to wa-|his own despatches, but his secretary cor- 
ter. rects a word or two here and there; he 
Having mentioned Paez, I must say a | speaks to the Congress fluently, sensibly, 
word or two of him. He is stated to be a |—at times eloquently. In short, Jose An- 
mulatto, but, judging from his appearance, | tonio Paez, who, but a few years ago, was 
I should pronounce him of that mixed race |a mere ferocious partisan, is now a politi- 
of Spanish, Indian and negro blood, which |cian and an accomplished statesman. 
resembles that class in South America | Twice has his moderation and patriotism 
called Peons. At the beginning of the long | saved Columbia from the horrors of a civil 
war of independence he was a mere/war. I also became acquainted with San- 
Llanaro, (Anglice, man of the plains,) a|tiago Marino, who was perhaps, the best 
keeper or hunter of wild cattle on the | stratagist in the Columbian service. His 
great Savannas. capture of Gueria with a handful of men 
He is a man of not extraordinary sta-| from Trinidad—his destroying a whole 
ture, but yet one of matchless strength and | division of the Spanish army, by maneu- 
activity. By adexterity peculiar to South | vering to get to windward of them, and 
Americans, he could throw down the fier-|then setting fire to the Savanna—might 
cest bull that ever bellowed onthe plains; | do honor to a better soldier than was sup- 
his feats of horsemanship would astonish | posed to have been engaged in this war. 
an Arab; he soon became distinguished | But he was haunted by a demon, which 
above his comrades for acts of daring, in- | often besets the South American creole; 
somuch that he was the terror of the Span- | that fiend is—gaming. 
iards. No man, since the days of Sam- 
son, ever slew so many as Paez (always 
excepting those who kill by patent medi- 
cine.) Yet, with all this, Paez was a mere 
savage; he knew nothing of the theory of} Apvice.—If I were to venture any ad- 
war: all he could do was to slaughter, and | vice, in any case, it would be my best. 
excite others to slay by mere personal ex- | The sacred duty of an adviser (one of the 
ample. He would fight until he fell from | most inviolable that exists) would lead me, 
his horse ina state of exhaustion, and into | towards a real enemy, to act as if my 
a kind of hysteric, which was peculiar to |best friend were the party concerned.— 
him; when, his friends considering it dan- | Burke. 
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to wrestle with, and has an appetite for 
mental conflict. 


It makes universal ac- 


A PROVINCIAL paper speaking of some |quaintance with universal nature, reads 
thieves who were exercising their voca-|human thoughts, and sympathises with 
tion at a country fair, calls them by a most | human interests. Wit and labor combined, 


gracious euphemism, “Those who live rath- 
er by their wit than labor.” ‘This desig- 
nation is far too loose and altogether un- 
philosophical. It exalts the worst part of 
the community, by appropriating to them 
a definition that belongsto a better part 
of it. The world owes much to labor—'tis 
that alone that rears the lofty temple, 
that builds the commodious dwelling, that 
poises the graceful dome, and spreads the 
everlasting arch. Labor is useful to in- 
dividuals, beneficial to the community, 
conducive to health, comfort and good or- 
der. But what is labor without wit? A 
pair of hands without a head; strength 
without mind; a solitary, silent, pains-ta- 
king thing, moving through the dull earth, 
and blind as the earth in which it works. 
Labor isa machine which wit puts in mo- 
tion, and guides to a well directed end. 
By labor a man may live, but it is only by 
wit that he can live well. By labor, food 
and clothing may be produced, but by wit 
comes life’s ornaments and embellishments. 

Labor grasps a handful of earth, wit 
compasses the globe; labor has but two 
hands, wit works with a thousand; labor 
toils heavily at the oar, wit spreads the 
broad canvass, or imprisons the strug- 
gling power of steam; labor writes. and 
multiplies the copies of its thoughts, wit 
prints, and its wisdom flies through the 
wide world on a myriad of wings at once; 
labor grinds at the hand-mill, wit catches 
the vagrant winds, binds up the strength 
of the lazy flowing stream, and makes them 
work its will; labor has no legs but his own, 
wit appropriates the speed of the horse, or 
flies unwearied on the wings of the wind. 
Labor sits spinning at its wheel, wit sets a 
thousand wheels at work at once, and by 
them supplies a continent. It is the ubiqui- 
ty of the mind that converses at once with 
the course of the planets, and the customs 
of the antipodes. It is ever busy in seek- 
ing to solve the great riddle of heing. It 
is the living principle of life, and is that 
whereby man feels what he is. It is the 
exercise that strengthens it. It is the ac- 
tivity of intellect that finds as much plea- 
sure in the raising of new doubts, as in the 
solution ofold ones. It is the muscle and 
nerve of the soul, that longs for difficulties 


| 


man may live to all around him, above 
him, or beneath him. 


ee 


THE DEPARTED. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


“ Tis sweet to believe, of the absent we love, 
If we miss them below, we shall meet them above.”’ 


Tue departed! the departed! 
They visit us in dreams; 

And they glide above our memories, 
Like shadows over streams: 

But where the cheerful lights of home 
In constant lustre burn, 

The departed—the departed 


Can never more return! 


The good, the brave, the beautiful— 
How dreamless is their sleep, 
Where rolls the dirge-like music 
Of the ever-tossing deep; 
Or where the mournful night-winds 
Pale Winter’s robes have spread 
Above their narrow palaces 
In the cities of the dead! 


I look around, and feel the awe 
Of one who walks alone 
Among the wrecks of former days, 
In dismal ruin strown; 
I start to hear the stirring sounds 
From the leaves of withered trees, 
For the voice of the departed 
Seems borne upon the breeze. 


That solemn voice! it mingles with 
Each gay and careless strain; 

I scarce can think Earth’s minstrelsy 
Will cheer my heart again: 

The glad song of the summer waves, 
The thrilling notes of birds, 

Can never be so dear to me 
As their remembered words. 


I sometimes dream their pleasant smiles 
Still on me sweetly fall; 
Their tones of love I faintly hear 
My name in sadness call: 
I know that they are happy, 
With their angel plumage on; 
But my heart is very desolate 
To think that they are gone! 
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PHILOSOPHY IN-MADNESS. 


Tuts morning while waiting at the Post 
Office, our attention was attracted by a 
man in rather tattered attire, with a wo-| 
man’s cap and bonnet upon his head. His 
step was too firm and his eye too clear a 
admit the idea of intoxication. As he ap-| 
proachedseveral gentlemen, he cracked a 
large wagon whip which he held, and cut 
a few antics exciting a laugh in the crowd. 
When he observed the effect of his con- 
duct he paused, threw back his bonnet and | 
displayed a head nearly bald, and shewing 
by the gray hair upon the temples, the 
frost of about fifty winters. 

“Do not laugh, gentlemen,” said the 
maniac, “every thing goes tothe crack of 
awhip. The world would stand still with- 
out it. When I was a boy I was whipped 
to school, and when there, the lessons 
were whipped into me.—Many a scholar 
have I seen the whip make of a dull fel- 
low. AsI grew up circumstances whip- 
ped me into employment and _ responsibili- 
ties. I was married, had children and 
means. But death and misfortune whip- 


| 


“Among those who have incidentally 
poured forth the light of their spirit, and 


betrayed, rather than exhibited, the quali- 
ties that constitute the genuine poet, the 
gentleman whose name we have borrowed 
as a caption to this article, deserves espe- 
cial mention. 


With the exception of a 
small volume published some years since, 
we believe that Mr. Clarke’s effusions have 
not been collected. They have appeared 
at irregular and often remote intervals; 
and though their beauty and pathos have 
won the applause of the first writers of 
this country and England, they have not 
made that impression which if united they 
could not fail to produce. Mr. Clarke’s 
distinguishing traits are tenderness, pathos 
and melody. In style and sentiment he is 
wholly original, but if he resemble any 
writer, itis Mr. Bryant. The same lofty 
tone of sentiment, the same touches of 
melting pathos, the same refined sympa- 
thies with the beauties and harmonies of 
nature, and the same melody of style, cha- 
racterize, in an almost equal degree, these 
delightful poets. The ordinary tone of 
Mr. Clarke’s poetry is gentle, solemn and 


ped all off, and now fate whips me alone | tender. His effusions flow in melody from 


round the world —’Tis all to the crack of 
a whip. You areall scourged by the dri- 
ver Time. He drives you at a gallop 
along the road of life whether you will or 
not. You may whip the devi! around the 
stump, but thé devil will repay every lash 
tenfold. Here we go! All tothe crack of 
a whip. Patience, patience! Better be 
whipped by poverty, disgrace, bereave- 











a heart full of the sweetest affections, and 
upon their surface is mirrored all that is 
gentle and beautiful in nature, rendered 
more beautiful by the light of a lofty and 
religious imagination. He is one of the 
few writers who have succeeded in making 
the poetry of religion attractive. Youngis 
sad and austere, Cowper is at times con- 
strained, and Wordsworth is much too 






























ment,—aye, by madness, in this world,| dreamy for the mass; but with Clarke re- 
than by the fiends of hell in the next.| ligion is unaflectedly blended with the sim- 
Here we go! All to the crack of a whip!” | plest and sweetest affections of the heart. 
—and suiting the action to the word, the | His poetry glitters with the dew, not of 
crazy philosopher went on his way.—Cin- | Castaly, but of heaven. _ No man, howev- 
cinnati Express. | er cold, can resist the winning and natural 
sweetness and melody of the tone of piety 
that pervades his poems. All the voices 
of nature speak to him of religion; he 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


WILLIS GAYLORD CLARKE. 


Tue last number of the American Quar-! There is not an effusion, and scarce a line 
terly Review contains an elaborate and/ in his poetical writings that is not redolent 
discriminating notice of the poems of W.| with this spirit. The entire absence of af- 
G. Clarke; Esq. (the facetious “Ollapod” | fectation or artifice in Mr. Clarke’s poetry 
of the Knickerbocher,) whose claims as a| also deserves the highest commendation. 
poet of the first order of genius, are acknow- | Though always poetical, he is always na- 
ledged and lauded. After some sensible tural; he sacrifices nothing for effect, and 
remarks upon poetry in general, the re-| does not seek his subjects or his figures 
viewer observes: from the startling or the extravagant. 
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There is an uniform and uninterrupted 
propriety in his writings. His taste is not 
merely cultivated and refined, but sensi- 
tively fastidious, and shrinks, with instinct- 
ive delicacy, from any thing that could dis- 
tort the tranquil and tender beauty of his 
lines. His diction is neither quaint nor 
common-place, bloated-nor lame, but is na- 
tural, classic and expressive. In the art 
of versification he appears to be nearly 
perfect; we know no poet in the language 
who is more regular, animated and eupho- 
neous.” 


ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOS- 
PELS. 


Tue Rev. J. H. Todd gave lately to the 
Royal Irish Academy a short account of a 
manuscript of the Four Gospels, of the 7th 
century, and in Irish characters, which is 
preserved in the library of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth. 
The volume is a small quarto, in the mi- 
nute hand called Caroline, common to all 
Europe in the reign of Charlemagne, but 
now used only in Ireland and known as 
the Irish character. The present volume 
appears to have belonged to Maelbrigid 
Mac Dornan, or Mac Tornan, who was 
Archbishop of Armagh in the ninth centu- 
ry, and died A. D. 925. By him it was 
probably sent to Athelstin, King of the An- 
glo-Saxons, who presented it to the city of 
Canterbury. ‘These facts are inferred 
from an inscription in Anglo-Saxon cha- 
racters (and in the hand of the ninth or 
beginning of the tenth century,) which oc- 
curs on a blank page immediately follow- 
ing the genealogy in the first chapter of 
St. Matthew. ‘The discovery of this man- 
uscript and the satisfactory proof which 
facts afford of its Irish origin are import- 
ant, as adding another to the many instan- 
ces with which we are already acquainted, 
of the employment of Irish scribes in the 
transcription of the Scriptures during the 
6th and 7th centuries. It is now well 
ascertained that almost all the sacred 
books so highly venerated by the Anglo- 
Saxon church, and left by their early 
bishops as heir-looms to their respective 
sees, were obtained by Ireland or Irish 
scribes. 
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SINAI. 


Amone all the stupendous works of na- 
ture, not a place can be selected more fit- 
ted for the exhibition of Almighty power. 
I have stood upon the summit of the giant 
Etna, and looking over the clouds floating 
beneath, upon the bold scenery of Sicily, 
and the distant mountains of Calabria; up- 
on the top of Vesuvius and looked down 
upon the wave of lava, and the ruined and 
half recovered cities at its foot; and they 
are nothing compared with the terrific sol- 
itudes and black majesty of Sinai.—An ob- 
serving traveler has well called it “a per- 
fection of desolation.” Not a tree or 
shrub, or blade of grass is to be seen up- 
on the bare and rugged sides of innumer- 
able mountains heaving naked summits to 
the skies, while the crumbling masses of 
granite all around and the distant view of 
the Syrian desert, with its boundless waste 
of land, form the wildest and most dreary, 
the most terrific and desolate picture that 
imagination can conceive. The level sur- 
face of the very top, or pinnacle, is about 
sixty feet square; at one end is a single 
rock about twenty feet high, on which, 
said the monk, the spirit of God descend- 


.ed, while in the crevice beneath his favor- 


ed servants received the tables of the law. 
The ruins of the church and convents are 
still to be seen upon the mountain, to 
which, before the convent below was built, 
monks and hermits used to retire, and, se- 
cluded from the world, sing the praise of 
God upon his chosen hill.— Arabia Petre. 


i 


GOOD ACTIONS. 


THERE is no calculating the good which 
a single benevolent action will do. A 
penny properly bestowed, often brings 
gladness to adrooping heart. We should 
ever cultivate a habit of doing good, and 
of speaking kindly and encouragingly to 
the poor. This will cost us but litthe—but 
there is no telling the amount of happi- 
ness that it may confer. 

If all in their sphere would do the good 
in their power, two-thirds of the present 
misery in the world would disappear. Do- 
ing good does not necessarily imply giv- 
ing alms. It is to encourage, direct, and 
advise the poor.and afflicted, as well as to 
minister to their bodily wants.—Anon. 
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cordingly, in the royal presence, and was 
THE SCOTCH KING AND HIS MINISTER. instantly observed by his gracious mas- 


Generatty speaking, the Scotch enjoy | '@?: 
persiflage, ae the Lrvoh are apt totake|_ “W eel, Sandy, and what says the king o” 
fire at it. After a mess-dinner of the 21st, Haven. 

(Royal North British Fusileers,) alwaysa |. Please your majesty, I have nae ae 
gallant and gentlemanly corps, of a very | himsel? but I have conferred with ane o 
national character, there had been a good | bis accredited ministers, and he solemnly 
deal of proud reflection upon the stern faith |engages that your mney may hae his 
of the North Britons, in their treaties with | kingdom for asking for” - 

other powers. A lively boy who had re-| “Was he sae ceevil?” inquired the men- 
cently joined, observed to some of the el-  areh; warmed to magnanimity by the as- 
ders that he had a legend in confirmation | S¥rance; “then een gang yer guit there 
of the claim, and narrated it according- |0ce more, and tell the king o’ Haven that 
ly. for his ceevility nae a Scotchman shall ev- 

Few of our histories refer toa very san- | € Set foot in his kingdom.”—F'razer’s Ma- 
guinary war that subsisted between an |84iNe. 
early Scotch king and a king of the Land’s 
End. Scottish valor prevailed, and news 
was brought of the complete success of —>— 
an expedition against the Cornish strong- 
holds. The monarch was elated beyond 
measure, and sending for his principal THE INDIANS. 
adviser, lord Alexander , addressed nm abe 
him:— HERE can be found a higher theme 

“Weel Sandy, is there any other king I | for the pen of the philosophic historian, 
can bring to submission the noo?” than is presented by that peculiar race 

“An’ it please your majesty, there isbut | which once roamed in savage wildness 
ane king whom you canna vanquish.” |over this vast continent, and, within: the 

“Ane king that I canna vanquish! An’| memory of many here present, built their 
wha’s he mon?” wigwams and strung their bows, on the 

“Il mean, your majesty, the King of | spot where we nowareassembled. But he 
Haven.” who would seize upon this theme must hast- 

“Haven! Haven! whar’s that, Sandy?” |en to the task. The power of the ‘pale 

His lordship pointed to the sky, and then | face’ has driven the Indians from hill to 
bowed becomingly to his royal master; | hill, from prairy to prairy; their council 
who did not quite comprehend what was | fires are almost extinguished; their tradi- 
meant, and feared to betray a geographi-| tions are nearly forgotten; the last echo 
<a by inquiring more particu- | of their war song is but faintly heard along 
larly than he had already done. the receding frontier. Like the white 

“Nae matter, Sandy; gang and tell the | mist of the morning on their native hills, 
king o’ Haven that gin he does na surrend- | they are melting away, and long, it is fear- 
er his dominions at once, I’ll come and |ed, before the problem of their origin is 
bang him out of them. An’ mind, my lord, | solved, the record of their final extinction 
you oe show aoe eee, before us till ao — — once oe 
you have done our bidding. e mounds and fortifications of the 

This was an alnenaiion position for | Mississippi Valley, together with the bones, 
preys favorite, _— knew that “a re = pes and other relics - 
ulation, or even explanation was too dan-|tombed within them—still the unsettle 
gerous to be attempted at such a moment. | theme of controversy—should be carefully 
He therefore retired submissively, and con- | studied and described. This too is a work 
sulted a priest. This progenitor of Loy-| which admits of no delay. Civilization is 
ola consoled _ by - assurance that, on | already around them, and within the lapse 
an occasion of the kind, it was quite | of a few years, these extraordinary monu- 
allowable to tranquillize a ienueill of | ments of * half-civilized a dist- 
weak understanding by putting an arti- | ant days, kindled their fires over this vast 
ficial construction on certain passages of| region, will be totally destroyed.—B. 
scripture. Lord Alexander appeared, ac- | Drake’s Oxford Address. 
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young girl, touched by.all the keen sus- 
ceptibilities of youth, full of gentle and 

THE vanity of young men in loving fine | shrinking tenderness, fated to be unre- 
clothes and new fashions, and valuing|turned! Nothing can compensate to a 
themselves by them, is one of the most | nameless fascination about beauty, which 
childish pieces of folly that can be, and | seems, like all fairy gifts, crowded into 
the occasion of great profuseness and un-/|one. It wins without an effort, and ob- 
doing of young men. Avoid curiosity and | tains credit for possessing every thing else. 
too much expensiveness in your apparel; |How many mortifications, from its very 
let your apparel be comely, plain, decent, |cradle, has the unpleasing exterior to en- 
cleanly, not curious and costly; it is the |dure! To be unloved—what a fate for a 
sign of a weak head-piece to be sick for | woman whose element is love—Miss Lan- 
every new fashion, or to think himself |don. 


VANITY. 











the better in it, or the worse without it.— 
Sir Mathew Hale. 


L. E. L. ON LOVE. 


Love is a new intelligence entered into 
the being; it is the softest, but the most 
subtle light; in all experience it deceives 
itself; but how many truths does it teach— 
how much knowledge does it impart! It 
makes us alive to a thousand feelings, of 
whose very existence till then, we had not 
dreamed. ‘The poet’s page has a new ma- 
gic; we comprehend all that had before 
seemed graceful exaggeration; we now 
find that poetry falls short of what it seeks 
to express; and we take a new delight in 
the musical Janguage that seems made for 
tenderness. Even into philosophy is car- 
ried the deeper truth of the heart—and 
how many inconsistencies are at once un- 
derstood !—We grow more indulgent, more 
pitying; and one sweet weakness of our 
own leads to so much indulgence for oth- 
ers. We doubt, however, whether the 
term, weakness, be not misapplied in this 
case. If there be one emotion that re- 
deems our humanity, by stirring all that 
is generous and unselfish within us, that 
awakens all the poctry of our nature, and 
that makes us believe in that heaven of 
which it bears the likeness, it is love: 
love, spiritual, devoted, and eternal; love, 
that sofiens the shadow of the valley of 
death, to welcome us after to its own and 
immortal home. Some Greek poet says— 
“ What does he know who has not suffer- 


ed?” He might have asked—-—* What 
does he know who has not loved?” Alas! 
both questions are synonymous! Heaven 


help the heart that breaks with after 
knowledge! How sad seemed the lot of a 
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MEMORY. 
BY LEWIS F. THOMAS. 


A Harp whose ev’ry chord’s unstrung; 
A doubted treason prov’d; 

A melody that once was sung 
By lips that once we lov’d: 


A barque, without an oar or sail, 
Lost on a stormy sea; 

A dove that doth its mate bewail— 
Like these, is Memory. 


And O, it is the spirit’s well, 
Its only fount of truth, 

Whose ev’ry drop some tale can tell, 
Of bright and buoyant youth. 


And as we traverse weary years 
Of sorrow and of crime, 

We feed that fount with bitter tears, 
Wept for the olden time. 


The sun doth dry the springs of Earth 
With rays from summer skies, 

But feeling’s fountain knows no dearth, 
Its current never dries, 


The rills into the rivers flow, 
The rivers to the sea; 

Month’s into years, and years into 
Life’s ocean—Memory. 


At morn, our little bark sets sail, 
Hope proudly man’s its deck ; 

At eve, it drives before the gale, 
A wreck—a very wreck. 


Our early youth’s untainted soul 
Our first love’s first regret— 

These, storm-like, over Mem’ry roll— 
O, who would not forget! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. after year, with much toil and great ex- 


Address on the Moral Dignity of the office pense, to lay the results of their attentive 


observations and the fruits of their long 
of the Professional Teacher. "By SAM- | reflections, before each other, in conven- 


VEL Eetis. pp. 24, 8vo. Cipeinnati. | tion of the whole, and there to hear of and 
1837. ponder upon,—not the prices of stocks, not 


One of the most striking characteristics the extent of a ee a mr value a 
of the choicer intellects of the western Cea , os é- aos ee aa sicameuinan 
parts of the United States, is manifested alee a edweeie ei nee rte 
by a lively longing after a better character | 27S: 4 eee ‘oh i bri 
of EpucaTion than has heretofore existed | bitious eared which usually here 
in this country, arf ardent and unceasing |" together in less or greater numbers, 

eo © | —but, the state of children’s schools in this 
endeavor to obtain information with respect |-. |” d liariti 
to established systems of instruction nore town, the aptness hie ti ga iia 
throughout the christian world, and a will- of oe oe ie 2 920 oun a 
ing disposition and even eager anxiety to | es 


spread the light of their knowledge over | proved principle, the effects in a fourth of 


: iscipli kings in all 
for the | 22 altered discipline, the working 
irearhole People: We domtetaim fo the |orpartialchangos of eystom, and the pub 


sidbadivenb’ dente aaeneinee tenon: an \lic tone with regard to education —— 

’ eal w : hich the 
longs to other sections of our great Union; io we om Sarat a re 
bait" es” diel eating in a proper | represent; and likewise to see them 


irit, di int ll existing systems of ed- 
spirit, did we not often refer with pride to |!" together all e g sy 


i i rom all pre- 

the exertions making here in the cause of | vida atone at discoline, seen to- 
eneral education, and Jacking in justice to | a 

fhe many dnnvolent heute he active | gether with respect to a ™ ae 

inds a us, did we not urge their | W'8est to do,—not for the proc liti 

were yaa with th | e. ers | CiVil place, not for the attainment of politi- 

right to a rank wit e real reformers |_| power, not for the acquisition of world- 


and enlightened philanthropists of the age. ly riches,—but, for the psoper cultivation 
One of the institutions which have grown | Gf the affections: and/e proper instruc- 
outjof the characteristic above alluded to, | tion of the intellects, of the children of the 
in especial, presents a spectacle of the | soplet ‘Thiet the beautiful and sublime 
morally beautiful and sublime, which is \P Vea of which we have spoken; and it 
not often surpassed in its kind. To behold ee spectacle presented by the College 
men of limited, and for the most part very | of Profevsio nal Teachers, whose members 
scanty means, who are scattered over RO aud s pail over the whole Mississippi 
vast an extent of country as that which Valler and whose annual meetings take 
constitutes the Mississippi Valley, and en- Sadik Cincinnati. 
gaged in the humble avocation of school- | P We regard this college as one of the 
masters, originate and sustain among most important and interesting literary 
themselves an institution whose aim is institutions in this or any other country. 
purely and only the public welfare, and It seeks, as we have elsewhere* remark- 
whose good works are to be seen in their/ 3s 4, ‘educate the schoolmaster himself, 
effects not till after its founders shall have | ~ ” 
departed from the sphere of their useful| ¢#p,. an account of the origin and progress of 
labors and the scene of their earthly glo- | the College of Professional Teachers, see pages 


ry; and then to behold them coming year one a 
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before he is sent abroad to educate the peo- 
ple. And to accomplish this very desira- 
ble end, it undertakes to instruct him, in 
the manner we have seen, in all those 
things which most nearly concern him as 
a teacher of youth. Acting upon the prin- 
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SEE 
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To effect this, we shall briefiy follow Mr. 
Eells in his course of argument and illus- 
|tration, and transfer to our pages some of 
‘the fine passages with which the pamphlet 
‘abounds. After the exordium, which opens 
‘thus: 


ciple that the blind are unsafe leaders of | 


the blind, it proposes to take the young | 


man who has selected teaching as the occu- 
pation or profession of his active life, and 
to quicken his social affections, implant in 
his breast the seeds of religion, imbue his 
heart with the principles of virtue, infuse 


into his nature the spirit of patriotism, | 
give a right tone and an ardent tempera- | 
ment to his whole moral constitution, and | 


enlighten his understanding with the va- 
ried knowledge of the present and the 
guiding experience of the past; and this 
done, to send him forth to instruct the 


youth of the land, confiding in his will and | 


capability to do for others what has been 
done for him.—Such is the great idea of 
this institution; and it contains, perhaps, 
the only feasible and sufficient plan for 
accomplishing the true ends of general 


education: viz. to make of the youth of | 


a country, loyal citizens, enlightened 
statesmen, good christians, valuable mem- 
bers of community, wise heads of families, 
and honest men. Its first object is to ele- 
vate the character of the office of the pro- 
fessional teacher, which it regards as prop- 
erly of equal dignity and importance with 
that of the clergyman, or of the doctor, or 
the lawyer; and it is to show the proprie- 
— necessity of this elevation, that Mr. 

lis’s addiess, to which we now turn, 
chiefly aims. 

This address was delivered before the 
College of Teachers, at its sixth annual 
convention in Octobe: last, and is of course 
a part of the regular proceedings of that 
body, and to be included in the annual vol- 
ume of Transactions. it has, however, 
been issued in advance of the regular pub- 
lication, and appears before us 1y a hand- 
some pamphlet of twenty-four pages. [t 
is no part of our purpose to criticize this 
production, for it embodies, in language 
at all times correct and often elegant, sen- 
timents and doctrines which have our 
hearty concurrence. Our only object is, 
to interest our readers in the subject of the 
address, and to introduce the talented au- 
thor’s name to some who might, otherwise, 
never hear it mentioned in connection 
with the present creditable performance. 


“The efforts made for the universal diffusion of 
knowledge, form a strong and characteristic fea- 
'ture of the age. The maxim so often quoted in 
this Convention, that *“*knowledge is power,” be- 
gins to be practically comprehended ; and the dis- 
semination of free principles, and of the influence 
\of popular forms of government, has imposed the 
| necessity of popular intelligence; without which, 
it has been settled, by the experience of ages, 
The 
spirit of educational reform, therefore, has gone 
|searchingly abroad, subjecting to the test of the 
severest scrutiny every department of popular in- 
struction, and every system of liberal study. The 
| press groans with its labor of throwing off books 
‘and pamphlets, devoted, in some form or another, 
to the subject of education. Men of all creeds, 
_and of every character and profession, unite here 
on common ground; and seem to vie with each 
other in fostering those institutions which have 
for their object the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the elevation and regeneration of the popular 
mind. Now amidst all this zeal, this universal 
ado about “education,” it may be well to descend 
a little below the surface, and to inquire, wheth- 
er the office itself, of a teacher, has occupied that 
place which it ought to hold, in the public esti- 
mation? Has not the public mind been unac- 
| countably slow in coming up to a due sense of the 
| true dignity and importance of the great business 
| of instruction? Have eminent talents and emi- 
nent services, devoted to this work, commanded 
| —either that generous admiration, or that pecuni- 
ary requital, which they would have insured in 
any other of the liberal professions? I speak not 
now of individual instances. Exceptions there 
are to all general rules, But has the profession of 
| teaching—as a profession, had that rank assigned 
to it, which, from its high responsibiliry, its in- 
trinsic and incalculable importance, and the rare 
qualities of both mind and heart which are re- 
|quisite for its successful prosecution, it impe- 
riously demands? True, it has been accorded in 
terms, that the faithful and successful teacher is 
}a public benefactor. But how, we ask, does the 
| public manifest its gratitude? Isit by a munifi- 
cent liberality which covers him with abundance 
and secures his entire devotion and his undivided 
services, by placing himself and his family be- 
yond the reach of want? What employment de- 
mands such skill, such preparation, such rare and 
exalted qualities, and such constant and weari- 
some labor, and is at the same time so inadequate- 
ly paid? Who ever knew of a pension, be it nev- 
er so small, settled upon the veteran teacher who 
has been forced from his labor ®y age, and by the 
toil and sacrifice of his profession? Is it by show- 
ering him with honors, that a grateful public man- 
ifests its gratitude? When was it ever heard, 
that the most brilliant success and the most emi- 
nent services in the capacity of a teacher, was a 
recommendation to any civil office, or to any sta- 
tion of public honor or profit? And, in the com- 


that political liberty cannot long endure. 
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mon intercourse of life, what political mendicant 
—what vapid and declaiming demagogue, does 
not fill a larger space in the public eye, and gath- 
er a larger share of public estimation ? ” 


Mr. Eells proceeds: 


“In estimating the moral dignity of any work, 
there are three things which must be taken into 
the calculation: First—the intellectual and moral | 
qualities which it requires; Secondly—the nature 
and power of the individual agency which is exert- 
ed; and Thirdly—the value and magnitude of its 
general results. ‘Taking these three elements, let 
us fix a standard; and thereby, form a moral esti- 
mate of the office of the Professional Teacher. 

*The faculty of communicating knowledge, is 
itselfa noble and high endowment. It is this 
which mainly distinguishes man from the brute 
creation; for, though endowed with understand- 
ing, how feeble would be the lights which any 
man could strike out by the operations of his own 
solitary, unassisted reason? Without the faculty 
of communicating, there could be no perpetuation 
of knowledge—no great improvement in art or 
science ; and, by consequence, no progress of the 
human species. Writing and language are the 
instruments by which we hold inter-communion 
with each other; which make the thoughts and 
feelings of every individual mind the property of 
all; and which constitute the improvements and 
discoveries of each successive age, the birth-right 
and inheritance of the whole human race. Thus 
we are all the preceptors of one another. We live 
only on condition Tie taught by our fellow- 
men. In this sense also, all former generations | 
of men, are teachers of the present; and the lights 
which we acquire, we in our turn, do but hold in 
trust for future times. How admirable is that 
moral administration, which, by a fundamental 
law of. man’s nature, makes his progress, and 
whatever elevates and ennobles him in the scale 
of existence, to depend upon each turning his own 
individual acquisitions into partnership stock, and 
upon this constant and universal interchange of | 
feeling, and thought, and knowledge! 

“ Moreover, this faculty of communicating, is a 
self-sustaining, self-improving power. It is like 
the sun of the firmament; traversing in glory the 
moral heavens, dispensing floods of light in all di- 
rections, and illuming every orb which circles 
within its system, yet without the smallest dimin- 
ution of its own original and exhaustless splen- 
dors. Rather does it acquire new lustre from ev- 
ery new dispensation of its glories. Like chari- 
ty, itis twice blessed: It ‘blesses him that gives 
and him that takes.’—Thus by the law and ap- 
pointment of Nature, man is made the teacher of 
his fellow man; and, from this necessary relation 
springs the chief moral dignity of his nature. 
How much more exalted then is that relation, as 
it appears in him who is a teacher—not by nature 
only, but by choice and by profession; in whom 
it has been perfected by cultivation and philoso- 
phy; who has beéh prepared for this work by long 
years of patient and laborious discipline; and, 
perbaps, at the expense of many noble and gener- 
ous sacrifices, has made it the office and business 
of life! Such were Aristotle, and Socrates, and 
Plato, and Seneca; and all the great masters of 
ancient learning and philosophy. Such were the 
founders of the Christian faith. Such was our 
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Savior himself; who “taught as one having au- 
thority ;” and who, when he was about to ascend 
in a cloud from the plains of Bethany, gave it as 
his last charge to his followers, “‘Go ye, and teach 
all nations.” True, these last were teachers of 
moral truth : but moral truth and intellectual truth 
are allies; and a cultivated heart must be preceded 
by acultivated reason. Moreover, the educator 
should be not less a moral than a mental guide. 
his, by our estimate, is the very first requisite of 
his eluates and it is this which, so far as qual- 
ities are concerned, stamps his office with its pe- 
culiar elevation, Were mana being of pure rea- 
son,—a mere piece of intellectual mechanism, he 
would be indeed shorn of half his dignity; but the 
educator might stop with the discipline and culti- 
vation of his intellect. But heis made up—not 
of reason only, but of will; of feeling; of moral 
and social susceptibilities and domestic affec- 
tions. Reason isa tree of sterner growth; but 
these are tender plants in a bleak climate :—a cli- 
mate of frost and storms; and they require the 
rotection and cultivation of a careful and kindly 
et or, in their early spring-time, they will droop 
and die.—The educator, therefore, who overlooks, 
or neglects this part of man’s nature,—though he 
should have made his pupil a prodigy of taste and 
intellect,—though he should have enabled him “to 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels,””— 
though he should have imbued his mind with the 
classic lore of all antiquity, and filled it with all 
the philosophy of the schvols,—has yet done but 
half his work : or rather, he has betrayed his trust; 
for there is but one spring-time of our moral exis- 
tence; and he in whose charge it was, to furrow 
the soil, and sow the precious seed, has permitted 
it to pass unimproved, and beyond recall. 
“Moreover, what is the great end and office of 
education, but to prepare man for the scenes in 
which he is to act; and to fit him for all the va- 
rious duties of life? Let it then be considered 
how large a portion of these duties,—duties which 
we owe to ourselves, to our kindred, to society, 
and to our Creator, spring from the social and do- 
mestic relations, and call upon the moral part of 
our nature; and how few of these duties there 
are, which require, either great learning, or rare 
intellectual endowments. If then, it be the main 
business of education to fit us for the duties of 
life, how manifest it is that the professional teach- 
er should be a moral as well asa mental guide: 
and, that with the discipline of the intellect, he 
should aiso enlighten the conscience and eultivate 
the heart. But how shall he do this, except he be 
himself endowed with the same qualities which 
he undertakes to impress on the minds of others? 
Can the blind lead the blind? Can he be quali- 
fied to impart moral instruction, who has himself 
no cultivated affections—no perception of moral 
fitness, and no weighty and abiding sense of mor- 
al obligations? Let then the mora dignity of the 
office of the Professional Teacher be judged here- 
by; that its very first requisite is, MORAL @0oD- 
ness—the quality which chiefly elevates and en- 
nobles human nature, and most assimulates it to 
the nature of angels and of God.” 





The moral dignity of the office of teach- 
er “appears, in the second place, in its 
powerful and transforming agency upon in- 
dividual mind.” 3 
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“The work of the educator has been compared 
to that of the sculptor, who carves out a beautiful 
statue from a shapeless block of marble. The il- 
justration was common among the ancients, from 
whom it was borrowed and very happily used by 
Addison; but I do not perceive that the subject is 
ennobled by the comparison. For, let the statue 
be never so perfect,—let it be wrought by the 
hand of a Phidias, or a Lysippus,—let it be shaped 
into the most noble and beautiful proportions, and 
touched with the most exquisite finish,—the fig- 
ure is yet but a figure of stone ;—hard, cold, life- 
less. But education does not simply excavate the 
mind from its native quarry, and cast it into “the 
mould of form.” It works an entire change 
throughout the whole intellectual and moral na- 
ture. It forms the man anew. It elevates him 
into a loftier sphere of being. It creates new 
senses of enjoyment,—new desires, new hopes, 
new aspirations, and forms the whole soul toa 
nobler and sublimer life. It is as if the statue, 
while the artist was yet bending over it with his 
chisel, should wax warm and start out from the 
marble ; and the breast should heave with life, and 
the eye should burn with living fires, and every 
joint should place smoothly in its socket, and the 

lood should start on its red and rapid courses ;— 
even as if the Divinity had descended, and breath- 
ed into this cold and senseless stone, the breath 
of life, and the quickening spirit!” 


Fine as is that passage, it is followed 
by several others of nearly equal beauty. 
But we have not space for the author’s il- 
lustrations. In the third and last place, 
the iusoral greatness of the office is consid- 
ered, as it manifests itself “in the value 
and magnitude of its general results.” 
And here, with a somewhat lengthy pas- 
sage, we finish our extracts. 


“Here a wider field opens before us, than caneven 
be glanced at on the present occasion. We might 
contemplate these results, as they appear in enlarg- 
ing the empire of science ;—in the general diffu- 
sion of learning, in the advancement of the orna- 
mental and useful arts of life; or in their relation 
to the perpetuation of art and knowledge; to the 
encircling of barbarous nations within the pale of 
civilized humanity; and the general progress of 
the human species. But, passing these fruitful 
and interesting themes, my concluding observa- 
tions will be confined to one single view—the 
moral dignity which the office of a teacher derives 
from its relation to the perpetuation of civil liberty 
and to the political interests of our own country. 

“If there be any one truth established by the 
experience of mankind, and attested by all the les- 
sons of history, it is—that the only hope of govern- 
ments founded on a popular basis, is in popular 
intelligence and virtue.” * * * * wwe 
boast it as the distinguishing feature of our in- 
stitutions, that all power lies with the peo- 
ple. This is well, while the people are capacita- 
ted to use it intelligently and wisely; otherwise, 
it is but a knife in the handsof a maniac. A Re- 
pe in which the great mass of the people, who 

ald the sovereign power, is given up to ignorance 
and degradation, is the grandest treason that can 
be devised against humanity. It is like a volca- 
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nic mountain, murmuring with internal fires, 
which rage and swelter in its bosom, but which 
send up to the surface a genial warmth, that cov- 
ers it with perpetual verdure :—thus lifting itself 
in beauty and grandeur to the eye, and inviting 
from afar the humble dwellers of the plain, to 
climb its blooming sides, and fix amidst its loveli- 
ness, their treacherous habitations. Poetry has 
sung the praises of “the enlightened few:” but 
History is a sterner monitor; and she warns us, 
as we value our liberties and our political exist- 
ence, to seek out the amelioration and improvement 
of the many. The French Revolution of 1798, 
stands, as a solemn and terrible example of an ex- 

eriment toward freedom, conducted by “the en- 
lightened few,”—while the great mass of the peo- 
ple remained sunk in ignorance and moral debase- 
ment. It has not been left for us to portray the 
Reign of Terror. It stands out, in dark and aw- 
ful characters, upon faithful history, for a lesson 
to the latest posterity; unless posterity shall re- 
fuse to credit such a tale of depravity and horror, 
and treat it only as an ingenious fable of antiquity. 
The stage of French affairs, throughout the period 
of the revolution,—what was it for twelve years, 
but a great scaffold, streaming with blood, and 
choked up with human heads :—and seated around 
upon it, muffled in black robes, and ankle-deep in 
gore, the enlightened few;—Condorcet, Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Marat, Roland, D’Herbois, Bris- 
sot, Barrere,—presiding as priests at the sacrifice, 
and feasting the sense with the savor of a perpet- 
ual slaughter! 

‘Let us be admonished by the lessons of histo- 
ry. It never was in the ordination of Providence 
or of Nature, that an ignorant people should long 
be a free people. With all the forms of freedom, 
they will become their own tyrants: and it is not 
too bold to say, that they may even elect a tyrant 
by their own free suffrages, and worship him in 
histyranny. Itis one of the modes in which Pro- 
vidence chastises a degenerate people, to give 
them rulers aftertheirown heart. Augustus was 
praised as a god, while he trampled on the neck 
of Roman liberty; and Napoleon, as First Consul, 
made his triumphal entry into Paris, crowned with 
flowers by the hand of beauty, and cheered with 
the plaudits of admiring thousands. Let us then 
no longer hug the delusion, that in a popular gov- 
ernment, which is ever the mirror of the popular 
mind, imaging forth the character as well as the 
wishes of the people, a free constitution, and an 
impartial representation, are all that is necessary 
for the preservation of liberty. 

“I repeat,—Virtue and Intelligence are the 
great — on which you must rest the fabric of 
republican institutions. But virtue and intelli- 
gence are not of spontaneous growth; they are 
the work of care and culture; and it is wake by 
competent teachers, themselves educated and set 
apart for this especial purpose, that they can be 
spread as a leaven throughout the great mass of 
society, and thoroughly eanpotatind into the na- 
tional mind. Hence it follows with a rigorous ac- 
curacy, that the teachers of ourland hold the des- 
tinies of the nation in their hands. Has this vital 
and momentous truth fallen with its full weight 
upon the public mind? Is it felt to be the great 
principle on which the liberties, the happiness, 
the very existence of this people depend? Is it 
thus acted on by those who are the constituted 
guardians of the public weal ;—by the freemen 
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who crowd the polls,—by our State Legislatures, | against themselves? There is but one sort of 
—our Governors, and our Congress ? here have | “internal improvement,’’—more thoroughly inter- 
the candidates for office been required to pledge | nal than that which is cried up by politicians, that 
themselves to the fostering of common schools; | is able to save this country ;—I mean the improve- 
or to vote appropriations for those infant colleges, | ment of the minds and souls of her people. If this 
which, like the one in this city, though they have | improvement shall be neglected, and shall fail to 
attracted to themselves learning and abilities | keep pace with the increase of our population and 
which might raise them to a glorious pre-emin- | our physical advancement, one of two alternatives 
ence, and make them blessings to untold thousands | is certain: either the nation must dissolve in an- 
of our fellow-countrymen,—are yet struggling in-| archy under the rulers of its own choice, or if held 


to a feeble existence under the scanty support of | 
individual benefactions? About what have been | 
our long congressional debates? What has been | 
the great care of legislation as shown by the pub- | 
lic journals? The moneyed corporations of the | 
country; her projects of physical improvement, | 
and the operations of a petty, miserable, but dis-| 
astrous and disgraceful war! Millions voted for 
public works, and millions more squandered upon | 
fortifications and naval equipments, and the estab- 
lishment of military posts! And are these the de- 
fenses which statesmen and legislators provide to 
reserve and perpetuate the libertiesof the nation? 
ell may we address them with the language of| 
Hecuba to Priam, as she saw the feeble old king | 
about to seize his arms for the protection of his 


toyetherat all,it must be bya government so stron 
and rigorous, as to be utterly inconsistent with 
constitutional liberty. Let the one hundred mil- 
lions which, at no very distant day, will swarm 
our cities, and fill up our great interior, remain 
sunk in ignorance, and nothing short of an iron 
despotism will suffice to govern the nation :—to 
reconcile its vast and conflicting interests; control 
its elements of agitation; and hoid back its fiery 
and head-long energies from dismemberment and 
ruin. 

“‘How then, is this improvement to be effected? 
Who are the agents of it? Who are they, who 
shall stand perpetually as priests at the altar of 
freedom, and feed its sacred fires, by dispensing 
that knowledge and cultivation on which hangs 


empire, while imperial Troy was already sacked | our political salvation? I repeat—they are our 


by Argive foes, and her mighty burning redden- 
ed all the Egean: 


“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


“Look abroad over this country: mark her ex- 
tent; her wealth; her fertility; her boundless re- 
sources; the giant energies which every day de-| 
velopes, and which she seems already bending on 
that fatal race—tempting, yet always fatal to re- 
publics,—the race oe popes greatness and ag- 
grandizement. Behold, too, that continuous and 
mighty tide of population, native and foreign, 
which is forever rushing through this great Valley 





towards the setting sun: sweeping away the wil- | 


derness before it, like grass before the mower; 
waking up industry and civilization in its prog- 
ress; studding the solitary rivers of the West with 
marts and cities; dotting its boundless prairies 
with human habitations; penetrating every green 
nook and vale; climbing every fertile ridge; and 
still gathering and pouring onward, to form new 
States in those vast and yet unpeopled solitudes, 
where the Oregon rolls his majestic flood, and 
“hears no sound save his own dashing.» Mark 
all this; and then say—by what bonds will you 
hold together so mighty a people, and so immense 
an empire? What safe-guard will you give us 
against the dangers which must inevitably grow 
out of so vast and complicate an organization? In 
the swelling tide of our prosperity, what a field 
will on for political corruption! What a world 
of evil passions to control, and jarring interests to 
reconcile !—What temptations will there be to lux- 
ury and extravagance !—What motives to private 
and official cupidity! What prizes will hang 
glittering at a thousand goals, to dazzle and tempt 
ambition! Do we expect to find our security 
against these dangers in rail-roads and canals; in 
our circumvallations and ships of war? Alas! 
when shall we learn wisdom from the lessons of 
history? Our most dangerous enemies will grow 
up from ourown bosom. We may erect bulwarks 
against foreign invasion; but what power shall 
we find in walls and armies to protect the people 





teachers: the masters of our schools; the instruct- 
ors in our academies and colleges; and in all those 
institutions, of whatever name, which have for 
their object the intellectual and moral culture of 
our youth, and the diffusion of knowledge among 
our people. Theirs is the moral dignity of stamp- 
ing the great features of our national character; 
and, in the moral worth and intelligence which 
they give it, to erect a bulwark which shall prove 
impregnable in that hour of trial, when armies and 
fleets and fortifications shall be vain. And when 
those mighty and all-absorbing questions shall be 
heard, which are even now sending their bold de- 
mands into the ear of rulers and law-givers, which 
are momently pressing forward toa solemn decis- 
ion in the sight of God and of all nations; and 
which, when the hour of their decision shall come, 
shall shake this country—the Union—the Consti- 
tution, as with the shaking of an earthquake ;—it 
is they who, in that fearful hour, shall gather 
around the structure of our political organization, 
and with uplifted hands, stay the reeling fabric 
till the storm and the convulsion be overpast.”? 


Mr. Eells has certainly erected a high 
standard for the Professional Te::cher. 
But is it too high for the attainment of in- 
telligent moral humanity?—is it higher 
than we should wish those to rise, who are 
to be, for years, the instructors, the com- 
panions, the moulders, as it were, of our 
children ?—is it higher than, as a free and 
a christian people, we should seek to ex- 
alt him who has so much to do, as the 
schoolmaster, in forming the whole charac- 
ter of those who are to be the future law- 
givers, statesmen, warriors, citizens, of 
our great Republic? Nothing but igno- 
rance the most debasing, or folly the most 
hopeless, can return other than a negative 
answer. We indeed mistake our true in- 
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terests as individuals, and retard the on- 
coming of our real glory as a nation, in 
consenting for a moment that the Ameri- 
can Teacher shall longer remain where 
the circumstances of our early history 
placed him, and where, if a prejudice the 
most unwise has not since kept him, a neg- 
ligence the most culpable has suffered him 
to continue. 

Let us exalt the schooimaster, and the 
schoolmaster will exalt our posterity. 


JAMES’S ADDRESS. 


Annual Address, delivered before the His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
December, 1835; containing Strictures on 
the Prevailing Systems of Education. By 
Joun H. James. pp. 13, 8vo. Colum- 
bus. 1838. 


Tuts address commends itself to our re- 
gard by a tersness of language, an energy 
of style, and a conciseness of reasoning, 
which, especially combined in the same 
production, are not often met with in the 
anniversary discourses that are delivered 
before the thousand and one literary, phi- 
losophical, and historical societies of the 
land. So excellent is it, indeed, as a piece 
of plain, strong, common-sense writing, 
that the Historical and Philosophical Soci- 
ety would perform a worthy and patriotic 
service, were they to print some ten or fif- 
teen thousand copies of it, for the use and 
benefit of the numerous literary associa- 
tions which are attached to the various 
colleges and universities of the United 
States. Many of these institutions are the 
veriest hot-beds of grandiloquence and del- 
lacruseaness, and do more to corrupt good 
rhetoric, and muddy the “well of English 
undefiled,” than can be atoned for by all 
the cultivation which they impart to the 
human mind. The student, having spent 
three or four years within their walls, 
leaves them with a modicum of Greek, a 
smattering of Latin, and perhaps a tolera- 
ble knowledge of mental and of moral Phi- 
losophy, but with a taste so perverted by 
the “eagle, star and rainbow,” school of 
oratory in which he has been taught, 
that he finds it difficult if not impossible to 
lower his speech to the comprehension of 
the ordinary mortals who make up the 
every-day world in which he is henceforth 
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to move. The starry brilliance, and lus- 
'trous magnificence, and sublime grandeur, 
‘and shining radiance, and burning splen- 
dor, of the planet in which he has for so 
long a time walked as a god, give him but 
|@ mean opinion indeed of this bread and 
| butter, crackers and cheese, pork and hom- 
Iny, beef and pudding, dollar and cent, 
debt and dun orb, which men call Earth; 
and perhaps for years he continues to think 
in rainbows and to speak in stars, when he 
should be practicing the A-b-cs of common 
sense and studying the A-b-abs of active 
life.-—But of this, more at another time. 

There are a few novelties of thought in 
Mr. James’s address, about which we have 
now no time to write, and of which we 
shall therefore express no opinion. The 
leading object of the author was to point 
out some of the errors which abound in 
our systems of human instruction, and sug- 
gest remedies; and in this he has succeed- 
ed. He thinks it worth our while, at this 
day, to consider whether the public mind 
has received a right direction for the ex- 
ercise of its anxieties and energies. Ex- 
perience, he says, and says most truly, 
shows that the confidence of achieving 
great results, and of being onaright course, 
tends to Jull the spirit of inquiry, and to 
prevent the activity essential to success, 
“So much are we disposed to follow an es- 
tablished habit, to pick up our opinions by 
the wayside, and to retain the thoughts we 
first imbibe, that ages elapse before the 
clouds of error disperse, although streams 
of light may at intervals pierce the gloom.” 
“The history of all ages shows, that while 
a few minds may, by their intuitive vigor, 
anticipate their age, and be at once the 
discoverers and the heralds of new truths 
to their more tardy followers, the great 
mass will by slow gradations receive the 
knowledge thus developed and laid before 
them.” “Yet the frequent repetition of 
those specious words, the march of mind, 
gives the impression, that the human race 
are making giant strides to some eutopian 
improvement; and, in gazing at the bright- 
ness of the coming future, we are blinded to 
the means of achieving a present good.” ll 
this is true as to fact, and beautifully writ- 
ten. The same may be said of the extract 
which follows: 


‘With propriety it may be said that our ener- 
gies,as a people, are exhausted in laboring for ends 
that should be but means—that our legislation 
exhibits but a variation of plans for the creation of 
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wealth, the furtherance of commerce, and the ag- 
grandizement of national power. And, as if to 

romote these objects only, and as a measure aux- 
iliary to their success, our plans of education, so 
called, are confined entirely to the cultivation of 
intellect. The spirit of the age professes to be ac- 
tive in the promotion of education, while it is plain 
to the attentive mind, that the labors of our public 
journals—of our learned societies, and of legisla- 
tive bodies, aim only at the giving of instruction 
in the arts and sciences—leaving untouched the 
great business of education, which includes not 
only the communication of knowledge, but the 
formation of the mind, the regulation of the heart, 
and the establishment of principles. The error 
every where prevails, that the head is thought of 
more importance than the heart; and intellectual 
acquirements are purchased by years of the se- 
verest mental labor, while the affections and the 
morals are left a barren wilderness, in which no 
tree bearing wholesome fruit, is to be found. If 
the moral principles are left to chance, to be form- 
ed on the models of expediency, and to conceal the 
yieldings to temptation, not to guard against 
them, in vain are universities, schools and lyce- 
ums multiplied, in order to shed light over the 
land ;—at last, it is but the cold light of winter— 
cheering the gloom indeed, but unaccompanied 
with that fructifying heat, which makes the earth 
to yield herincrease. What avails it, for the head 
to know, if the heart be not honest and steady in 
its purpose? Vain is the resort to chart and com- 
pass, if the pilot be unfaithful and timid; the bark 
may float with the current, and preserve its bal- 
ance in the steady breeze; 


—_—_——__—_—____—‘When the sea is calm, 
All boats alike show mastership in floating;’ 


but when danger threatens, she is without guid- 
ance; and when the storm comes, she is over- 
whelmed and lost.” 


After still further commenting upon some 
of the errors of human teaching, and allu- 
ding to the “pestilent humors” which infect 
the great body of society, the author gives 
us the following: 


“The offended sense of violated right—the con- 
scious integrity of the upright heart, and the be- 
nign principles of Christianity, require, not that 
the offender be followed with vengeance, but that 
the ill itself be cured. A wise philosophy will 
seek to know, and to adopt the means, of training 
the habits and moral practice of the world to the 
<aeees of conscience and the inflexible rule of 
right. 

“To effect this, we must adopt a rational system 
of education—a proper training up, as the word 
means, not merely in earliest youth, but from the 
cradle to the grave; for every new sentiment in- 
spired, every new thought that warps the princi- 
ples of action, for good or for ill, are but parts of 
the education of cur race. It must be the busi- 
ness then, of every prudent and virtuous people, 
to so form public sentiment, that its daily influ- 
ences shall further or correct the principles im- 
planted under the parent’s roof. Al good impres- 
sions are received inthe days of infancy. When 
lying fondly at the knees of our mothers, we learn 
those lessons of virtue and right principle, if we 
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ever have them at all, which guide us in our after 
life; and in the darkest hours, when temptations 
most sorely beset us, and when perils are greatest, 
they beam out as beacon stars to guide the wand- 
erer to his rescue. Then it is, and almost only 
then, when the affections are young and fresh, 
their aspirations purest, and their passions strong- 
est, that the heart can be moulded into a consist- 
ent life of benevolence, sobriety, truth and firm- 
ness. 

“It is not denied that moral maxims, and didac- 
tic precepts abound in our schools—our systems 
of book education, and in our household govern- 
ment; but they are addressed only tothe intellect, 
and are remembered as things to be said, not done. 
The most efficient instruction, is that which is ad- 
dressed to the impulses of sentiment, aside from 
reason, implanted in us by the Creator. These 
impulses are quick and vigorous, before the intel- 
lect has developed its powers, and they enable the 
mere child to detect the improprieties in conduct, 
and the inflictions of injustice practised before 
them by their superiors inage. The sagacity of 
children is so greatly underrated, and the inherent 
judgment of their feelings so generally disregard- 
ed, that we lose the benefit of the impressions 
that might be made upon their characters. They 
are first neglected; their generous confidence re- 
buked with unkindness, and their veracity destroy- 
ed by cold suspicions. Their conduct is too often 
regulated, and their actions incited by appeals to 
low and groveling standards. Their obedience is 
bought with proffers of reward; their decorous 
deportment secured by infusing a dread of public 
opinion, and their ambition stimulated by rivalry 
and jealousy. Such are the errors resulting from 
a false principle of action: there are other bad re- 
sults communicated, as it were, by inadvertence. 
The unguarded conversation of the parent, the un- 
charitable feeling to his fellow men, and the im- 
pugning of their motives, are marked and imitated 
by the child. When the fact is remembered that 
the opinions of the parent in religion and politics 
pass by descent, as it were, and become heredita- 
ry, it will be seen how important is the duty of al- 
ways acting on sound principles, and exhibiting 
perfect models for imitation. And when the man- 
ner in which opinions are transmitted, errors prop- 
agated, and vices nurtured, is duly considered, 
we shall be struck with the mistake made in the 
remedies proposed for the correction of evils in so- 
ciety. It isa common and a grievous fault, that 
children and young persons are abandoned to their 
own care, withdrawn from all restraint, and left a 
passive prey to vice.” 


The address closes with the subjoined 
paragraph; and as our abhorrence of that 
word “expediency,” is the most utter, so is 
the thankfulness we feel towards any man 
who writes and circulates such sentiments 
as are herein contained, the most ardent 
and sincere: 


“Our present systems of education will indeed 
give the world more knowledge and more sources 
of delight, but not more wisdom. The present 
ve are of too narrow scope, as the intellectu~ 
al part may be so enlighted as to see whatis right, 
and yet the moral strength too weak to practice it. 
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So form your schools that besides giving the mere 
means of understanding, your teachers will make 
the moral principles keep pace with the intelli- 
gence of the community. As you would reform 
the world, foster the rising generation, and teach 
them honesty as well as science; train them notaf- 
ter the models of expediency, but teach them to 
lead religious lives—and by religion, is not meant 
the mere forms of worn: nor the elements of 
sectarian creeds—but right conduct from right 
motives—an acting from inherent principles, and 
not to be seen of men. In the days of his youth, 
let man be trained in the way he should walk, that 
when age comes on and trials beset him, his feet 
may know no wandering. Let him learn that the 

eace of his own conscience, and the certainty of 
Seanintens are best secured by pressing on, in the 
even tenor of his way. Neither time nor circum- 
stance must cause us to modify orto change. In- 
tegrity knows no variation, honesty no shadow of 
turning. We must pursue the samecourse, steady 
and uncompromising, in the full persuasion that 
the path of right is like the bridge from earth to 
heaven in the Sabeisvcien creed—if we swerve 
but a hair’s breadth, we fall and perish.” 


—.2—— 
FIELDING, OR SOCIETY. 


Fielding, or Society. Atticus, or the retir- 
ed Statesman. St. Lawrence. By the au-| 
thor of “Tremaine,” “De Vere,” &c. 3| 
vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. | 
Columbus: Isaac N. Whiting. 1837. 


We have gone through these volumes. 
in a manner which we hope no friend of | 
ours will imitate—that is to say, hurried- 
ly. Injustice, both to the reader and the 
author, is always, in some degree, the re- 
sult of a half-skipping perusal. To the 
work before us this remark has an especial 
application. It is the production of a wri- 
ter who is evidently a shrewd observer, 
and.a close thinker. In the present in- 
stance, his plan and execution are widely 
different from the routine which has com- 
monly been pursued by our most popular 
writers of fiction. 

The hero of “Fielding, or Society,” is a 
young Englishman of rank and fortune, | 
whose most striking characteristic is the 
desire of sifting and understanding the se- 
cret motives of those whose actions fall with- 
in the scope of his observation. Many inci- 
dents and characters are briefly and rather | 
graphically sketched, all with a view of 
developing motives. But to the reflective 
reader, the amusement which may, very 
naturally, be expected from an examina- 
tion of these pictures of the “inner man,” 
will be greatly dashed by the truthfulness 
of their exhibition of the iron reign of sel-| 


fishness. In his preface the author re- 
marks: 

“It will be seen that T have again chosen the di- 
dactic style of composition—more purely didactic 
than before. I have not here even attempted a 
story, as I did in my two former productions. The 
characters introduced are merely instruments to 
convey the sentiments and opinions which form 
the subject of the work. They cannot therefore 
pretend to inspire more interest than what the in- 
vestigations themselves may create.” 


After a brief allusion to his two former 
productions, he continues: 


*‘Nowhere, therefore, have I claim to the dis- 
tinction, (in the present day a considerable one,) 
of being thought a novelist, much less a popular 
one. Whatever the lore I have presented it is di- 
dactic; and, in the present publication, even the 
form of romance is laid aside. With this meagre 
but true account of my work, I send it into the 
world,” 


Fielding is a life-long searcher after 
happiness; but in his recorded experience, 
according to his own showing, he has con- 
fined himself, almost entirely, to the de- 
fects of human nature, and noted, of course 
but slightly the fairer side of the picture. 
Still so exceedingly truthful are his etch- 
ings, and so indefinitely may we multiply 
examples of like kind, even by a slight ex- 
amination of the crowd around us—the lit- 
tle world in which we live and move-—that 
it will in the end, perhaps, be difficult for 
us to arrive, with him, at the conclusion 
that there is, in human experience, a some- 
what larger quantum of happiness than of 
misery. 

At the close of the “search for happi- 
ness,” when he begins, in lawyer parlance, 
the summing up of his evidence, we find 
the following strong passage: 


“Then as to happiness my travels convinced me 
how very little real difference is made in the sum 
of it by rank, fame, or fortune. A duke oralink- 
boy has the same passions, ambitions, disappoint- 
ments, affections and sufferings; and it depends 
entirely upon themselves whether the amount of 
their happiness shall not be the same. The whole 
is in the mind, and the minds of all ranks are 
equally disposed to happiness from nature. Hence, 
therefore, inequality o caress is a work of our 
own, and altogether artificial; and all who are 
content have equality spite of appearances. It is 
the wish for change, the panting after what we 
have not, or the hankering after what we have had, 
that generates uneasiness sometimes unbearable.” 


‘Atticus, or the retired Statesman,” isa 
fancy sketch of a political veteran, who is 
squaring up the arrearages of life ina 
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philosophical and religious retirement.|bers of the Union Literary Society, 
We say a fancy sketch, and the reader will | makes, in an impressive manner, a special 
please con the phrase with some degree of | application of the sentiments and re~son- 
emphasis, for as a picture it seems to us so | ings of the introductory portion of his ad- 
exceedingly “un-life-like,” that whatever |dress. We regret that we have not room 
semblances may be found, we very much | for several extracts, which we marked in 
doubt if either the past or the present can |the perusal, of much force and beauty. 
furnish an actual prototype. In all this, | The following passage is a fair specimen 










however, we may be wrong, and 


“ 





if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 

A land of souls beyond that sable shore,”’ 
we are bound in charity to hope that the 
great political world is rife with such en- 
samples. 

“Sr. LAWRENCE” is, essentially, a theolo- 
gical disquisition. Our author seems to have 
been smitten with the ambition of sweep- 
ing away a portion of the mist by which, 
from immemorial time, so many of the good 
and wise have been bewildered. He pro- 
duces an elaborate theory of “second caus- 
ses,” for the purpose of settling the long 
disputed question as to the compatibility of 
the fixedness of fate with the freedom of 
will. In this, according to our apprehen- 
sion, he has met with but trifling success; 
although the Lyttleton and Offley and 
Gardiner apparitions, with the whole 
range of illusive supernatural machinery, 
are dove-tailed, queerly enough, into his 
argument. 

He is certainly, however, as we have re- 
marked before, a shrewd observer and close 
thinker, and.the whole work is well worth 
an attentive perusual. 


a ee 


GALLOWAY’S VALEDICTORY. 


Address delivered before the Graduates of | 


the Union Literary Society of Miami 
University. By SamueL GaLLoway. pp. 
28, 8vo. Springfield. 1838. 


Tuts is an eloquent appeal, by a fine 
scholar and an able writer, in behalf of 
the cultivation of the moral sentiments and 
the social affections. Mr. Galloway urges, 
at considerable length and with much ar- 
dor, the importance and necessity of uni- 
ting the culture of intellect with that of 
morals; and then proceeds, with strong ar- 
guments and happy illustrations, to show 
the influence of mind thus educated upon 
the powers and success of the Poet and 
the Orator. He then enters upon his Vat- 
EDIcToRY, and addressing his fellow-mem- 
11 


'claims a glorious revolution coming on. 


|of the writer’s general style. 


“The spirit of the age demands high moral at- 
tainments. The tendency of human affairs pro- 
The 
stars, which once reigned ascendant, are going 
out, and the moral firmament is being lighted up 
with others of a brighter luster. The clash of 
arms, the roar of cannon, and the shouts of infu- 
riate passion, are dying away; and the voice of 
peace, with its soothing tones, ushering in the 
reign of righteousness, now falls upon our ears. 
| The sword, the spear, and all the insignia of war, 
once hailed as precious memorials, and hung up 
as ornaments before the aspiring eye, are yielding 





| their place to brighter 


|of man’s redemption. 


ictures, on which are 
sketched the conquests of Truth, and the progress 
All signs indicate the 
| bursting forth of a brighter day—a day to be made 
signal by the breaking down of old and corrupt 
| systems—the falling of fetters—the dethronement 
of despotism, and the emancipation of man’s im- 
|prisoned powers. Identify your energies with 
| this onward movement, and resolve to participate 
| in its bright results. “I will make my influence 
| reach round the Globe,” was the noble resolution 
|ofa noble youth. He died in the spring-time of 
his life, but his noble resolve has met its accom- 
plishment; and now, wherever the standard of the 
cross is unfurled, hisname is known—whereverits 
triumphs are celebrated, his influence is felt. Are 
you actuated bya similar ambition? If so, breathe 
the spirit of that benevolence, which seeks as its 
‘highest aim to spread the bloom and beauty of 
Paradise over earth’s darkness and desolation. 
Should your intellectual energies become conse- 
erated by so high an aim, all sordid ambition 
will be annihilated—self will sink, and your Fet- 
LOW-MEN and your Gop rise supreme in the affec- 
tions of your heart; your career will be as the er- 
rand of some visitant angel of mercy, spreading 
light and love among men’s sons.—Your influ- 
ence, as a bright zone, shall belt the Globe, anda 
moral power shall accompany oe deeds, which 
the toll of your funeral bell will not drown, ner 
the earth’s “green sod muffle;?? but which will 
speak in thrilling and delightful accents, when 
you shall have been gathered to the graves of your 
Fathers.” 


The beautiful and impressive close must 
have fallen upon the ears of the Gradu- 
ates, all about to separate, and many with 
a feeling that the probabilities of their 
ever beholding each other again were few 
and weak, with a thrilling effect. 


‘Ina few hours, as a class—a band of brethren— 
| you will not beknown. You part—and the place 


: that now knows you, will know you no more for- 
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ever. Tidings will reach you, ina few yeats, 
perhaps in a few months, that some one of your 
number, and he may be that one leaning upon 
your side, now buoyant with anticipation, has 
gone, in the bloom of his youth, and the life- 
spring of his hopes. You may shed a tear over 
his early fall, but ere that tear be dry, you will 
hear of another, and another, and thus, soon, your 
litthe band will be broken up. May this solemn 
thought teach you so to survey the brief span of 
your pilgrimage, that you may fix your affections 
upon that Eternal Life, which outlives and out- 
shines all earthly distinctions.” 


em 


WYLIE’S ADDRESS. 


On the importance and best method of culti- 
vating the moral faculties: delivered be- 
fore the Education Convention of Indi- 


ana. By Anprew Wyuiz, D.D. pp. 
19, 8vo. Indianapolis: Douglass and 
Noel. 1838. 


In support of the cause of general edu- 
cation, much, very much, has been said, 
and a good deal has been done. 
of inquiry and of effort has been awaken- 
ed, which seems to us an augury of the 
most important consequences. It is a sub- 
ject richly worthy of all the energies 
which can by possibility be arrayed in its 
support. But it isa truth, clear and indis- 
putable, that the work of education must 
ever be imperfect, if it embrace not in its 
scope, the moral as well as the intellectual 
faculties. 

In the address of Dr. Wylie this truth is 
very forcibly, though briefly urged; his 
chief attention having been given to the 
proper classification and mode of culture 
of the moral faculties. With many of the 
passages we are much pleased, on account 


A spirit | 


| nor his abode would be benefited by extinguish- 
| ing the fire which imparts spirit and vigour to the 
‘one, and comfort to the other. We know what 

man can do, by seeing what he has done; and we 
| are animated to unusual efforts by a generous 
| rivalry with those around us. The wise teachers 
|of antiquity, among the rest Paul, an inspired 
apostie, and Longinus, “the prince of critics,” un- 
|scrupulously appealed to the emulation of their 
|pupilsand followers. The fact that great and il- 
_lustrious men have always appeared together, like 
| constellations in the sky, can only be accounted 
for by their efforts to surpass each other. The 
| gymnasia, schools, and other public games of 
Greece, were established and conducted avowed- 
ly with the view of stimulating the principle of 
| emulation to its highest pitch; and all the world 
| knows and admires the wonderful effects which 
the system produced. Philosophize as we may, 
we never shall be wiser nor stronger than Nature, 
whose hand has implanted in our breasts the 
principle in question; and thus has rendered idle 
all our attempts to pluck itup. To cultivate and 
improve it is the task assigned to us.”” 





—=— 
OHIO GAZETTEER. 


The Ohio Gazetteer,and Traveler’s Guide. 
First revised edition. By Warren JEN- 
KINS. pp. 546, 12mo. Columbus: Isaac 
N. Whiting. 1837. 


WE have not had an opportunity of test- 
ing the correctness of this work. If well 
| prepared, and of Mr. Jenkins’s fitness for 
‘the task we have no reason to doubt, it 
'must be a most useful work, not only to 
/new comers, but to the citizens generally 
of the State. It contains a description of 
'the several towns, townships and coun- 

ties, with their water courses, roads, im- 
provements, mineral productions, &c.; to- 
\gether with an Appendix, embracing ta- 
| bles of roads and distances, of post-offices, 
of works of internal improvement, of the 


of the true common-sense directness of | several State officers, of colleges, banks, 


their style and matter. Instance the fol- 


lowing. 


“Emulation we may notice in the next place. 
To excel is its object. It makes of the attainments 
of others, a mark on the scale of merit, higher 
than which it makes an effort toreach. It seeks 
to surpass a competitor, without regarding him as 
anenemy. It is, indeed, often attended with ill 
will and unfair dealing; but not necessarily so. 
An honorable man scorns to take advantage of 
his rival. To suppress the workings of emula- 
tion, for the reason that it is liable to be corrup- 
ted into envy, or apt to generate hatred, when 
stimulated into excessive exercise, is unwise. If 


every thing were to be banished from human 
character, or from human condition, which is lia- 
ble to such abuse and perversion, essential injury 
would be done to both. Neither the mind of man 





&c. &c.—T he work embodies a great fund 
of information, useful toall and indispensa- 
ble to many, and is neatly published by our 
enterprising fellow-citizen, Mr. Whiting. 


ep 


GAZETTEER OF ILLINOIS. 


A Gazetteer of Illinois: in three parts. Se- 
cond edition, entirely revised, corrected, 
and enlarged. By J.M. Peck, A. M.,au- 
thor of “A New Guide for Emigrants.” 


WE are compelled to omit a notice which 
we had written of this valuable work, as 
well as those of several other publications, 
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EDITORS’ BUDGET. 


THE HESPERIAN. Awhile our bark has rested, whilst we were 
gleaning, 

Gente Reaper. We greet thee from the flow- 
ery clime of the renowned Hesperides. And who 
shall say it is unmeet that we apostrophize thee? | But we have pledged thee not—and we may not 
We have all one earthly brotherhood—one ever- | pledge thee—even by our name, to realize the 
lasting kindred. Our lamp of life is lit by the | dreams of the fabling ancients. The dominion 
same inextinguishable spark. The blossom of | of the mythologists has passed away, like the tin- 
our hope is freshened by the dews that spring | sel of the white morning-rime; but multitudes of 
from the same sunny fountain; and our light, if their bright creations, intangible and unseen at 
it die, and our bloom, if it fade, will disappear in | first, have been embodied and consigned, by 
the same twilight of oblivion. With musings 
such as these do we address to thee the words of | 


our first ee 7 ” ore that — ask felt, and to remain in theirchangelessbeauty. Yet 
to commune with thee, for a brief season, in sin- | even these, if thou seek to find the anchoring place 


gleness of heart. And to the end that, in the vi- | 97 our out-bound bark, shall fail thee evermore; 
cissitudes of our after-life, we may have pleasant for even now— 


memories of our first interchange of courtesy, we | 
do invite thee to forego, fora time, the turmoil | 
and the strife, the hopes and the fears, of this | 


Werle Sepeeane. ue is ek Ape hope ; story of their hesperian origin; and thou needest 
and < have spoken with no distrustfal thought, not reck if the Hesperidium horti be shining still, 
but with a perfect and confiding trust that we | yith winding lawns and emerald groves, amidst 
shall win thee wherever thou art. It may be, |. jansions of Atlantis. down in ine ‘ea 
indeed, that thou art buffeting, even now, with depths. Thou needest aenpoert if they lie bloom- 
the strong elements of the ocean of human life, | ing in the shade of the hoary Atlas, among whose 
and grappling with the drifting wrecks that strew | ranges of forest trees and rochy-alie thou mayest 
its stormy waters. Essaying, perchance, with | 9 forth with the wandering Shellah, receiving 


longing eye and hurrying footstep, the proud from the east the greeting of the bright sunshine 
pathway of ambition—upspringing to its moun- | o¢ Tassilet, and from the west the sheen of Moor- 
tain steep, and its unfading laurel. Or haply thou | 


i : , \ish dome and minaret, and the fragrance of the 
art walking, day by day, in lowlier fields and den- | broom, the furze, the argan, and the green mimosa 
ser vistas, where days and months and years are 


) |—whilst all around thee, on the winds, shall come 
counted with a feverish hope, as they come yield- | +)¢ balmy freshness of the river of Talmuda, and 
ing, one by one, their revelations of sorrow and of ‘the coolness of the wandering Draha, whose 
joy. Still, up the mountain-steep, or on the tide, | . 165 are journeying to the desert sands that 
orin the peopled labyrinth, thou canst not hold stretch afar in the gloom and silence of Sahara; 
thy course forever onward. There shall be sea- | 214, from beneath, shall break the illuming light 
sons of repose or of despondency, in which thy | and the immemorial music which were wrought 
spirit shall falter in its march—in which the illu- | 


i |and rung in the wildagesof enchantment. Thou 
sions of the world shall be forgotten or foregone, | ,.edest not wake the fading memories of Cy- 
and its mockeries held in scorn, Then shalt thou Irene, of Sarach, of Susa, or of Ceyrart Barka, 
feel the awaking thirst, the exalting hope of pu-| «6 road of storms and whirlwinds.” Thou 
rer thoughts and better things; and then, with no | needest not search the icy plains and isles of the 
unfriendly ministrotion, but with a gladsome 


. ; Northmen—the realm of the Runic Rayme— 
peeing shall we approach thee upon the tide of | “Where twilight reigns in Odin's Hall, 
nes. 


And beauteous Lina weeps.”’ 


“Of all the flowering plants, the seed 
That in the Hesperian Gardens grow.” 


“The poet’s heart andthe painter's hand,” 


to the light of immortality—forever to be seen and 


“As, gazing on the Pleiades, 
We count each fair and starry one,” 


it were bootless to recount to thee the wondrous 
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We know that in the many differing creeds and 


imaginings of antiquity, these were the regions, 


each and all, where the “Fortunate Isles and Hap- | 


py Gardens” shone in perpetual calmness and 
greenness on the deep; where Arethusa and her 
sister band of the Hesperides walked in their 
beauty on many a fountain-brink, and in the long 
arcades and winding aisles where trees of un- 
known majesty were standing, rank by rank, 


“In their green glory up;”’ 


and where the leaves and boughs that grew in- 
woven and clustering in the light, were laden with 
golden fruit and overstrewn with budding blos- 
soms, untold in their prismy radiance. We know 
that bards have sung and pale-browed students 
have grown weary with striving in this search— 
but we reck not of their strife. It is enough to 
know that minpis now the Hesperian Garden of 
the world: A garden of surpassing excellence 
and beauty, within whose bowers alone shall 
there be found fair fruit that will not wither, and 
flowers that will not fade. 

Awhile our bark has rested, whilst we have 
wandered on the verge, and gleaned the humblest 
clusters of this unfabled fruitage , and we are now 
returning—as hope is whispering we shall oft re- 
turn—careering and rejoicing with our hesperian 
freight. 
sails are fragile; but if the storms prove not per- 
petual, and the waves prove not too wild, we shall 
sweep gaily onward, as we trust, along our feath- 


'the world has ever seen. 


Our oars, we know, are feeble, and our | 
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less joys were tasted and its evils overcome; and 
whose renown, 


«Like the long sunny lapse of a summer's daylight,” 


shall roll forever along the stream of time. Or, 
if it please thee best, thou shalt have chaplets 
wrought of the flowers of song, to soothe thee 
when the grief and gloom and weariness of this 
| life oppress thee, and to adorn thy brow in every 
‘time of gladness. Or, if these fail to please thee, 
thou shalt have faint written pictures of the more 
stern realities of the world. Amidst the shifting 
scenes of its broad arena there be uncounted pas- 
‘sages where men of giant intellect, regardless of 
the changes of time and place, and heedless of ha- 
'tred and wrong and wrath, have held unwavering- 
ily upon their course, essaying to build up with 
| their unwearying and self-sacrificing toil, the su- 
_perstructure of that religion which has been call- 
ed the tidings of “‘peace on earth, and good will 
to men,” and which is towering, even now, in its 
lone sublimity, at once the purest and grandest 
| And there be ether 
scenes, where gathering armies go frowning in 
| their panoply—where Freedom’s name is sounded 
| and her glad anthem sung by voices that seem of 
the spirit’s home—and where 


«The tameless in soul, the undimmed in renown,”* 





go forth rejoicing unto their glorious martyrdom, 
All these—if our hope be not futile—all these 


and more, much more of the light and shadow of 


ery track; like the inmates of that fair and tiny life’s imagery,shall we present thee in the fullness 


bark, of whom our favorite sings— 


“Morn, noon, and even, that boat of pearl outran 
The streams which bore it, like the arrowy cloud 
Of tempest, or the speedier thought of man, 
Which flieth forth and cannot make ahode. 
Sometimes through forests deep like night we glode, 
Between the walls of mighty mountains crowned 
With Cyclopean piles, whose turrets proud, 
The homes of the departed, dimly frowned 
O’er the bright waves which girt their dark foundations 
round. 


Sometimes between the wide and flowering meadows, 
Mile after mile we sailed, and ’twas delight 
To see far off the sunbeams chase the shadows 
Over the grass; sometimes beneath the night 
Of wide and vaulted caves, whose roofs were bright 
With starry gems, we fied, whilst from their deep 
And dark-green chasms shades beautiful and white, 
Amid sweet sounds across our path would sweep, 

Like swift and lovely dreams that walk the waves of 

sleep. 


And now, indulgent reader, if we but win thy 
approving smile, we shall prove faithful voyagers. 
We shall return to thee, et each succeeding pe- 
riod, with the fresh offerings of our harvest toil 
—teachings, perchance, drawn from the bright 
examples of those whose names are numbered as 
past sojourners of the world; by whom its blame- 


of time. And finally, in confident expectation of 


along and pleasant intercourse, we tender thee, 
once for all, our kindliest salutation. 


ON THE WESTERN PRESS. 


| Hrs associate having spoken, in the preceding 
Salutatory, entirely with reference to that which 
is to be, the senior editor of the Hesperian begs 
the indulgent reader to follow him ina brief re- 
trospect of that which has been. Some considera- 
tion of the principal causes which have operated 
to the prejudice of Western Periodicals, and pre- 
vented them from attaining that celebrity and 
meeting with that success which similar works in 
other sections of the United States have achieved, 
may be advantageous at this time, in more respects 
| than one. Thatthe writer, in taking this retros- 
pect, alludes to his own past connection with the 
Periodical Literature of the West, is not for the 
| purpose of vaunting of his deeds, or laying any 
| flattering unction to his soul, but simply to show 
|his right to speak as he does, from experience am- 
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ple and hacwlelige compiete. He has sone con- | | erature, he neers not; but as they have been 
nected with the periodical press of the West, | fruitless to himself of oveegthiing but experience, 
mostly in its literary department, for about ten ‘he should feel compelled to doubt whether they 
years; and during that period he has expended | had had a right direction or been of good tenden- 
much time and labor, and not a little money, in | cy, were it not for the fact, that a result almost 
endeavoring to build up, and establish on a firm identical with that in his own case, has attended 
basis, a work which should reflect the intellectu- | the labors of so many in whose talents, acquire- 
al light of this region, assist to elevate and echo | ments, industry, perseverance and good intentions, 
its moral tone, pourtray with distinctness its | he has ever possessed the fullest confidence. 
physical features, and exhibit the successive de- | In view of all this, it may be asked how he can 
velopments of its great and varied natural re- | consent to make a new attempt in a business the 
sources. Such a periodical publication was ren- | rewards of which have hitherto been so inade- 
dered necessary, by the ignorance which prevail- quate. ‘To such a question he will reply, Because 
ed, east of the Alleghenies and elsewhere, with | he loves the pursuit—because he thinks he can be 
respect to ourselves and our country, and demand- | useful in it—because he is convinced there is, 
ed by a community which was in a measure de- | throughout the whole West, a great demand anda 
barred by distance from the great book marts of | growing necessity for labor in it—and because 
the Atlantic cities, and precluded by the peculiar | he believes that under the present auspices it can 
circumstances attending the settlement of a wild | be made to yield at least a guid pro quo. It must 
region, and the formation of a new society, from | be conceded, that his experience in the publica- 
an indulgence in much book-reading, or any very | | tion of periodicals designed principally for the en- 
systematic course of study. But to embark in a | tertainment and instruction of the western people, 
business which promised only a small pecuniary | has been such as to have given him a pretty cor- 
return for labor performed and capital invested, | rect insight into the causes which have kept such 
and from the prosecution of which but little | works from attaining that celebrity to which it is 
‘““wealth of fame’? could be anticipated, not many | freely and generally acknowledged they were en- 
were found willing. A few, however, more san- titled, and prevented their better success. Some 
guine than discreet, more well-meaning than | of these causes are: 1. the general indifference of 
worldly wise, and more ready to labor than able to | the western newspaper press, with respect to 
labor for nothing, took down their sickles, and | works of a scientific, educational, religious, or 
went into the field. Of these, the writer refers | miscellaneous character, which have originated 
with great pleasure to the late Witt1am Gress | among ourselves, while manifesting the most live- 
Hunt of Tennessee, Joun P. Foote of Ohio, James | ly interest in similar works published originally in 
Hatt of Ixurors, and the venerable Timorny | the Atlantic cities and others republished there 
Fiint, as the principal of those who first visited | from the European press; 2. the want of active 
the literary springs of the Mississippi Valley, and | and enterprising publishers, to compete in me- 
irrigated the broad West with the bright and re- ‘chanical excellence and business energy and 
freshing waters thereof. Notwithstanding the | punctuality with those of the East; 3. the back- 
lightness of the harvests, the exertions of these | wardness of our abler and more experienced wri- 
gentlemen were arduous and long-continued; und | | ters in contributing to such works their intellect- 
each, when compelled by losses, disappointments | ual assistance, and affording to them the sanction 
and vexations, to quit the field and return his | and influence of their names; and, 4. the culpa- 
sickle to its peg, had bound up a goodly number | ble negligence of good subscribers in regard to 
of comely sheaves, the heads of whose stalks were | making payments, and the numerous frauds of 
well filled with choice-grain. | bad ones upon publishers.—Each of these several 

Most of this occurred in what we of the West | Causes will now be briefly commented upon, in 
term our “Early Times.” At a later day, other | the hope that to make their injustice and evil ef- 
adventurers, of kindred dispositions and a like ‘sans fully apparent, will be to e.pedite their dis- 
wisdom, embarked in similar enterprises, and | 2ppearance. 


shared a similar fate. Of these “latter day labor- | For ourselves, we make no charge of discourte- 
ers,” the writer hereof was one. And though he | sy against the conductors of the Western press. 
embarked in his first literary enterprise against | It has been our good fortune to have found among 
the sanction of his own judgment, he soon became | them, in almost every section of the Mississippi 
wedded to the pursuit, and has clung to it, with | Valley, warm and encouraging friends, to whose 
two or three brief interruptions, ever since. That | repeated kindnesses we have owed much; and 
his exertions have been at all instrumental in ad- | we take as sincere a pleasure in acknowledging 
vancing the cause of either morals, religion or lit- | our obligations, as we should in reciprocating 
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their courtesies. But others, with a very few ex- | upon the minds of the western people, is simply 
ceptions, have not been so fortunate; and we have | this: that they will the most certainly and effectu- 
seen publication after publication spring up among | ally subserve their own individual interests, and 
us, in all the charms of elegant typography, and | promote the advancement of the West in litera- 
with all the attractions of wholesome and enter- | ture and the arts, by giving a preference to such 
t:ining reading, and after struggling for a few | periodicals as are published in their own section 
months, or at most a few years, go down, with | of the Union, and which seek to collect and dis- 
scarcely a voice raised in their behalf while living, | seminate the history of that section, make known 
and hardly a regret uttered upon their death. At | its natural resources, publish its statistics, advo- 
the same time this has been passing, many of our | cate its improvements of every kind, and at all 
papers have teemed with the most flattering com- | times further its general prosperity. We ac- 
mendations of similar publications from other | knowledge ourselves “American System” men; 
parts of the world, and had their advertising co- | and we go for the encouragement of home manu- 
lumns filled with the prospectuses of scheme after | factures, of all sorts that are good, 

scheme gotten up in the Atlantic cities. These | The second cause is, the want of active and en- 
are facts within the recollection of all,—and there | terprising publishers. This has always been a 
are many such,—who have taken any considera- | great drawback upon the success of western peri- 
ble interest in the efforts which have been made | odicals. In most cases, indeed, the editors them= 
to establish literary periodicals in the West. This | selves have been the publishers; and these pro- 
conduct of the western press has resulted, we are | verbailly good natured and inoffensive beings, in 
convinced, more from thoughtlessness than de-| attempting to accomplish too much, have wasted 
sign; and we have not a doubt that, upon proper | their energies und dissipated their means, without 
reflection, it will be wholly, as it is already in part, | doing any thing so well or so punctually as, un- 
reformed. Against the actual merits of that flood | der different circumstances, they could have done- 
of mammoth newspapers and be-pictured maga- | The hand that holds the editorial pen of a period- 
zines, which rolls over the Allegheny mountains | ical which is expected to take a high stand and 
and inundates the broad plains of the West, we | succeed, must have nothing to do with the record- 
say nota word. On many of them, we are aware, | ing of names, the making out of accounts, the col- 
a great deal of intelligent talent is employed; and | lecting and disbursing of moneys, and the answer- 
most of them, for aught we know, may be well | ing of letters of complaint. These things all per- 
calculated to subserve the purposes for which they | tain to the office of publisher, which cannot with 
are intended. But we have never heard it urged, any kind of success be united with that of editor. 
by those who knew any thing of the matter, that | The last year or two, however, has worked a 
our western periodicals are lacking in the good | very great improvement in respect to this matter, 
qualities which belong to their castern contem-| inthe West. The cares of publishing are now in 
poraries; and we must attribute the neglect with | most cases separated from those of editing; and 
which they have so generally met, principally to | the beneficial effects of this change, are already 
two things: 1. that very common bias of mind, | apparent, in the superior typography, greater 
which leads men to doubt whether any thing good | punctuality, and general improvement of our pe- 
can “come out of Nazareth; and, 2. that pride | riodicals. As respects our own individual case, 
of feeling which has induced those connected | we have a guaranty, in the activity, enterprise and 
with them, to make their works almost wholly de- | experience of our publisher, that his department 
pendent for success upon their intrinsic merits, | of the work will be carried on in a manner credit- 
without that energetic out-of-door effort which | able to the mechanical arts of this region, and 
characterizes most of those connected with east- | satisfactory to our subscribers. We speak his 
ern publications. To banish the evils resulting | praises as a publisher without misgivings, for “his 
from the first specified cause, then, it is only ne- | strength has been tried.” 

cessary that our publishers should meet the exer-| The third specified cause of the ill success of 
tions of eastern publishers with like exertions, and | western periodicals, is, the unwillingness of many 
that our editors should consider of the justice and | of our abler and more experienced writers, to ex- 
propriety, where two periodicals devoted to simi-! ert their talents and tax their time a little, for the 
lar objects, and of about equal merit, appear be- | benefit of the original departments of these publi- 
fore them, of giving their suffrages to that one | cations. This has thrown the principal labor of 
which emanates from among themselves. In/ writing, upon a few; and a half score of writers, 
this, we disclaim any intention of seeking to awa- | whatever may be theirindustry and abilities, cannot 
ken sectional feelings, or to inculcate sectional | give to the contents of a literary paper, a monthly 
sentiments. What we wish to have impressed | magazine, ora quarterly review, that piquancy, 
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finish and variety, which are so acceptable to 
readers, and so essential to the success of such 
works. The fact that the names of many of our 
literary men, especially of those who have reputa- 
tions abroad, but seldom appear in the character 
of contributors to our periodicals, has been often 
referred to at the East, in the laudatory newspa- 
per notices of our publications, with which Atlan- 
tic scribes have been good enough to compliment 
their brethren of the “Far West.” There, and 
likewise at the South, it is the pride as well as the 
habit of the ripest scholars, the profoundest think- 
ers, and the best writers in the several departments 
of literature, to make their periodicals the medi- 
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| joying it for a year or two, changes his place of 
| residence without notifying the proprietor of the 
fact, or orders a discontinuance without paying 
Up arrearages, is just as guilty of robbery, in the 
| truest sense of the term, as he who breaksintoa 
| dwelling-house at midnight, and bears away the 
| plate or the jewels thereof. There is, in reality, 
/no substantial difference between the two cases. 
| Yet how differently are they regarded, in the op- 

erations of oursystemof public morals! It isstrict- 
ly within the bounds of truth, and the sanction of 
| experience, to say, that the publishers of newspa- 
| pers and periodicals in the United States, are rob- 
| bed of thousands of dollars every week, in the man- 








um of communicating their observations and re- | ner here stated, by persons who would scorn to 
flections to the public, and also to give them the | enter upon the premises of their neighbors, and 
countenance of their names and the benefit of | carry off covertly the value of adime! This con- 


their reputations. Here, there has hitherto been 
a general disinclination to any thing of this kind, 
A few of our most correct thinkers and most able 
writers, however,—(and all such have had their 
reward in the approbation of the public at home 
and the extension of their fame abroad,)—have at 
all times given their aid in the good work of em- 


bodying our history, developing our resources, 


instructing our mind, elevating our morality, and 
forming our social organization upon good mo- 
dels. And the list of correspondents which we 
publish on our cover, most of whom are pledged 
to contribute either regularly or occasionally to 
the pages of the Hesperian, is evidence that the 
number is increasing among us, of those writers 
who are willing to do good by the exercise of 
their intellects and the employment of their pens. 
We have embarked in no trivial or temporary 
enterprise; we anticipate for our magazine, along 
life of usefulness and honor; and it shall be our 
unceasing endeavor to draw gradually within the 
circle of our assistants, all of our fellow valley- 
men who have the capability of imparting by their 


writings, either instruction or amusement. Aid | 


from other sections of the Union would be most 


acceptable, but is hardly to be expected. We. 


must do for ourselves and each other; and there- 
fore, let us stand by ourselves and each other. 
The fourth and last cause which we have as- 
signed, as operating against the success of west- 
ern periodicals, is, the negligence of good subscri- 
bers, and the rascality of bad ones, with regard to 
making payments. This we should gladly de- 
cline noticing; but itis an evil of such general 
prevalence, affecting the prosperity of our news- 
papers and political journals as well as that of our 
periodicals, that it should not be passed over 
lightly, but rather commented upon at length, in 
plain and rebuking language. He who orders a 
paper or a periodical, and after receiving and en- 


| duct towards the publisher has for so long a time 


| been customary in this country, that a portion of 
|the public seem to consider themselves invested 
| with a kind of prescriptive right toimpose uponand 
| defraud him whenever they can. And that they, 
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in many instances, even descend to paltry maneu- 
vers for the purpose of availing themselves of this 
“right,” every person knows who has had any con- 
siderable connection with the American press, in 
either of its departments—scientific, literary, or re- 
ligious. All this, we are told, will be considered 
harsh language. So it will by those to whom it ap- 
plies, and so we wishit may. Itis ¢ruth—and the 
truth is generally unpleasant and harsh-sounding 


| tosuchashave violated the injunctionsof duty, or 
disregarded the laws of honesty. We hold no fel- 


lowship with such persons; we want neither their 


| friendship nor their “patronage: (Heaven save 


the mark!) and we care not how soon we are at 


'quits with them entirely and forever. But the 


honest man, who takes his paper, or his magazine, 
or his review, and pays for it when the subscrip- 
tion-money is due according to the terms, or when 
he is called upon, will see nothing undeservedly 
harsh in what we have said. His common sense 
will at once perceive the truthfulness and the pro- 
priety of our language, and he will unite with us 
in reprobating that flexibility of morals which we 
have just sketch. 

To the other branch of this division of our sub-~ 
| ject, we shall advert but briefly. Many good and 
| well-meaning persons, are induced to subseribe 
| for newspapers or periodicals, by their love of va- 
riety in reading, their want of time to compass the 
| perusal of books, their isolated situations in life, 
| or their desire to contribute their mite towards es- 
_tablishing and sustaining such works in sections 
of the country where they are needed. With 
‘either or all of these feelings, they enter their 
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ward them to the publisher, determined that the | ourselves, to our brethren generally of the period- 
very first money which they can spare from other | ical press, and to those subscribers who pay punc- 
uses shall be appropriated to the payment of their | tually and willingly for what, be it never so good, 
subscriptions. This is all very well; and but few | could yet be improving at all times, did others but 
publishers will refuse to credit money received | do what justice requires, as well as they. For 
within a month er two after the time of subscri- | ourselves, we wish to be useful, and to live in har- 
bing, or the commencement of a volume or year, | mony and good fellowship with all men; and we 
as advance payment. But we regret to say expe- | promise on our part, never to forget that “Spunctu- 
rience has demonstrated, that where one such per- | ality is the soul of business,” if our readers will 
son makes payment according to his intentions, | only bear in mind on theirs, that “ short accounts 
ten never become, or never think themselves, | make long friends.” 

able to pay at all; and these, after deriving enter- 
tainment and information from their favorite pe- 
riodical for a year or two, have to suffer their 
names to be stricken from the subscription-books, 
much to their own mortification and regret, and 








OUR TITLE. 


Ir will be seen that we have taken as an addi- 
greatly to the injury of the publisher and the de- tion to the title of the HESPERIAN, a portion of the 
. name of a sometime defunct periodical with which 

triment of his work. As a general rule, then, al fthe edi F thi ; fora fi 
who subscribe fora paper or a magazine under | °"° ° negroes spartans. ps Ha 2: a Serrehaleag 
'months connected. We have done this partly for 


circumstances similar to those here stated, and | 


find or imagine themselves unable to pay a year’s | the sake of convenience, and partly froma desire 


subscription at the expiration of two or three | ‘® bear upon our “very head and front” the —— 
months, should discharge the small debt incurred of that section of country for which our abilities 
in the enjoyment of what they have had, and at | @fe to be most especially exerted, and by which 
once request their names to be erased. This, it | W° &xpect to be sustained in our labors. It is thus 
is true, may be a cause of great inconvenience to made incumbent upon us to state explicitly, that 
the publisher, and disarrange, if not overthrow, al] this work is in no manner whatever a continuation 
his plans and calculations; but it is better he of the “Western Monthly Magazine and Literary 
should know early that he is not doing a making Journal,” and that its proprietors have no sort of 
or a saving business, than find too late that his | right to or claim upon the old subscribers to that 
prosperity was only apparent, and that he has in- periodical. The title to that concern vests solely 
volved himself in ruin. in James B. Marsuatt, Esq., of Kentucky; and it 

The great body, however, of those who take a | gives us much pleasure to be able to state in our 
periodical, are able to pay the cost, most of them | first number, that the “Western Monthly” is soon 
at the time of subscribing, all of them in a short | to be revived by Mr. M.., at Louisville, in the char- 
time thereafter. But it is so little customary for | acter of a Weekly Literary and Miscellaneous 
publishers, generally the most backward of all | Paper. Louisville, with a wealthy, intelligent, 
business men in presenting their bills, to demand | and refined population, is at this time destitute of 
payment before the expiration of twelve or eigh- | ®"y publication other than those of a political, 
teen months, that very few think they are in want | commercial, and theological character. She 
of the trifle due from each. But these trifles of | therefore presents a fine opening for a literary 
five and ten dollars, make up the whole of their | P®PeT; and Mr. Marsnatv’s talents, taste, expe- 


revenue; and there is no other business which, in | Tience and ambition, eminently fit him to fill it 
| with credit to himself and benefit to the commu- 


| nity. 








proportion to its extent, requires so incessant and 
so large a drain for its energetic and successful 
prosecution, as that of publishing a large news- 
paper, ora good periodical of extensive circula- 
tion. This is notorious to all who have any | 
knowledge of the different kinds of labor which 

enter into the production of such a work, and the 





THE DOOMED WYANDOTT. 


Since this sketch was prepared and sent to press, 
the writer has seen a partial description of the 








great number of individuals necessary for its pro- 
per execution and punctual issue. 

Much more might very properly be said, with 
regard to an evil which affects so many enterpri- 
sing and well-aiming persons; but upon a subject 
like this, it is always disagreeable to dwell. We 
should not have written to the extent that we have, 
bad we not been impelled by a sense of duty to 


same incident,—which had escaped him before, 
—in Mr, Thatcher’s Indian Biography. Accord- 
ing to this authority, the Indian name of the old 
Chief was SuHateyaronraH. The Prophet Exsx- 


watawa, and his brother Tecumsen, were his ac- 
cusers; and the famous Wyandott Chief ealled 
Tare, or THe Crane, was the captain of the ex- 
' ecutioners. 





